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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Essays and Letters of Dr.Tranklin are in- 
trodaced here by the editor wbo first collected and 
presented them in a regular form to the world. 
From their instructive nature^ it was impossible 
that, in a scries of English classics, they should 
not constitute a link. Few authors have written 
in a more pleasing or more impassive style. It 
is by playing round the head that he reaches the 
heart. Of a great poet it has been sud, that " he 
lisp'd in numbers ;" and with equal truth may it 
be affirmed of our philosopher, that, in the first 
efforts of his mind, he thought in proverbs, which 
have been denominated the wisdom of nations. 
His earliest productions, particularly his Poor 
Richard, abundantly lumiriant in this respect, may 
be adduced in proof; and the same quality will 
be found sparkling here and there through the 
whole of these little volumes. Like his writings, 

a 



ADVERTISEMENT. > 

his life too was endnently iostmctive. Sober> dili- 
genty studions, he rose from low beginnings (a 
jonmeyman printer) to respectable offices in the 
state, and was at last chosen to represent his 
country as ambassador to the court of France. 
Bead him, imitate him, my young friends : yon 
will find it the sure way to wealth, to honours, and 
to happiness. 

October, 18S0. 



ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

MORAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 



THE BUSY-BODY.— No. 1. 

Fr(m the American fFeekly Mercury ^ from Tues* 
day, Jan, 28, to Tuesday, Feb. 4, 1728—9. 

Mr. Andrew Bradford, 
I DBsiQN this to acquaint yon, that I, who have 
long been one of your courteous readers, have lately 
entertained some thought of setting up for au author 
myself: not out of the least vanity, I assure you, or 
desire of showing my parts, but purely for the good 
of my codutry. 

I have often observed with concern, that your 
Mercury is not always equally entertaining. Tlie 
delay of ships expected in, and want of fresh advices 
from Europe, make it frequently very dull; and T 
find the freezing of our river has the same effect on 
news as trade. With more concern have 1 conti- 
nnaily observed the growing vices and follies of my 
country folk : and though reformation is properly 
the concern of every man, that is, every one ought 
to mend one ; yet it is too true in this case, that 
what is every body's business is nobody's business, 
and the business is done accordingly. I therefore. 
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upon mature deliberation, think fit to take nobody's 
business wholly into my own hands; and, out of 
zeal for the public good, design to erect myself into 
a kind of ceruar morum ; purposing, with your al- 
lowance, to make use of the Weekly Mercury w» a 
vehicle, in which my remonstrances shall be con* 
veyed to the world. 

I am sensible I have, in this particolar, under- 
taken a very unthankful office, and expect little be- 
sides my labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, 
I may displease a great number of your readers, 
who will not very well like to pay ten shillings a 
year for being told of their fjfmlts. But as most 
people delight in censure, when they themselves are 
not the objects of it, if any are offended at my pub- 
licly exposing their private vices, I promise they 
shall have the satisfaction, in a very little time, of 
seeing their good friends and neighbours in the 
same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured, that I shall 
always treat them' and their affairs with the utmost 
decency and respect. I intend now and then to de- 
dicate a chapter wholly to their service ; and if my 
lectures any way contribute to the embellishment 
of their minds and brightening of their nnder- 
standings, without offending their modesty, I 
doubt not of having their favour and encourage- 
ment. 

It is certain, that no country in the world pro- 
duces naturally finer spirits than ours, men of ge- 
nius for every kind of science, and capable of 
acquiring to perfection every qualification that is 
in esteem among mankind. But as few here have 
the advantage of good books, for want of whidi. 
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rgood coDTersatiou is still more scarce, it woald, 
doubtless, have been veiy acceptable to your read- 
ers, if, instead of an old out-of-date article from 
Muscovy or Hungary, you had entertained them 
with some well-chosen extract from a good author. 
This I shall sometimes do, when I happen to have 
nothing of my own to say that I think of more con- 
sequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver lectures 
of morality or philosophy^ and (because I am na- 
turally inclined to be meddling with things that do 
not concern me) perhaps I may sometimes tallc 
politics : and if } can, by any means, furnish out a 
weekly entertainment for the public, that will give 
a radonal diversion, and at the same time be in- 
structive to the readers, I shall think my leisure 
hours well employed: and if you publish this, T 
hereby invite all ingenious gentlemen and others, 
that approve of such an undertaking, to my as- 
sistance and correspondence. 

It is like, by this time, you have a curiosity to 
be acquainted with my name and character. As I do 
not aim at public praise, T design to remain ixm- 
cealed : and there are such numbers of our family 
and relations at this time in the country, that, 
tiMNigb I have signed my name at full length, I am 
not under the least apprehension of being distin- 
guished and discovered by it. My character, in- 
deed, I would favour you with, but that I am cau- 
tions of praising myself, lest 1 should be told my 
trumpeter's dead : and 1 cannot find in my heart, 
at present, to say any thing to my own disadvan- 
tage* 

It is very common with authors in their first per- 
^nnances, to talk to their readers thus ; ** If this 
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meets with a saitable reception, or, if tliis shonid 
meet with due encouragemeDt, I shall hereafter 
publish,** &c. This only manifests the value they 
put on their own writings, since they think to 
frighten the pabKc into their applause, by threat- 
ening, that unless you approve what they have al- 
ready wrote, they intend never to write again ; 
when perhaps it may not be a pin matter whether 
they ever do or no. As I have not observed the 
-critics to be more favourable on this account, I 
shall always avoid saying any thing of the kind ; 
^ud conclude with telling you, that if you send me 
a bottle of ink and a quire of paper by the bearer^ 
you may depend on hearing farther from. 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant. 

The Busy-Body. 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. II. 

From Tuesday, February 4, t9 Tuesday^ February 
11,1728—9. 

ON VULGAR DERISION. 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. — Pope. 

Monsieur Rochefoucault tells us somewhere in his 
Memoirs, that the prince of Cond^ delighted much 
in ridicule, and used frequently to shut himself up 
for half a day together, in his chamber, with a gen- 
tleman, that was his favourite, purposely to divert 
himself with examining what was the foible, or 
ridiculous side, of every noted person in the court. 
That gentleman said afterwards in' some company. 
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lliat he thought nothing was more ridicaloaa in any 
body, than this same humour in the prince ; and I 
am somewhat inclined to be of this opinion. The 
general tendency there is among us to this embeU 
Ushmeut, (which I fear has too often grossly imposed 
upon my loving conntrymen instead of wit) and the 
applanse it meets with from a rising generation^ fiU 
me with fearful apprehensions for the future repu- 
tation of my country: a young man of modesty 
(which is the most certjun indication of large capa- 
cities) is hereby discouraged from attempting to 
make any figure in life : his apprehensions of being 
outlanghed will force him to continue in a restless 
obscurity, without having an opportunity of know- 
ing his own merit himself, or discovering it to the 
world, rather than venture tm expose himself in a 
place where a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, 
noiJBe for reason, and the strength of the argument 
be judged by that of the lungs. Among these witty 
gentlemen, let us take a view of Ridentius. What a 
contemptible figure does he make with his train of 
paltry admirers ! This wight shall give himself an 
hour's diversion with the cock of a man's hat, the 
heels of his shoes, an.unguarded expression in his 
discourse, or even some personal defect ; and the . 
height of his low ambition is to put some one of the 
company to the blush, who perhaps must pay an 
equal share of the reckoning with himself. If such 
a- fellow makes laughing the sole end and purpose of 
his life, if it is necessary to his constitution, or if he 
has a great desire of growing suddenly fat, let him 
eat ; let him give public notice where any dull stupid 
rogues may get a quart of four.penny for being 
hwghed at ; but it is barbarously unhandsome, when 
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friends meet for the benefit of conTersation^ and a 
proper relaxation from bnstniefls, that one should 
be the butt of the company, and fonr men made 
merry at the cost of the fifth. 

How different from this character Is that of the 
good-natured, gay EugeninsI who never spoke yet 
but with a design to divert and please, and who 
was never yet balked in his intention. Etigenliis 
takes more delight in applying the wit of his friends, 
than in being admired himself: and if any one 
of the company is so unfortunate as to be touched 
a little too nearly, he will make use of some ia. 
genious artifice to tarn the edge of ridicule anollier 
way, choosing rather to make himself a puhiic 
jest, than be at the pidn of seeing his friend in con- 
fusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty 
gentlemen, that write satires, and carry them about 
in their pockets, reading them themselves in all 
company they happen to go into ; taking an advantage 
of the ill taste of the town, to make themselves ftu 
mous for a pack of paltry, low nonsense, for whidi 
they deserve to be kicked rather than admired, 
by all who have the least tincture of politeness, 
lliese I take to be the most incorrigible of all m^ 
readers ; nay, I expect they will be squibbing at the 
Busy*Body himself. Howeveri the only favour he 
begs of them is this ; that if they cannot control 
their overbearing itch of scribbling, let him be at- 
tacked in downright biting lyrics ; for there is no 
satire he dreads half so much as an attempt towards 
a panegyric. 
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THE busy-body:— No. III. 

From Tuesday 9 February ll,'/o Tuesday ^ February 
18, 1728—9. 

Non Tultus instantis tyraimi 

Mente quatit loUdi, nee Autter, 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adrue, 

Nee fulminantU magna Jovia manus.— fibr. 

It is said, that the PersiaDS, in their ancient con* 
stkntioD, had public schools, in which virtae was 
taught as a liberal art or science : and it is certainly 
of more consequence to a man, that he has learned 
to govern his passions ; in spite of temptation, to 
be jnst in his dealings, to be temperate in his plea** 
sures, to support himself with fortitude under his 
misfortunes, to behave with prudence in all his 
affairs, and in every circumstance of life ; I say, it 
is of much more real advantage to him to be thus 
qualified, than to be a master of all the arts and 
sciences in the world beside. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, 
glorious, and happy. He that is acquainted with 
Cato, as I am, cannot help thinlcing as I do now, 
and will acknowledge he deserves the name, with- 
out being liononred by it. Cato is a man whom 
fortune has placed in the most obscure part of the 
country. His circumstances are such as only put 
him above necessity, without affording him many 
superfluities: yet who is greater than Cato? I 
happened but the other day to be at a house in 
town, where, among others, were met men of the 
most note in this place ; Cato had business with 
some of them, and knocked at the door. The most 

B 2 
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trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well as 
the smallest features and llneansents of the face, 
^ve a nice observer some' notion of his mind. Me- 
thought he rapped in such a peculiar manner, as 
seemed of itself to express there was one who de- 
served as well as desired admission. He appeared 
in the plainest country garb; his great coat was 
coarse, and looked old and threadbare; his linen 
was homespun ; his beard, perhaps, of seven days' 
growth ; bis shoes thick and heavy ; and every part 
of his dress corresponding. Wliy was this man re* 
ceiwd with such-eoncnrring respect from every per- 
son in the room, even from those who bad never 
known him or seen him i:>efore ? It was not an exq nl- 
site form of person or grandeur of dress, that struck 
us with admiration. I believe long habits of virtue 
have a sensible effect on the countenance : tliere 
was something in the air of his face, that mani- 
fested the true greatness of his mind ; which like- 
wise appeared in all he said, and in every part of 
his behaviour, obliging us to regard him with a kind 
of veneration. His aspect is sweetened with hu- 
manity and benevolence, and at the same time em^ 
boldened with resolution, equally free from diffident 
bashfnlness and an unbecoming assurance. The 
consciousness of his own innate worth and unshaken 
integrity renders him calm and undaunted in the 
presence of the naost great and powerful, and upon 
the most extraordinai7 occasions. His strict justice 
and known impartiality make him the arbitrator 
and decider of all differences that arise for many 
miles around him, without putting his neighboars 
to the charge, perplexity, and uncertainty of law- 
suits. He always speaks the thing he means, which 
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be Is never afndd or ashamed to do, because be 
knows be always means well ; and therefore is iierer 
obliged to blush, and feel the confasion of finding 
bimself detected in the meanness of a falsehood. 
He never contrives ill against his neighbour, and, 
tberefore, is ne^-er seen with a louring, suspicious 
aspect. A mixture of innocence and wisdom makes 
him ever seriously cheerful. His generous hospitality 
to strangers according to his ability, his goodness, 
. bis charity, his courage in the cause of the oppress- 
ed, hie fidelity in friendship, his humility, his ho- 
nesty and sincerity, his mcKleration and his loyalty 
to the government, his piety, his temperance, his 
love to manliind, his magnanimity, his public spU 
ritedness, and, in fine, his consnmmate virtue, make 
bim justly deserve to be esteemed the glory of his 
country. 

7be biave do never shun the lights 
Just are their thoughts, and open are thdr tempers; 
Freely, without disguise, they love and hate ; 
Still are they found in the fair fiace of day, 
Aad heaven and men are judges of their actimis. 

' Mowe, 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in his 
choice, to merit the above character, than be the 
richest, the most learned, or the most powerful man 
in f he province without it i 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of 
being valued and esteemed by the rest of his species ; 
but 1 am concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only infallible method of bcco* 
ming so. That laudable ambition is too commonly 
misapplied, and often ill emptoyed. Some, to make 
thtoselves considerable, |Arsue learning; other* 
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gnisp at wealth ; some aim at being. thought witty ;• 
and others are only careAil to make the most of a 
handsome person : but what is wit, or wealth, or 
fi>rm, or learning, when compared with virtue ? It 
is true, we love the handsome, we applaud the 
learned, and we fear the rich and powerful ; but 
we even, worship and adore the virtuous. Nor is it 
strange ; since men of virtue are so rare, so very 
rare to be found. If we were as industrious to be* 
come good as to make ourselves great, we should 
become really great by being good, and the number 
of valuable men would be much increased ; but it is 
a grand mistake to think of being great without 
goodness ; and I pronounce it as certain, that there 
was never yet a truly great man, that was not at the 
same time truly virtuous. . 

O Cietico, thou sour philosopher ! thou cunning 
statesman ! thou art crafty, but far from being wise. 
VVheu wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato ? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with that unfeigned respect and warm good- 
will that all men have for him ? Wilt thou never 
understand, that the cringing, mean, submissive 
deportment of thy dependents, is (like the worship 
paid by Indians to the devil) rather through fear of 
the harm thou mayest do them, than out of grati-^ 
tude for the favours they. have received of thee? 
Thoii art not wholly void of virtue ; there are many 
good things in thee, and many good actions re-^ 
poited of thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect 
those musty authors; let them be covered with 
dust, and moulder on their proper shelves ; and .do 
thou apply thyself to a study much more profitable 
^the knowledge of mankind and of thyself* 
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This is to gi^e notice, that the Busy-body stnctly 
forbids all persons, from this time forward, of what 
age, sex, rank, quality, degree, or deuominatiou 
soever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the author 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure (his own 
itear and dear relations only excepted.) 

It is to be observed, that if any bad characters 
happen to be drawn in the coarse of these papers, 
they mean no particular person^ if they are not par- 
ticularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

N. B. Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 

. THE BUSY-BODY.— No. IV. 

Fr<m Tuesday, February 18, to Tuesde^y, February 
25,1728— y. 

Ne quid niinis. 

In my first paper, I invited the learned and the in- 
genious to join wjth me in this undertaking ; and I 
now repeat that invitation. I would have such gen- 
tlemen take this opportunity (by trying their talent 
in writing) of diverting themselves and friends, and 
improving the taste of the town. And because I 
would encourage all wit of our own growth and pro- 
duce, I hereby promise, that whoever shall send m§ 
a little essay on some moral or other subject, that 
is fit for public view in this manner, (and not basely 
borrowed from any other author) I shall receive it 
with candour, and take care to place it to the best 
advantage. It will be hard, if we cannot muster up 
in the whole country a sufficient stock of sense to 
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supply the Busy- body at least for. a twelremonih. 
For my own pare, I have already professed, that I 
have the good of my country wholly at heart in this 
design, without the least sinister ?iew ; my chief 
purpose being to inculcate the noble principles of 
virtue, and depreciate vice of every kind. But as I 
know the mob hate instruction, and the generality 
vfoaid never read beyond the first line of my lectures, 
if they were actually filled with nothing but whole- 
some precepts and advice, I must therefore some* 
times humour them in their own way. . There are 
a set of great names in the province, who are the 
common objects of popular dislike, if I can now 
and then overcome my reluctance, and prevail with 
myself to satirize a little one of these gentlemen, 
the expectation of meeting with such a gratification 
will induce many to read nie through, who would 
otherwise proceed immediately to the foreign news. 
As i am very well assured the greatest men among 
us have a sincere love for their country, not with* 
standing its ingratitude, and the Insinuations of the 
envious and malicious to the contrary, so 1 doubt 
not but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty 
I design to take for the end above-mentioned. 

As yet I have but a few correspondents, though 
they begin now to increase. The following letter, 
left for me at the printer's, is one of the first I have 
received, which 1 regard the more for that it comes 
irom one of the fair sex, and because I hav« myself 
oftentimes suffered under the grievance therein com* 
plained of, 
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To the Busp-Bodff, 
Sir, 
You baving set yourself up for a centuror marum 
(as I think you call it) which is said to mean a re- 
former of manners, I Itnow no person more proper 
to be applied to for redress in all the grievances wc 
jsuffer from want of manners in some people. You 
mnst 1(uow, I am a single i^onan, and Iceep a shop 
in this town for a livelihood. There is a certain 
neighbour of mine, who is really agreeable company 
enough, and with whom I have had an intimacy of 
some time standing; bat of late she makes ber 
visits so exceedingly often, and stays so very long 
every visit, that I am tired out of all patience. I 
have no manner of time at all to myself; and you, 
who seem to be a wise man, must needs be sensible, 
that every person has little secrets and privacies, 
that are not proper to be exposed even to the nearest 
friend. Now I cannot do the least thing in the 
world, but she must know about it ; and it is a 
wonder I have found an opportunity to write yoir 
this letter. My misfortune is, that I respect her 
very well, and know not how to disoblige her so 
much as to tell her I should be glad to hare less of 
her company; for if I should once hint such a 
thing, I am afraid she would resent it so as never 
to darken my door again. But, alas ! Sir, I have 
not yet told you half my affliction. She has two 
children, that are just big enough to run about and 
do pretty mischief: these are continually along with 
. mamma, either in my room or shop, if I have ever 
so many customers or people with me about busi- 
ness. Sometimes they pull the goods off my low 
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shelves down to the ground, and perhaps where one 
of them has just been making water. My friend 
takes up the stuff, and cries, " Oh ! thou little 
wicked mischievous rogue ! But, however, it has 
done no great damage ; it is only wet a iittle ;*' and 
so puts it up upon the shelf again. Sometimes they 
get to my cask of nails behind the counter, and 
divert themselves, to my great vexation^ with mix- 
ing my ten- penny and eight-penny and four- penny 
together. I endeavour to conceal my uneasiness as 
much as possible, and with a grave look go to sort- 
ing them out. She cries, ** Don't thee trouble thy- 
self, neighbour. Let them play a little ; Til put all 
to rights before I go." ' But things are never so put 
to rights but that I And a great deal of work to do 
after they are gone. Thus, nir, I have all the trou- 
ble and pesterment of children, without the pleasure 
of calling them my own ; and they are now so used 
to being here that they will be content nowhere else, 
if she would have been so kind as to have jpoderated 
her visits to ten times a day, and stayed but half an 
hour at a time, I should have been contented, and I 
believe never have given you this trouble. But this 
very morning they have so tormented me that I 
could bear no longer; for while the mother was 
asking me twenty impertinent questions, the young- 
est got to my nails, and with great delight rattled 
them by handfuls all over the floor ; and the other 
at the same time made such a terrible din upon my 
counter with a hammer, that I grew half distracted. 
I was just then about to make myself a new suit of 
pinners ; bnt in the fret and confusion T cut it quite 
out of all manner of shape, and utterly spoiled a 
piece of the first muslin. Pray, sir, tell me what*! 
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shall do ; and talk a little against sncb unreasonable 
▼isitlng in yoor next paper: though I would not 
have her affronted with me for a great deal ; for sin- 
cerely I loie her and her children, as well, I thinli^ 
as a neighbour can, and she bays a great many 
things in a year at my shop. Bat I would beg her 
to conrider, that she uses me unmercifully, though. 
I believe it is only for want of thought. But I have 
twenty IMings more to tell you besides all this: 
tlieie lis a Inadmiie geoHeraaD that has a mind (I 
4«aft qoctfion) to make love to me; but be caaTt 
get the opportanity to— «— O dear, here ahe comes 
again ; I must condnde. Yours, &c. 

Patience. 

Indeed, it is wdl enough, as it happens, that she 
la oome to shorten this complaint, which I think is 
full long enough already, and probably would other* 
wise have been as long again. However, I must 
confess, I cannot help pitying my correspondent's 
case; and in her behalf, exhort the visitor to re- 
member and consider the words of the wise man, 
*^ Withdraw thy foot from the house of thy neigh- 
boar, lest he grow weary of thee, and so hate thee." 
It is, I believe, a nice thing, and very difficult, tore- 
gulate'our visits in such a manner, as never to g^ve 
offence by coming too seldom, or too often, or de» 
parting too abruptly, or staying too long. However, 
in my opinion, it is safest ibr most people, in a 
general way, who are unwilling to disoblige, to visit 
seldom, and tarry but a little while in a place— 4M>t- 
v^thstanding pressing invitations, which are many 
times insincere : and though more of your company 
ihould be really desired, yet in this case, too. much 
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resenrcduess is a fault more easily excused t&aii the 
contrary. 

Men are subject to Tarious inconveniences merely 
through lack of a small share of courage, which is 
a quality very necessary in the ccmimon occurreaoes 
of life, as well as in a battle. How many imperti- 
uencies do we daily suffer with great uneasiness, 
because we have not courage enough to discover enr 
dislike ! And why may not a man use the boldness 
iaud freedom of telling his friends that their lonf 
visits sometimes incommode him ? On this ocea* 
sion, it may be enterttuning to someof my readers, if 
I acquaint them with* the Turkish manner of enter- 
tsuuing visitors, which 1 have from an author of un- 
questionable veracity, who assures us, that even the 
Turks are not so ignorant of civility and the arts of 
endearment, but that they can practise them with 
as much exactness as any other nation, wheoever 
they have a mind to show themselves obliging.. 

** When you visit a person of quality (says he) 
and have talked over your business, or the compU*' 
ments, or^whatever concern brought you thither^ he 
makes a sign to have things served in for the enter- 
tainmeut, which is generally a little sweetmeal, a 
dish of sherbet, and another of coffee; all which 
are immediately brought in by the servants, and 
< tendered to all the guests in order, with the greatest 
care and awfulness imaginable. At last comes the 
ftnishing part of your entertainment, which is, per* 
foming the beards of the company ;, a ceremony 
which is performed in this manner. They have for 
the purpose a small silver chafing-dish, coveted 
with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a handsome 
plate. In this they put some fresh coals, and upon 
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them a piece of ligoniii aloes; and shutting it up, 
the smoke iiuDiediately asceuds with a grateful 
odour tl] rough the holes of the cover. This smoke 
is held under every one's chin, and offered as it were 
a sacrifice to his beard, llie bnstiy idol soon le-- 
oeires the reverence done to it, and so greedily takes 
In and incorporates the gummy steam, that it re- 
tains the savour of it^ and may serve for a nosegay 
a good while after. 

** This ceremony may perhaps seem ridicnlons at 
first hearing ; but it passes among the Turks for a 
high gratification ; and I will say this in its vindica- 
tion, that its design is very wise and useful : for it 
is understood to give a civU dismission to the visit- 
ants, intimating to them, that the master of the 
house has business to do, or some other avocation^ 
that permits them to go away as soon as they please ; 
and the sooner after this ceremony the better. By 
this m^ans you may, at any time, without offence, 
deliver yourself from being detained from your 
affairs by tedious and unseasonable visits ; and from 
being constrained to use that piece of hypocrisy, so 
common in the world, of pressing those to stay 
■longer with you, whom perhaps in your heart you 
wish a great way off for having troubled you so long 
already." 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have 
taken such a fancy to this Turkish custom, that for 
the future I shall put something like it in practice. 
I have provided a bottle of right French brandy for 
the men, and citron water for the ladies. After I 
have treated with a dram, and presented a pinch 
of my best snuffy I expect all company ^iU retire. 
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and leare me to pursue my stodies for the good of 
the public. 

Advertisement, 

I give notice that I am now actually compiling, 
and design to publish in a short time, the true his- 
tory of the rise, growth, and progress of the re- 
nowned Tiff Club. Ail persons who are acquainted 
with any facts, circumstances, . characters, trans^ 
actions, &c« which will be requisite to the perfect- 
.lE|f JUid emiieUishment of the said work, are desired 
to eontttWiieate the same to the anthoc, and direct 
their letters to he left with the printer hereof. 

The letter signed VVouM-be-something is come to 
hand. 

THE BUSY-BODY.— No. V. 

From Tuesday f February 2b, to Tuesday, March A, 
1728-r-9. 

Vos, o patriciiu ssnguis, quos vivere fas est 
OoeipUi cflBoo» posticc occurrite sannee. 

This paper being designed for a terror to evil doers, 
as well as a pnuse to them that do well, I am lifted 
up with secret joy to find that my undertaking is 
approved and encouraged by the just and good, and 
that few are against me but those who have reason 
to fear me. 

There are little follies in the l)ehaviour of most 
■ men, which their best friends are too tender to ac- 
quaint them with : there are little vices and small 
crimes which the law has no regard to or remedy 
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for : there are likewise great pieces of Tillany some- 
times so craftily accomplislied, and so circnmspectiy 
gnardedy that the law can talte no hold of the acton. 
All these things, and all things of this nature, come 
within my proWnce as censor; and I am determined 
not to be negligent of the trust I have reposed ift 
myself, but resolve to execute my office diligently 
and foitbfnlly. 

And that all the world may judge with how much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this 
dffioe ; and that even my enemies may be conianced 
} take no delight to rake into the dunghill lives of 
vidouB men ; and to the end that certain persona 
may be a little eased of their fears, and relieved 
from the terrible palpitations they have lately felt 
and suffered, and do still suffer; I hereby graciously 
.pass an act of general oblivion for all offences, 
crimes, and misdemeanors of what kind soever, 
committed from the beginning of the year 1681 
antil the day of the date of my first paper, and pro* 
mise only to concern myself with such as have been 
ftinoe and shall hereafter be committed. I shall 
take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a for* 
tune by fraud and oppression, nor who by deorit 
and hypocrisy ; what woman has been false to her 
good husband's bed, nor what man has, by bar-^ 
barons usage or neglect, broke the heart of & 
ftiithful wife, and wasted his health and substance 
in debauchery ; what base wretch has betrayed his 
friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor what 
baser wretch first corrupted him, and then bought 
the bargain t all this, and much more of the same 
kind, I shall forget, and pass over in silence ; but 
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then it is to be observed that I expect and require 
a sndden and general amendment 

These threatenings of mine^ I hope, will have a 
good effect, and, if regarded, may prevent abund- 
ance of folly and wickedness in others, and, at the 
same time, save me abundance of trouble : and 
that people may not flatter themselves with the 
hopes of concealing their loose misdemeanors 
from my knowledge, and in that view persist in 
evil doing, I must acquaint them that I have lately 
entered into an intimacy with the extraordinary 
person who some time since wrote me the follow- 
ing letter; and who, having a wonderfal faculty 
that enables him to discover the most secret ini« 
quity, is capable of giving me great assistance in my 
designed work of reformation. 

" Mr. Busy-Body, 
'* I rejoice, sir, at the opportunity you have 
given me to be serviceable to you, and, by your 
means, to this province. You must know, that 
such have been the circumstances of my life^ and 
such were the marvellous concurrences of my birth, 
that i have' not only a faculty of discovering the ac* 
tions of persons that U'e absent or asleep, but even 
of the devil himself, in many of his secret workings, 
in the various shapes, habits, and names of men 
and women : and having travelled and conversed 
much^ and met but with a very few of the same 
perceptions and qualifications, I can reoommetid 
myself to you as the most useful man you can cor- 
respond with. My father's father's father (for we 
. had no grandfathers in oar fi^ily) was the same 
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John Bonyan who wrote that memorable book. The 
Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some degree, a 
natural faculty of second sight. This facnlty (how 
derived to htm our family memoirs are not very 
clear) was enjoyed by ail his descendants, but not 
by equal talents. It was rery dim in several of my 
Arst cousins, and probably had been nearly extinct 
in our particular branch, had not my father been a 
traveller. He lived, in his youthful days, in New 
England. There he married, and there was bom 
my elder brother, who liad so much of this faculty 
as to discover witches in some of their occult per- 
formances. My parents transporting themselves to 
Great Britain, my second brother's birth was in 
that kingdom. He shared but a small portion of this 
virtue, being only able to discern transactions about 
the time of, and for the most part after, their hap- 
pening. My good father, who delighted in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, and mountainous places, took 
shipping, with his wife, for Scotland, and inhabited 
in the Highlands, where myself was born; and 
whether the soil, climate," or astral influences, of 
which are preserved divers prognostics, restored 
oar ancestors' natural faculty of second' sight in a 
greater lustre to me than it had shined in through 
several generations, I will not here discuss. But so 
it is, that I am possessed largely of it, and design, 
if yon encourage the proposal, to take this oppor- 
tunity of doing good with it, which I question not 
will be accepted of in a grateful way by many of 
your honest readers, though the discovery of my 
extraction bodes me no deference from your great 
scholars and modern philosophers. This my father 
was long ago aware of; and lest the name alone 
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should hurt the fortunes of his children, he, in. 
his shift] ngs from one country to another, wisely 
changed it. 

** Sir, I have only this farther to say, how I may 
he useful to you, and as a reason for my not making 
myself more known in the world. By virtue of this 
great gift of nature, second-sightedness, I do con- 
tinually see numbers of men, women, and children, 
of all ranks, and what they are doing, while 1 am 
sitting in my closet ; which is too great a burthen 
for the mind, and makes me also conceit, even 
against reason, that all this host of people c^ see 
and observe me, which strongly inclines me to soU<» 
tude and an <^scure living ; and, on the other 
hand, it will be an ease to me to disburthen my 
thoughts and observations in the way proposed to 
you by, sir, your friend and humble servant." 

I conceal this correspondent's name, in my care 
for his life and safety, and cannot but approve his 
prudence in choosing to live obscurely. I remem- 
ber the fate of my poor monkey : he had an ill- 
natured trick of grinning and chattering at every 
thing he saw in petticoats. My ignorant coun- 
try neighbours got a notion that pug snarled 
by instinct at every female who had lost her vir- 
ginity. This was no sooner generally believed, 
than he was condemned to death-~by whom I 
could never learp ; but he was assassinated in the 
night, barbarously stabbed an.d mangled in a thou- 
sand places, and left hanging dead on one of my 
gate-posts, where I found him the next mgrning. 

The censor observing that the itch of scribbling 
begins to spread exceedingly, and being carefuUj 
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tender of the reputation of his country, in point of 
wit and good sense, has determined to talce all 
manner of writings in verse or prose, that pretend 
to either, under his immediate cognizance ; and^ 
accordingly, hereby prohibits the publishing any 
such for the future till they have first passed his 
examination, and received his imprimatur ; for 
which be demands as a fee only sixpence per 
sheet, 

N.B. He nevertheless permits to be published 
all satirical remarks on the Bnsy-Body, the above 
prohibition notwithstanding, and without examina* 
tion, or requiring the said fees ; which indulgence 
the small wits in and about this city are advised 
gratefully to accept and acknowledge. 

The gentleman who calls himself Sirronio is di- 
rected, on receipt of this, to burn his great book of 
Crudities. 

P. S. In compassion to that young man, on ac- 
count of the great pains he has taken, in considera» 
tion of the character I have just received of him, 
that he is really good-oatured, and on condition he 
shows it to no^ foreigner or stranger of sense, I 
have thought fit to reprieve his said great book of 
Crudities from the flames till farther order. 



Noli me tangeie. 

I had resolved, when I first commenced this de- 
sign, on no account to enter into a public dispute 
with any man ; for I judged it' would be e(][nally un- 
pleasant to me and my readers, to see this paper' 
filled' with contentious wrangling, answers, replies,, 
&c. which is a way of wilting that is endless, and, 

VOL. 1. C 
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St the same time, seldom oontidns any thing that U 
either edifying or entertaining. Yet, when such a 
considerable man as Mr. * * * finds himself con- 
cerned 80 warmly to accuse and condemn nie, as 
he has done in Keimer's last Instructor, I cannot 
forbear endeavouring to say something in my own 
defence, from one of the worst of characters that 
could be given me by a man of worth. Bat as I 
have many things of more consequence to offer the 
public, I declare that I will never, afte^ this time, 
take notice of any accusations, not better supported 
with truth and reason ; much less may every little 
scribbler, that shall attacls me, expect an answer 
from the Busy-Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, 
either directly or indirectly, in the said paper, is 
this : not to mention the first weighty sentence 
concerning vanity and ilLnature, and the, shrewd 
intimation that I am without charity, and thereftre 
can have no pretence to religion, I am represented 
as guilty of defamation and scandal, the odiousness 
of which is apparent to every good man, and the 
practice of it opposite to Christianity, morality, and 
common justice, and, in some cases, so far l>elow 
all these, as to be inhuman ; as a blaster of repu- 
tations $ as attempting, by a pretence, to screen 
myself from the imputation of malice and prejudice; 
as using a weapon, which Uie wiser and better part 
of mankind liold in abhorrence; and as giving 
treatment which the \dser and better part of man- 
kind dislike on the same principles, and for the 
same reason, as they do assassination, &c. ; and aU 
this is inferred and concluded from a character I 
have wrote in my Number III, 
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Iti order to examine the justioe and tmth of this 
heavy charge, let vs recor to that character. And 
here we may be surprised to find what a trifle has 
nOsed this mighty clamoar and complaint, this 
grieroas accasation! — ^The worst thing said of the 
persooy in what is called my gross description (he 
be who he will to whom my accuser has applied the 
character of Cretico)^is, that he is a soar pltiloso- . 
pher, crafty, bot not wise. Few human characters 
can be drawn that will not At somebody, in so 
large a country as this ; but one would thinly, sup- 
posing I meant Cretico a real person, I had suf- 
ficiently manifested my impartiality, when I said, 
in that very paragraph, that Cretico is not without 
virtue; that there are many good things in him, 
and many good actions reported of him; which 
must be allowed in all reason very much to over- 
balance in his favour those worst words, sour tem- 
pered, and cunning. Nay, my very enemy and ac- 
cuser must have been sensible of this, when he 
freely acknowledges, that he has been seriously 
considering, and cannot yet determine, which he 
would choose to l>e, the Cato or Cretico of that 
paper ; since my Cato b one of the best of cha- 
racters. Thus much in my own vindication. As 
to the only reasons there given why I ought not to 
continue drawing characters, viz. Why should any 
man's picture be published which he never sat for ) 
or his good name taken from him any more than 
his money or possessions, at the arbitrary will Of 
another, &c. I have but this to answer : the money 
or possessions, I presume, are nothing to tlie pur- 
pose; since no man can claim a right either to 
those or a good name> if he has acted so as to for* 
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feit them. Aud are not the pablic the only jadges 
what share of repntation they think proper to allow 
any man ? Supposing I was capable, and had an 
iaclinationy to draw all the good and bad characters 
In America, why shonld> a good man be offended 
with me for drawing good characters ? And if I 
draw Ul ones, can they fit any but those that de- 
serve them ? And onght any bat snch to be con- 
cerned that they have their deserts ? I have as 
great an aversion and abhorrence for defamation 
and scandal as any man, and would, with the 
utmost care, avoid being guilty of snch base things : 
besides, I am very sensible and certain, that if 
I should make use of this paper to defame any per- 
son, my reputation would be sooner hurt by it than 
his; and the Busy- Body would quickly become de- 
testable ; because, in such a case, as is justly ob- 
served, the pleasure arising from a tale of wit and 
novelty soon dies away in generous and honest 
minds, and is followed with a secret grief, to see 
their neighbours calumniated. But if I myself was 
actually the worst man in the province, and any 
one should draw my true character, would it not be 
ridiculous in me to say, he had defamed and scan- 
dalized me, unless he had added in a matter of 
truth ? If any thing is meant by asking why any 
man's picture should be published which he never 
BaX-ioT ? it must be, that we should give no cha« 
racter without the owner'^ consent. If I discern 
the wolf disguised in harmless wool, aud contriving 
the destruction of my neighbour's sheep, must 
I have his permission before I am allowed to dis- 
cover and prevent him ? If I know a man to be a 
designing knave, must I ask his consent, to bid my 
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friends beware of him ? If so, then, hy the t 
rule, supposing the Bosy-Body had really merited 
all his enemy had charged him with, his con- 
sent likewise ought to haye been obtained, before 
so terrible an accusation was published against 
him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last 
para^lfraph save one of the piece now examined, 
much ill nature and some good sense are co- 
inhabitants, as he expresses it. - The ill nature 
appears, Jtt his endeavouring to discover • satire, 
where Llotended no such thing, but quite the re- 
verse:, the good sense is this; that drawing toe 
good, a character of any one is a refined manner of 
satire, that, may be as injarious to him as the con- 
tnkry,;by bringing on an examination that uudi^esses 
the person ; and in the haste of doing it, he may 
happen to be stripped of what he really owns and 
deserves. As I am censor, I mighr punish the first, 
but I forjB^ive it. Yet I will not leave the latter un- 
reyvarded; but assure my adversary, that in con- 
^deration of the merit of those four lines, I am 
resolved to forbear injaring him on any account in 
that refined manner. 

I thank my neighbour P*«*W«* •! for his kind 
letter. 

The lions complained of shall be muzzled. 
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THE BUSY-BODY^No.Vin. 

From Tuesday^ March 18, to Tuesday, March 25, 

1729. 
J* 
Quid non morUlia pectora cogU* 
, Auri sacra fames ? Firgil* 

One of the greatest pleasures an author can have, 
is, certainly, the hearing his works applauded. The 
hiding from the world our names, while we publish 
our thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to this self- 
gratification, that I hope my well-wisbers will ooo- 
gratnlate me on my escape from the many diligent 
but fruitless inquiries that have of late been made 
after me. Every man will own, that an author^ as 
such, ought to be hid by the merit of his pro- 
ductions only; but pride, party, and prejudice, aC 
this time, run so very high, that experience shows 
we form our notions of a piece by the character of 
the author. Nay, there are some very humble po- 
liticians in and about this city, who will ask on 
which side the writer is before they presume to 
give their opinion of the thing wrote. Tliis un- 
generous way of proceeding T was well aware of 
before I published my first speculation'; and there- 
fore concealed my name : and I appeal to the more 
generous part of the world, if I have, since I 
appeared in the character of the Busy-Body, given 
-an instance of my siding with any partjr more than 
another, in the unhappy divisions of my country; 
and I have, above all, this satisfaction in myself, 
that neither affection, aversion, or interest, have 
biassed me to use any partiality towards any man 
ox set of men ; but whatsoever I find nonsenacal, 
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lidicnlons, or immorally dishonesty I have, and shall 
continue openly-to attack, ^th the freedom of an 
honest man, and a lover of my country. 
. I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that should attend the cen- 
sorial office, when I hear the odd and unaccountable 
expositions that are put upon some of my works, 
through the malicious ignorance of some, and the 
. vain pride of more than ordinary penetration in 
others ; one instance of which many of my reader^ 
are acquainted with. A certain gentleman has 
taken a great deal of pains to write a key to the 
letter in my Number IV, wherein he has inge- 
niously converted a gentle satire upon tedious and 
impertinent visitants, into a libel on some of the 
government. This I mention only as a specimen of 
the taste of the gentleman ; I am, forsooth, bound 
to please in my speculations, not that I suppose my 
impartiality will ever he called in question on that 
account. Injustices of this nature I could complain 
of in many instances ; but I am at present diverted 
by the reception of a letter, which, though it 
regards me only in my private capacity, as an adept, 
yet I venture to publish it for the entertainment of 
my readers. 

** To Censor Morum^ Esq, Busp^Bodjf Generai of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and the Counties of 
Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex upon Delqware, 

" Honourable Sir, 

** I JUDGB by your lucubrations, that you are not 

ooly a lover of truth and equity, bat a man of parts 

and learning, and a master of sdence; as such 

I honour yon. Know then, most profound sir, that 
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I hare, from my joath up, been a very iudefotlgaU.^ 
student in, and admirer of, that divine scienoe, 
astrology. 1 have read over Scot, Albertns Magoos^ 
and Cornelias Agrippa, above three hundred times; 
and was in hopes, by my Icnowledge.and. indastry^ 
to gain enoagh to have recpm))en8ed me for my 
money expended, and time lost In the purstiU of 
this learning. Yon cannot be ignorant; sir,- (for 
}^our intimate second-sighted correspondent knows 
all things) that there are large sums of money 
hidden nnder ground in divers places about this 
town,' and in many parts of the country : but alasi 
sir, notwithstanding I hare used all the means laid 
down in the immortal authors liefore-mentioned, 
and, when they failed, the ingenious Mr. P — d— 1, 
with his mercurial wand and magnet, I have stili 
failed in my purpose. This, therefore, I send, to 
propose and desire an acquaintance with you ; and 
I do not doubc, notwithstanding my repeated ill 
fortune, but we may be exceedingly serviceable to 
each other in our discoveries; and that if we use 
our united endeavours, the time will come, when 
the Busy. Body, his second-sighted correspondent, 
and your very humble servant, will be three of the 
richest men in the province : and then, sir, what 
may we not do ? A word to the wise is sufficient* 
*' I conclude with all demonstrable respect, 
** Your's and Urania's votary, 

•* Titan Pleiads.** 

In the evening after I had received this letter; I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend, and con^ 
municated to him the proposal. When -he had read - 
it, he assnred me, that to his certain knowledge 
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here is not at this time so much as one ounce of 
silver or gold hid under ground in any part of this 
province ; for that the late and present scarcity of 
money had obliged those, who were liTing, and 
icnew where they had formerly hid any, to take it 
up, and use it in their own necessary aflUrs : and 
as to all the rest, which was buried by pirates and 
others in old times, who were never like to come 
for it, he himself had long since dug it all up, and 
applied it to charitable uses; and this he desired 
me to publish for the general good. For, as he 
acquainted me, there are among .us great numbers 
of honest artificers and labouring people, who, fed 
with a vain hope of growing suddenly rich, neglect 
their business, almost to the ruining of themselves 
and families, and voluntarily endure abundance of 
fatigue in a fruitless search after imaginary hidden 
treasure. They wander through the woods and 
bashes by day, to discover the marks and signs ; at 
midnight they repair to the hopeful spots with 
spades and pickaxes ; full of expectation, they la* 
bour violently, trembling at the same time in every 
joint, through fear of certain malicious daemons, who 
are s^d to haunt and guard such places. At length 
a mighty hole is dug, and perhaiis several cartloads 
of earth thrown out ; but, alas, no keg or iron pot 
is found ! no seaman's chest crammed with Spanish 
pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight ! Then they con- 
clude, that through some mistake in the procedure, 
some rash word spoke, or some rule of art neglect- 
ed, the guardian spirit had power to sink 4t deeper 
into the earth, and convey it out of their reach. 
Yet, wh^n a man is once thus infatuated, he is so 
fax from being discouraged by ill success^ that he is. 
c2 
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rather animated to doable his inddMry, and will 
trjr agaiD aod again in a hundred different places. 
In hopes at laist of meeting with some Inelcy hit, 
that shall at once sufficiently reward him for all his 
expense of time and labour. 

This odd humour of digging for money, through 
a belief that much has been hid by pirates formerly 
frequenting the river, has for several years been 
mighty prevalent among us ; insomuch that you can 
hardly wallc half a mile out of the town on any side, 
without observing several pits dug with that design, 
and perhaps some lately opened. Men, otherwise 
of very good sense, have been drawn into this prac- 
tice, through an overweening desire of sudden 
wealth, and an easy credulity of what they so 
earnestly wished mfght be true; while the ra- 
tional and almost certain methods of acquiring 
riches by industry and frugality are neglected or 
forgotten. There seems to be some peculiar charm 
in the conceit of finding money ; and if the sands 
of Schftylliil were so much mixed With sroall gnuns 
of gold, that a man might in a day's time, with care 
and application, get together to the value of half-a- 
crown, I maice no question but' we should find 
several people employed there, that can with ease 
earn five shillings a day at their pi-oper trades. 

Many are the idle stories told of the private suc- 
cess of some people, by which others are encouraged 
to proceed ; and the astrologers, with whoni the 
counti7 swarms at this 0me, are either in the belief 
of these things themselves, or find their advantage 
in persuading others to believe them ; for they are 
.often consulted about the critical times for digging, 
thcf methods of laying the spirit, and the lilce whim- 
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Aea, wbkh renders them very necessary to, and 
very much caressed by, the poor deluded money- 
hanters. 

There is certainly |K>mething very bewitching in 
the pursuit after mines of gold and silver and other 
valuable metals, and many have been ruined by it^ 
A sea-captain of my acquaintance used to blame 
the English for envying Spain their mines of silver, 
and too much despising or overlooking the advan- 
tages of their own industry and manufactures. " For 
my part," says he, '* I esteem the banks of New- 
foundland to be a more valuable possession than 
the mountains of Potosi ; and when I have been 
there on the fishing account, have looked upon every 
cod pulled up into the vessel as a certain quantity 
of silver ore, which required only carrying to thfi 
next Spanish port to be coined into pieces of eight ; 
not to mention the national profit of fitting out and 
employing such a number of ships and seamen." Jjet 
honest Peter Buckram, who has long, without suc- 
cess, been a searcher after hidden money, reflect on 
this, and be reclaimed from that unaccountable folly. 
Let- him consider, that every stitch he takes when 
be is on his shop-board is picking up part of a grain 
of gold, that will in a few days' time amount to a 
pistole ; and let Faber think the same of every nail 
he diives, or every stroke with his plane. Such 
thoughts may make them industrious, and, of con- 
sequence, in time they may be wealthy. , But how 
absurd is it to neglect a certain profit for such a ridi* 
colons wbimsey ! to spend whole days at the Qeorge, 
in company with an idle pretender to astrology, 
contriving schemes to discover what was never hid- 
den, and foiigetfnl how carelessly busiaess is ma* 
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paged at home in their ahseiice ! to leave their wites 
and a warm bed at midnight, (no matter if it rain, 
hail, snow, or blow a hnrricaoe, provided that be 
the critical hour), and fatigue themselves vnth the 
violent ezerrise of digging for what they shall never 
Shd, and perhaps getting a cold that may cost their 
lives, or at least disordering themselves so as to be 
fit for no business beside for some days after ! Snrely 
this is nothing less than the most egregious foHj 
and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend, Agricola, of Chester county, when he gave 
his son a good plantation :-— <* My son,'* says be, 
'< I give thee now a valuable parcel of land ; I 
assure thee I have found a considerable quantity of 
gold by digging there ; thee mayest do the same : 
but thee must carefully observe this. Never to dig 
more than plough-deep." 

DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, MEETING AC^* 
CIDENTALLY IN THE FIELDS, CONCERNING TIR-t 
TUE AND PLEASURE. 

From the Pmniylvania Gazette, No, 84, June 23, 
1730. 

Phihcles, My friend Horatio I I am very glad to 
see you; prithee how -came such a man as yon 
alone ? and musing too ? What misfortune in your 
pleasures has^ent you to philosophy for relief? 

'Horatio. You guess very right, my dear Philodest 
we pleasure-hunters are never without them ; and 
yet so enchanting is the game, we cannot quit the 
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dhaee. How calm and undutnrbed is yovr life! 
how free from present embarrassments and fntnre 
cares! I know yon love me, and look with com- 
passion upon my conduct ; show me, then, the path 
which leads np to that constant and invariable 
goody which I have beard yon so beautiliilly de- 
scribCy and which yon seem so fnlly to possess. 

PAH. There are few men in the world I vidae 
more than yon, Horatio I for, amidst all yonr foibles 
and painfhl pursuits of pleasure, I haye oft observed 
in yon an honest heart, and a mind strongly bent 
towards virtue. I wish, from my sool, I coiild 
assist yon in acting steadily the part of a reasonable 
creature ; for if you would not think it a paradox, 
I should tell you 1 love you better than you do 
yourself. 

Hot, a paradox indeed ! Better than I do my- 
self ? when I love my dear self so well, that I lore 
every thing else for my own sake. 

PMi, He only loves himself well, who rightly and 
judiciously loves himself. 

Hot, What do yon mean by that, Philodes ? Yon 
men of reason and virtue are always dealing in 
mysteries, though you laugh at them when the 
church makes them. I think he loves himself very 
well, and very judiciously too, as you call It, who 
allows himself to do whatever he pleases. 

Phil, What, though it be to the ruin and de- 
stmction of that very self which he loves so well I 
That man alone loves himself rightly, who procures 
the greatest possible good to himself through the 
whole of his existence ; and so pursues pleasure as 
not to give for it more than it is worth. 
ffor. That depends.all upon opinion. Who shall 
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judge what the pleasure is worth ? Sap^Msd a 
ideasiug form of the fair kind strikes me so mach, 
that I can enjoy nothiug without the enjoyment of 
that one object ; or that pleasure in general is so 
favourite a mistress, that I wiU take her, as men do 
their wives, for better,- for worse ; minding no con- 
sequences, nor regarding what is to come — why 
. should I not do it ? 

PhiL Suppose, Horatio, that a friend of yours 
enters into the world about two.aud^twenty, with 
a healthful, vigorous body, and a fair plentiful 
estate of about five hundred pounds a year ; and 
yet^ before he had reached thirty, should, by follow- 
ing his own pleasures, and, not as you, duly re- 
gardtng consequences, have run out of his estate, 
and disabled his body to that degree, that he had 
neither the means nor capacity of enjoyment left, 
«or. any jthing else to do but wisely shoot himself 
through the head to be at rest ; what would yon 
say to this unfortunate man*s conduct ? Is it wrong 
by opinion or fancy only ? or is there really a right 
fltud' wrong in the case ? Is not one opinion of life 
atjd action juster than another ? or one soEt of con- 
duct preferable to Another? or does that juiserable 
SOD of pleasure appear* as reasonable and lovsly a 
' being in your eyes, as a man who, by prudtotiy and 
rightly gratifying his natural passions, had preserved 
his body in full health, and his, estate entire, and 
enjoyed both to a good old age» and then died with 
a thankful heart for the good things he *bad re- 
ceived, and with an entire submission to the wiIT 
of him who first called him into being } Say, Ho- 
ratio, are these men equally wise and happy ? and 
M every thing to be measured by mere fancy and 
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ofMnloo, without conaidering whether that faoc; or 
opiDion be ri^ht ? 

Hw, Hardly so neither, I thinlc : yet sure the 
urifle and good Aathor of nature coald never malie 
us to plague us. He could ne^^r give us passions, 
on purpose to subdue and conquer them ; nor pro- 
duce this self of mine, or any other self, only that 
it may be denied ; for that is denying the works of 
the great Creator himself. Self-denial, then, which 
is what I suppose you mean by prudence, »eems to 
be not only absurd, but very dishonourable to that 
supreme wisdom and goodness, which is supposed 
to malce so ridiculous and contradictory a creature, 
that must be always fighting with himself in order 
to be at rest, and undergo voluntary hardships in 
order to be happy. Are we created sick only to be 
commanded to be sound ? are we born under one 
. law, our passions, and yet bound to another, that of 
reason ? Answer me, Phiiocles ; for I am warmly 
concerned for the tionour of Nature, the mother of 
u» all. 

PhU. I find, Horatio, my two characters have 
affrighted you; so that you decline the trial of 
what is good b^ reason, and had rather make a bold 
attack upon Providence; the usual .way of yon gen- 
tlemen of fashion— who when, by living in defiance 
of the eternal rules of reason, you have plunged 
yourselves Into a thousand difficulties, endeavour 
to make yourself easy by throwing the burthen 
upon nature. You are, Horatio, in a very misera- 
ble condition indeed ;^ for yon say you cannot be 
happy if you control your passions, and feel' your- 
self miserable by an unrestrained gratification of 
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tbem; no that here is eril, irremediable evil, either 
way. 

Hot, That is very true; at least it appears so to 
me. Pray what haFe you to say, Philocles, ia ho- 
oour of Nature or Providence ? Methinks, I am in 
paiu for her :-^how do you rescue her, poor lady ? 

Phil, This, my dear Horatio, I have to say ; that 
what you find fault with, and clamour agidnst, as 
the most terrible evil in the world, self-denial, is 
really the greatest good and the highest self-grati- 
fication. If indeed you use the word in the sense of 
some weak moralists, and much weaker divines, you 
will have just reason to laugh at it ; but if you take 
it as understood by philosophers and men of sense, 
you will presently see her charms, and fly to her 
embraces, notwithstanding her demure looks, as 
absolutely necessary to produce even your own dar- 
ling sole good, pleasure ; for self-denial is never a 
duty, or a reasonable action, but as it is a natural 
means of procuring more pleasure than you can 
taste without it ; so that this grave saint-like guide 
to happiness, as rough and dreadful as she has been 
made to appear, is in truth the kindest and moat 
1)eautiful mistress in the world. 

Hor, Prithee, Philocles, do not wrap yourself in 
allegory and metaphor. Why do you tease me 
dms ? I long to be satisfied, what is this philoso- 
phical self-denial ; the necessity and reason of it t 
I am impatient, and all on fire. Explun, therefore, 
in your beautiful, natural, easy way of reasoning, 
what I am to understand by this grave lady of yours, 
with so forbidding downcast looks, and yet so abso» 
Intely necessary to my pleasures : I stand to embrace 
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ber ; for you kDow, pleasure I court under all shapes 
and fornn. 

Phil. Attend then, and you will see the reason of 
this phiiosophicai self-denial. There can be no ab- 
solute jierfection in any creature; because every 
creature is derived from something of a superior 
adsteBoe, and dependent on that source for its own 
existence. No created bong can be alUwise, idl- 
goody and all powerful, because his powers and ca- 
padties are finite and lin^ited ; consequently, what- 
ever is created^ must, in its own nature, be subject 
to irregularities, excess, and imperfections. All in- 
telligent, rational agents, find in themselves a power 
of judging what kind of beings they are ; what ac- 
tions are proper to presen-e them, and what conse- 
quences will generally attend them ; what pleasures 
they are for, and to what degree their natures are 
capable of receiving them. All we have to do then, 
Horatio, is to consider, when we are surprised with 
a new object, and passionately desire to ci^oy it, 
whether the gratifying that passion be consistent 
with the gratifying other passions and appetites 
equal, if not- more necessary to us, and whether it 
consists with our happiness to-morrow, next week, 
or' next year : but as we all wish to live, we are 
obliged by reason to take as much care for our fu- 
ture as our present happiness, and not to build 
one upon' the ruins of the other : but if, through 
the strength and power of a present passion, and 
through want of attending to consequences, we 
have erred and exceeded the bounds which na- 
ture or reason have set us; we are then, for our 
own sakes, to refrain or deny ourselves a present 
momentary pleasure for a future, constant,, and 
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dnrable oue ; so that this philosophical seif-dei^al 
is only refusing to do an action which you strongly 
desire, because it is inconsistent with health, con- 
Tenience, or circumstances in the world ; or, in 
other words, because it would cost yon more than 
it was worth. You would lose by it, as a man of 
pleasure. Thus you see, Horatio, that self-denial 
is not only the most reasonable, but the most plea- 
sant thing in the world. 

Hor, We are just coming into town, so that we 
cannot pursue this argument any farther at present : 
you have said a great deal for nature, providence, 
and reason ; happy are they who can follow such 
divine guides. 

PhU. Horatio, good night ; I wish you wise in 
your pleasures. 

Hor, I wish, Philocles, I could be as wise in mj 
pleasures as you are pleasantly wise : your wisdom 
is agreeable, your virtue is amiable, and your pbilo* 
sophy the highest luxury. Adieu, thou enchanUng 
reasoner. 

A SECOND DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN PHILOCLES AND HORATIO, CONCERNING 
VIRTUE AND PLEASURE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 86, July 9, 
1730. 

Phil, Dear Horatio, where hast thou been these' 
three or four months ? What new adventures have 
you fallen upon since I met you in these delightful, 
all-inspiring fields, and wondered how such a plei^ 
sure-hunter as you could bear being alone ? 
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ffw* O Philocles ! thon best of friends^ becatis^ 
«. friend to reason and rirtne ! I am very glad to 
see yon. Do not you remember I told you then, 
that some misfortunes in my pleasures had sent me 
to philosophy for relief? but now I do assure yop I 
can, without a sigh, leave other pleasures for those 
of philosophy ; I can hear the word reason men- 
tioned, and virtue praised, without laughing. Do 
not I bid fair for conversion, think you ? 

Phil. Very fair, Horatio; for I remember the 
time when reason, virtue, and pleasure were the 
same thing with you ; when you counted nothing 
good but what pleased, nor any thing reasonable 
but what you gained by ; when you made a jest of a 
mind, and the ple^asures of reflection ; and elegantly 
placed your sole happiness, like the rest of the ani* 
mal creation, in the gi*atification of sense. 

Hot* I did so ; but in our last conversation, when 
walking upon the brow of this hill, and looking 
^omx on that broad, rapid river, and yon widely- 
extended, beautifully-varied plain, you taught me 
another doctrine : you showed me that self-denial; 
which, above all things, I abhorred, was really the 
greatest good, and the highest self-gratiflcation, 
and absolutely necessary to prdduce even my own 
darling sole good — pleasure. 

PhU. True ; I told you that self.denial was never 
a duty, but when it was a natural means of pro- 
curing more pleasure than we could taste without 
it : that as we all strongly desire to live, and to live 
only to enjoy ; we should take as much care about 
our future as our present happiness, and not build 
one upon the ruins of the other ; that we should 
look to the end, and regard consequences; and xU 
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thrcnigh want of attention, we had erred, and ex- 
ceeded the bounds which nature had set us— we 
were then obliged, for our own saices, to reftain or 
deny ourselves a present momentary pleasure, for a 
fdture, constant, and durable good. 
- Hor,\ You have shown, Philocles, that self-denial, 
which wealc or interested men have rendered the 
most forbidding, is really the most delightful and 
amiable, the most reasonable and pleasant thiog- in 
the world. In a word, if I nndemtiuid yon aright, 
self-denial is, in truth, self-recognising, seif-ac- 
knowledging, or self-owning. . But now, my friend, 
you are to perform another promise, and show me 
the path that leads up to that constant, darabk, 
and invariable good, which I have heard yon so 
beautifully descril^, and which you seem so fuUy to 
possess. Is not this good of yours a mere chimera? 
Can any thing be constant in a world which is 
eternally changing, and which appears to exist by 
an everlasting revolution of one thiiig into anotiier; 
and where every thing without us, and every thing 
within us, is in perpetual motion ? What is this 
constant durable good then of yours?, Prithee,' 
satisfy my soul, for I am all on fire, and impatient 
to enjoy her. Produce this eternal, blooming god- 
dess, with never-fading charms, and see whether I 
will not embrace her with as much eagerness and 
rapture as you. 

Phil, You seem enthusiastically warm, Horatio ; 
I will wait till you are cool enough to attend to the 
sober dispassionate voice of reason. 

Hor, You mistalEe me, my dear Philodes; my 
warmth is not so great as to run away with my rea- 
son; it is only just raised enough to open my 
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fBupaUles, and fit them to receive those etenud 
tilths, . and that durable good, which yoo so tri- 
^amphaotly boasted of. Begin^ then: I am pre- 
pared. 

Phil, I will. I believe, Horatio, with all yonr 
Boepticism about you, you will allow that good to be 
cx>ii8taDt, which is never absent from you ; and that 
to be durable, which never ends but with your being. 

£far. Yes: goon. 

Phil, That can never be the good of a creature, 
which, when present, the creature may be miserable, 
and when absent, is certdnly so. 

Hot, T think not: but pray explain what yon 
mean ; for I am not much used to this abstract way 
of reasoning. 

Phil. I mean all the pleasures of sense. The 
good of man cannot consist in the mere pleasures 
of sense; because, when any one of those ob« 
jects which you love is absent, or cannot be come 
at, you .are certainly miserable; and if the fa- 
culty be impaired, though the object be present, 
you cannot enjoy it. So that this sensual good de> 
pends upon a thousand things without and within 
you, and all out of your power. Can this then "he 
the good of man ? Say, Horatio, what think you ? 
\a not this a checquered, fleeting, fantastical good ? 
Can that, in any propriety of speech, be called the 
good of man, which, even while he is tasting, he 
may be miserable; and which, when he cannot 
taste, he is necessalrily so ? Can that be our good 
which costs us a great deal of pains to obtain, ^ 
which cloys in possessing, for which we cannot wait 
the return of appetite before we can enjoy again ? 
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Or, is that oar good which we can come at without 
dlfficnlty, which is heightened by possessiooy which 
Bover ends in weariness and disappointment, and 
which, the more we enjoy, the better qualified we 
are to enjoy on ? 

Hw, The latter, I thinlc ; but why do yoa tor- 
ment me thus ? Philocles, show me this good im- 
mediately. 

PHL i have showed you what it is not ; it is not 
sensual ; but it is rational and moral good : it is 
doing ail the good we can to others, by acts of hu- 
manity, friendship, generosity, and l>enev^oleDce. 
Thb is that constant and durable .good, which will 
afford contentment and satisfaction always alilce, 
without variation or diminution. I speak to your 
experience now, Horatio ; did you ever find your- 
self weary of relieving the miserable, or of raising 
the distressed into life or happiness ? or rather do 
not you find the pleasure grow upon you by repeti- 
tion, and that .it is greater in the reflection than in 
the act itself ? Is there a pleasure upon earth to be 
compared with that which arises fkvm the sense of 
mailing others happy ? Cap this picture ever be 
absent, or ever end, but with your being ? Does it 
* not always accompany you ? Doth not it lie down 
and rise with you, live as long as you live, give yoa 
consolation in the hour of death, and remain with 
you when all other things are going to forsalce yon, 
or yon them ? 

Hut, How glowingly you paint, Philocles : me- 
thinks, Horatio is among tlie enthusiasts. I fed 
the passion ; I am enchantingly convinced ; but I 
do not know why \ oferl>ome by something stronger 
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thao reason. Sure some divinity speaks within 
me. Bat prithee, Pbilocles, give me the cause why 
this rational and moral good so infinitely excels the 
mere natural or sensnal. 

PAH. I think, Horatio, that I have clearly shown 
you the difference between merely natural or sensual 
good, and rational or moral good. Natural or sen- 
sual pleasure continues no longer than the action 
itself; but this divine or moral pleasure continues 
when the action is over, and swells and grows upon 
your hand by reflection : the one is unconstant, an- 
satisfying, of short duration, and attended with 
numberless ills ; the other is constant, yields full 
satisfaction, is durable, and no evils preceding, ac- 
ocnnpanying, or following it. But if you inquire 
farther into the cause of this difference, and would 
know why the moral pleasures are greater than the 
sensual, perhaps the reason is the same as in all 
other creatures J that their happiness or chief good 
consists in acting up to their chief faculty, or that 
faculty which distinguishes them from all creatures 
of a different species. The chief faculty in man is 
l^is reason ; and, consequently, his chief good con- 
sists not merely in action, but in reasonable action. 
By reasonable actions, we understand those actions 
which are preservative of the human kind, and na- 
' tnrally tend to produce real and unmixed happiness ^ 
and these actions, by way of distinction, we call ac* 
tions morally good. 

Hor. Yon speak very clearly, Philodes : bnt that 
no difficulty may remain on my mind, pray tell me 
what is the real difference between natural good and 
evil, ai|d moi^ good and evil; for I know several 
people who use Uie terms without ideas. 
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PhU. That may be: the differebce lies only in 
this— that natural good and evil are pleaftbre and 
pain, moral good 'and evil are pleasnrie or pain pro* 
dnced with intention and design ; for it is the in- 
tention only that makes the agent morally good or 
bad. 

ffor, Bnt may not a man, with a very good inten- 
tion, do an eril action ? 

Phil. Yes ; but then he errs in judgment, though 
his design be good : if his error be inevitable, or 
snch as, all things considered, he could not help, he 
is inculpable; but if it arose through want of dili- 
gence in forming his judgment about the nature of 
human actions, he is immoral and culpable. 

Hor, I find then that in order to please ourselves 
rightly, or to do good to others morally, we should 
take great care of our opinions. 

Phil, Nothing concerns you more ; for as the 
happiness or real good of men consists in right 
action, and right action cannot be produced without 
rigiht opinion ; it behoves us, above all things in this 
world, to take care that our own opinions of things 
be according to the nature of things. The founda- 
tion of all virtue and happiness is thinking rightly. 
He who sees ^n action is right— that is, naturally 
tending to good, and does it because of that tend- 
ency, he only is a moral man ; and he alone is ca* 
pable of that constant, durable, and invariable good, 
which has been the subject of this conversation, 

ffor. How, my dear philosophical guide, shall I 
be able to know, and determine certainly, what is 
right and wrong in life ? 

PhU, Aa easily as yon distinguish a circle from a 
square, or light from darkness. Look, Horatio, into 
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file sacred book of nature, read your own nattiref 
and view the relation which other men stand In to 
yon, and you to them, and yon will immediately see 
what constitutes human happiness^ and, conse* 
^aeutlyy what is right, 

Hwr, We are just coming into town, and can say 
no more at present. You are my good gentus, Phi- 
locles; you have showed me wfiat is good; yoU 
have redeemed me from the slavery and misery of 
ibUy and vice, and make me a free and happ^ 
helng. 

PAH. X^eu I am th<» happiest man in the world : 
\fe you steady, Horatio \ never depart from reason 
and virtue. 

Hot. Sooner wi]l I lose my existence. Good nighty 
PbUocles. 

PhU, Adieu, dear Horatio ! 

PUBLIC MEN. 

From the Penntyhania Gazette, No, 95, Sept, 3, 
1730. 

The following is a dialogue between Socrates the 
great Athenian philosopher, and one Glaucon, a 
private man of mean abilities, but ambitious of be* 
Ing chosen a senator, and of governing the republic; 
wherein Socrates, in a pleasant manner, convinces 
him of his incapacity for public aflkirs^ by making 
him sensible of his ignorance of the interests of his 
country, in their several branches, and entirely ^s- 
saades him from any attempt of that nature. There 
is also added at the end, part of another diatogu^ 
the same Socrates had with one Charmidas^a worthy 
man, but too modest; wherein he endearoors to 

VOL. 1. O 
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jieraiade liim to put himself forward and onderta&e 
pablic bufiiDess, as being rery capable of it. The 
wbole is taken from Xenophon's Memorable ThiDga 
of Socrates, lib. 3. 

A certain man, whose name was Glancon, the 
•4on of Ariston, had so fixed it in his mind to go- 
tern the republic, that he frequently presented 
liimself before the people to discourse of affairs 
of state, though all the world laughed at him for 
it; nor was it in the power of bis relations or 
friends to dissuade him from that design.. But 
Socrates had a kindness for him on account of 
Plato, hiff brother; and he only it was who made 
him change his resolution. He met him, and ac« 
cested him in so winning a manner, that he first 
obliged him to hearken to his discourse. He began 
with him thus : " YOu have a mind, theo^ tp go- 
vern the republic ? " " I have so,*' answered 
Glaucon. " You cannot," replied Socrates, *' have 
a more noble design : for if yon can accomplish 
\t, so as to become absolute, you will be able 
to serve your friends ; yon will rsase your family ; 
70U will extend the bounds of your country ; you 
wiH be known not only in Athens, but throng all 
Greece ; and perhaps your renown will fly even to 
the barbarous nations, as did that of Themistodes. 
In short, wherever you come, you will have the re- 
spect and admiration of 1 all the world." These 
"words soothed Glaucon, and won him to give e«r to 
Socrates, who went on this manner : '* But it is 
certain, that if you desire to> be honoured, you 
must be useful to the state." ** Certainly," said 
iSkBStcon, *' And in the name of all tlie gods," re- 
ftied Socratesy <* ten me what is the first service 
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you intend to render the state." Glaucon was 
considering what to answer, when Socrates con- 
tinned : ** If you design tq make the fortune of one 
of your friends, you will endeavour to make him 
rich ; and thus, perhaps, you will make it your 
b^iness to enrich the republic?" VI would," 
answered Glaucon. Socrates replied, *' Would not 
the way to enrich the republic be to increase its 
revenue ?** " It is very likely it would," answered 
Glaucon. " Tell me, then, in what consists the 
revenue of the state, and to fiow much may it 
amount ? I presume you have particularly studied 
this matter, to the end that, if any thing should be 
lost on one hand, you might know where to make 
It good on another ; and that if a fund should fail on 
a sudden, you might immediately be able to settle 
another in its place." '' I protest,*' answjered 
Cflaucon, " I have never thought of this." " Tell 
me, at least, the expenses of the republic ; for no 
doubt you mean to retrench the superfluous." '' I 
have, never thought of this either," said Glaucon. 
** You were best, then, to put off to another time 
your design of enriching the republic, which you 
cap never be able to do while you are ignorant both 
pf its expenses and revenue.*' ** There is another 
way to enrich a state," said Glaucon, " of which 
.you take no notice ; that is, by the ruin of its ep&- 
tnies." " You are in the right," answered Socrates; 
*^ but to this end it is necessary to be stronger than 
they, otherwise we shall run the hazard of losing 
what we have : he, therefore, .who talks of under- ' 
^taking a war, ought to, know the strength on both 
^sides ; to the end that, if hi£t party be the stronger, 
lie may boldly advise for war ; and if it be the 
weaker^ he may dissuade th« people from engaging 
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themselves in so dangerons an enterprise." ** AH 
this is tme." ** Tell me then," continued So- 
crates, ** how strong onr forces are by sea and 
land, and how strong are onr enemies ?" ** Indeed," 
said Glaucon, " I cannot tell yuu on a sadden.** 
** if you have a list of them in writing, pray show 
it me ; I sliould be glad to hear it read." *' I hare 
It not yet." '' I see then," said Socrates, <* that 
we shall not engage in war so soon ; for the great- 
ness of the undertaking will hinder you from ma- 
turely weighing all the consequences of it in the 
lieginning of your government. But," continued 
he, ** you have thought of the defence of the 
country ; you know what garrisons are necessary, 
and what are not ; you know what number of 
troops is sufficient in one, and not sufficient in an- 
other ; you will cause the necessary garrisons to be 
reinforced, and disband those that are useless ?" 
*•' I should be of opinion," said Glaucon, ** to leave 
none of them on foot, because they ruin a country 
on pretence of defending it." But Socrates ob- 
jected, ** If all the garrisons were taken away, 
there would be nothing to hinder the first comer 
from Carrying off what he pleased. But how come 
you to know that the garrisons behave themselves 
well ? Have you been upon the place ? Have you 
seen them ?" ** Not at all : but I suspect it to be 
«a" •* When, therefore, we are certain of it," 
s^d Socrates, *< and can speak upon better grounds 
tlian simple conjectures, we will propose this advice 
to the senate." ** It may be well to do so," said 
Glaucon. " It comes into my mind too,'* said 
Socrates, *' that you have never been at the mines 
of silver, to examine why they bring not in so much 
now as they did formerly." «• You say. true ; I 
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haire never been there." ** Indeed, they say the 
place is very nohealthy, and that may excuse yon." 
" You rally roe now," said Glaucon. Socrates 
added, " But I believe you have at least observed 
how much corn our lands produce, how long it will 
ser\'e to supply our city, and how much more we 
shall want for the whole year ; to the end you may 
not be surprised with a scarcity of bread, but may 
give tiroe]y orders for the necessary provisions." 
" There is a deal to do," said Glaucon, ** if we 
must take care of all these things.*' ** There is 
soj" replied Socrates ; *' and it is even impossible 
to manage our own families well, unless we know 
ail that is wanting, and take care to provide it. As 
yon see, therefore, that our city is composed of 
above ten thousand families, and it being a difficult 
t^sk to watch over them all at once, why did you 
not first try to relieve your uncle's affairs, which 
are running to decay ? and, after having given that 
proof of your industry, you might have taken a 
greater trust upon you. But now, when you find 
yonrself incapable of aiding a private man, how can 
yon think, of behaving yourself so as to be useful to 
a whole people ? Ought a man who has not 
strength to carry a hundred pound, weight to nnder^ 
take to carry a heavier burthen ?" "I would have 
done good service to my uncle," said Glaucon, " if 
he would have taken my advice." " How," replied 
Socrates, ** have you not been able hitherto to go- 
vern the mind of your uncle ;, and do you now be- 
lieve yourself able to govern the minds of all the 
Athenians, and his among the rest ? Take heed, 
my dear Glaucon, take heed, lest too great a desire - 
of power should render you despised ; consider 
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how dangerous it is to spealc and entertain our- 
selves coDceming things we do not understand :' 
what a figure do those- forward and rash people 
make in the world who do so! and judge yourself 
whether they acquire more esteem than blame, 
whether they are more admired than contemned. 
Think, on the contrai7, with how much honour a 
man is regarded who understands perfectly what 
he says and what he does, and then you will confess 
that renown and applause have always been the re« 
compense of true merit ; and, if you enter upon 
tbe goverament of the republic with a mind moref 
sagacious than usual, I shall not wonder if you suc-^ 
ceed in all your designs." 

Thus Socrates put a stop to the disorderly am- 
bition of this man t but, on an occasion quite con- 
trary, he in the following manner exhorted CharV 
midas to take an employment. He was a man of 
sense, and more deserving than most others in tiie 
same post ; but, as he was of a modest disposition , 
h« constantly declined, and made great difficulties 
of engaging himself in public business. Socrates 
therefore addressed himself to him in this manner : 
'* If yon knew any man that could gain the prizes 
in the public games, and by that means reader 
himself illustrious, and acquire glory to his coun-^ 
try, what would you say of him If he refused to 
oflFer himself to the combat ?" " I would say," 
answered Charmidas, ** chat he was a mean-spirit- 
ed, eflFeminate fellow." " And if a man were ca- 
pable of governing a republic, X)f increasing its- 
power by his advice, and of raising himself by this 
means to a high degree of honour. Would you not 
brand him likewise with a meanness of soul^ if he 
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wovid not present htaself to he empioyed ?*' ' " Per* 
baps I might," said Cbarmidas : '* but why do 
you ask me this question ?" Socrates replied, 
** Because you are capable of managing the atairs 
of the republic ; and, nevertheless, you aroid doing 
so, though, in quality of a citizen, you are obliged 
to take care of the commonwealth. Be no longer, 
then, thus negligent in this matter ; consider yonr 
abilities and yonr duty with more attention ; and let ' 
not slip the occasions of serving the republic, and 
of rendering it, if possible, more flourishing thaa- 
it is. This will be a blessing whose influence will 
descend not only on the other citizens, but on yonr 
best friends and yourself." 

SELF-DENIAL NOT THE ESSENCE OF 
VIRTUE. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 324, Feb. 18> 
1735. 

It is commonly asserted, that without serf-denial 
there is no virtue, and that the greater the self- 
denial fthe greater the virtue. 

If it were said that he vfho cannot deny himself 
any thing he inclines to, though he knows it will be 
to his hurt, has not the virtue of resolution or for-^ 
titude, it would be intelligible enough ; but, as it 
stands, it seems obscure and erroneous. 

Let us consider some of the virtues singly. 

If a man has no inclination to wrong people in 
his dealings, if he feels no temptation to it, and 
therefore never does it, can it be said that he is not ^ 
a just man ? has be pot the virtue of Justice? 
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If to a certain man idle diversions hare nothing 
in tliem tliat is tempting, and tlierefore lie never 
relaxes his application to bnsiness for their sake, is 
lie not an indnstrtom man ? or has he not the rir- 
toe of industry ? 

I might in like manner instance in all the rest of 
the virtues : but to make the thing short, as it is 
certun that the more we strive against the tempta- 
tion to any vice, and practise the contrary virtue, 
the weaker will that temptation be, and thef stronger 
will be that habit, till at length the' temptation has 
no force, or entirely vanishes ; does it follow frona 
thence, that, in our endeavours to overcome vice, 
we grow continually less and less virtuous, till at 
length we have no virtue at all ? 

If self-denial be the essence of virtue, then it fol- 
lows that the man who is naturally temperate, just,' 
&c. is not virtuous ; but that, in order to be vir. 
ruous, he must, in spite of his natural inclination, 
wrong his neighbours, and eat and drink, &c. to 
excess. 

But perhaps it maybe said, that by the word vir- 
tue, in the above assertion, is meant merit, and so it 
should stand thus : without self-denial tliere is no 
merit, and the greater the self-denial the greater 
the merit. 

The Eelf-denial here meant must be when our 
inclinations are toward vice, or else it would still 
be nonsense. 

By merit is understood desert ; and when we say 
a man merits, we mean that he deserves praise or 
reward. 

We do not pretend to merit any thing of God^ for 
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lie 18 above our services ^ aud the benefits he con- 
fers on us are the effects of his goodness and 
bounty. 

Ail our merit then is with regard to one another, 
and from one to another. 

Taking then the assertion as it last stands^ 

If a man does me a service from a natural bene- 
volent inclination^ does he deserve less of me than 
another, who does^me the like kindness against his 
inclination ? 

. If I have two journeymen^ one naturally indus- 
trious, the other idle, but both perform a day's 
work equally good, ought I to give the latter tha 
most wages ? 

Indeed, lazy workmen are commonly observed to 
be more extravagant in. their demands than the in<- 
dustriotts; for, if they have not more lor thefr 
work, they cannot live as well : but though it \^ 
true to a proverb that lazy folks take the most 
|>ains, does it follow that tbey deserve the i|i09t 
money ? 

If yon were to employ servants in affairs of trust, 
would you not bid more for one you knew Was na. 
jturally honest, than for one naturally roguish, but 
who has lately acted honestly ? for currents, whose 
natural channel is dammed up, till the new course 
is by time worn sufficiently deep and become na- 
tural, are apt to break their banks. If one servant 
is more valuable than another, has he not more 
merit than the other ? and yet this is not on ac- 
count of superior self-denial. 

U a patriot not praise-worthy if public spirit is 
natural to hiip ? 

d2 
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Is a pacing horse less valnable for beiog a natnrS^ 
pacer ? 

Nor, in my opinion, has any man less merit for 
having in general natural rirtnuns inclinations. 

'llie truth is, that temperance, justice, charity, 
&c. are virmes, whether practised with or against 
our inclinatione^ and the man who practises them 
merits our love and esteem ; and self-denial is nei- 
ther good nor bad but as it is af^Iied. He that de- 
nies a vicious inclination is virtuous in proportion 
to his resolution; but the most perfect virtue is 
abovte all temptation, such as the virtue of the 
saints in heaven ; and he who does a foolish, in- 
decent, or wiclscd thing, merely because it is con- 
trary to his Inclination, (lilce some mad enthusiasts 
I have read of, who ran about nalsed, under the no- 
tion of talciug.up the cross,) is not practising the 
reasonable science of virtue, but is a lunatic ' 

ON THE USEFULNESS OF MATHEMATICS^ 

From tfi^ P&msyhania Gazette ^ Ne, 360, Oct, 30, 
1735. 

Mimisaf ATfcs origkially signifies an^y kind of dis« 
cipiine or learning, but now it is taken for that 
science which teaches or contemplates whatever is 
capable of being numbered or measured. That part 
of the mathematics which relates to numbers ouly^ 
is called arithmetic; and tliat which is concerned 
about measure in general, whether length;, breadth^ 
motion, force, &c. is called geometry. 

As to the usefuluess of arithmetic^ it is well 
^nown that uo business, commerce, trade, or em* 
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ploymeilt whatsoever, even from the merchant to 
the shopkeeper, &c. can be managed and carried on 
withoat the a:$s|8tance of numbers ; for by these, 
the trader computes the value of all sorts of goods 
that he dealeth in, does his business with ease and 
certainty, and informs himself how matters stand 
at any time with respect to men, money, or mer- 
chaudiKe, to profit and loss, whether he goes for- 
ward or backward, grows richer or poorer. Neither 
is this science only useful to the merchant, but is 
reckoned the primum mobiie or first mover of ail 
amndane affairs in general; and is useful for all 
sorts and degrees of men, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

As to the nsefjlness of geometry, it is as. certain 
that no curious art, or mechanic work, can either 
be invented, improved, or performed, without Its 
assisting principles. 

It is owing to thissthat astronomers are pot into 
a way of making their observations, coming at the 
knowledge of the extent of the heavens, the duration 
of time, the motions, magnitudes, and distances of 
the heavenly bodies, their situations, positions, 
risings, sittings, aspects, and eclipses; also the 
measure of seasons, of years, and of ages. 

It is by the assistance of this science, that geo- 
graphers present to our view sit ooee the magnitude 
andTorm of the whole earth, the vast extent of the 
seas^ the diviaons of empires, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces. 

It is by the help of geometry, the ingenious ma-, 
riner is instructed how to guide a ship through the 
vast ocean, from one part of the earth to another, 
t^ nearest and safest way, and in tlie shortest time. 
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By help of this science, the architects take their 
just measures for the strnctore of boiidlogs, as 
private houses, churches, palaces, ships^ forti&ca-^ 
iioos, &C. 

By its help, engineers conduct all their worlr, 
take the situation and plan of towns, forts, and 
castles, measure their distances from one to an- 
other, and carry their measure into places that are 
only accessible to the eye. 

From hence also is deduced that admirable art 
of drawing sun-dials on -any plane, howsoever si- 
tuate,' and for any part of the world ; to point out 
the exact time of the day, son's declination, alti^ 
tude, amplitude, azimuth, and other astronomkal 
matters. 

By geometry the surveyor is directed how to 
draw a map of any country, to divide his lands, and 
to lay down and plot any piece of ground, and 
thereby discover the area in acres, rods, and 
perches. The ganger is instructed bow to iind the 
capacities or solid contents of all kinds of vessels, 
in barrels, gallons, bushels, &c. ; and the mieasurer 
is furuinhed with rules for finding the areas and 
contents of superficies and solids, and casting up ali 
manner of workmanship. All these, and many 
more useful arts, too many to be enumerated here, 
wholly depend upon the aforesaid sciences, viz, 
arithmetic and geometry. 

This science is descended from the infancy of 
the world ; the inventors of which were the first 
propagators of human kind, as Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and divers others. 

There has not been any science so much ea- 
teemed and honoured as this of the mathematics. 
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tior with «o much industry and vigilance become 
the care of great men, and laboured in by the 
potentates of the world, viz. emperon, liings, 
princes, &c. 

Mathemmiieal demofUtraiUm^ are a logic of at 
much or more use than that commonly learned ac^ 
schools, serving to a just formation of the mind, 
enlarging its capacities, and strengthening it so as 
to render the same capable of exact reasoning, and 
dSsceming truth from falsehood in all occurrences, 
even subjects not mathematical. For which rea- 
son, it is said, the Egyptians, Persians, LacedemoK. 
oiaos, seldom elected any new liings, but such as 
bad some Icnowledge in the mathematics; ima- 
gining those who had^ not, men of imperfect judg- 
ments, and unfit to rule or govern. 

Though Plato's censure, tliat those who did not 
understand the 117th propositicm of the 13th book 
of Euclid's Elements ought not to be ranked 
amongst rational creatures, was unreasonable and 
unjust; yet to give a man the character of universal 
knowledge who is destitute of a competent know- 
ledge in the mathematics, is no less so. 

The usefulness of some particular parts of the 
mathematics in the common affairs of human life, 
has rendered some knowledge of them very neces* 
sary to a great part of fhankind, and very conve- 
nient to all the rest, that are any way conversant 
beyond the limits of their own particular calling. 

Those whom necessity has obliged to get their 
bread by manual industry, where some degree of 
art is^required to go along with it, and who have 
had some insight into these studies, have very often 
found advantages from them sufficient to reward 
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the pains they were at in acqniring them : and 
whatever may have been imputed to some other 
studies, under the notion of insignificancy or loss of 
time ; yet these, I believe, never caused repentance 
in any, except it was for their remissness in the 
prosecution of them. / 

. Philosophers do generally affirm that hmnan 
Itnowledge to be most excellent which is conver- 
sant amongst the most excellent things. What 
science then can there be more noble, more ex- 
cellent, more usefnl for men, more adnrirabljr 
high and demonstrative, than this of the mathe- 
matics? 

I shall conclude with what Plato ftays, lib. 7 of 
his Repoblic, with regard to the excellence and oae- 
fulness of geometry ; being to this purpose :— 

** Dear friend, — ^You see then that mathema- 
tics are necessary ; because, by the exactness of the 
method, we get a habit of using our minds to the 
best advantage : and it is remarkable^ that ail men 
being capable by nature to reason and understand 
the sciences; the less acute, by studying this, 
though useless to them in every other respect, will 
gain this advantage ; that their minds will be im- 
proved in reasoning aright ; for no study employs it 
meaee, or makes it susceptible of attention so 
mndi; and those whom we find have a mhid 
worth cultivating, ought to apply thenKhes to this 
rtndy." 
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ON TRVE HAPPINESS. 

from the Pennsylvania Gazette, No, 363, Nov, 20, 
^ 1735. 

The desire of happiness in funeral is so oataral to 
n», that all the world are in pnrsait of it': ail have 
this one end in dew, though they taice such different 
methods to attain it, and are so much divided iu 
their notions of it. 

Evil as evil can never be chosen; and though 
evil is often the effect of our own choice, yet we 
never desire it, but under the appearance of. an 
imaginary good. 

Many things we indulge ourselves in may be eon- 
sidei-ed by us evils, and yet be desirable $ but then 
they are only considered as evils in their effects and 
oonaequences, not as evils at present, and attended 
wUli Immediate misery. 

Beason represents things to us not only as they 
are at present, but as they are in their whole na- 
ture and tendency; passion only regards them in 
their former light : when this governs us, we^are 
regardless of the future, and are only affected with 
the present. 

it h impossible ever to enjoy ourselves rightly, 
if ottrcoodnct be not such as to preserve the har- 
mony and order of our faculties, and the original 
frame and constitution of our minds : all true hap- 
piness, as all that is truly beautiful, ca^ only result 
from order. 

Whilst there is a conflict between the two prin- 
ciples of passion and reason, we must be miserable 
in pn^rtion to tiie struggle ; and when the vie- 
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tory is gaiued, and reason so far subdned, as seldom 
to trouble us with its remonstrances, tlie happiness 
we have then is not the happiness of our rational 
nature, but the happiness only of the inferior and 
sensual part of us, and consequently a very low and 
imperfect happiness, to what the other would have 
afforded us. 

If we reflect on any one passion and disposition 
of the mind, abstract from virtne, we shall soon see 
the disconnexion between that and true solid hap- 
piness. It is of the \'ery essence, for instance, of 
envy, to be uneasy and disquieted. Pride meets 
with provocations and disturbances upon almost 
every occasion. Covetousness is ever attended with 
aolicitude and anxiety. Ambition has its disappoint- 
ments to sour us, but never the good fortune to aa^ 
tisfy us ; its appetite grows the Iceener by indul* 
gence, and all we caa gratify it with at present 
serves but the more to inflame its insatiable de- 
sires. ' 

The passions, by being too much conversans with 
earthly objects, can never fix in us a proper com- 
posure and acquiescence of mind. Nothing bat an 
indifference to the things of this world, an entire 
submission to the will of Providence here, and a 
well grounded expectation of happiness hereafter, 
can give us a true satisfactory enjoyment of our- 
selves. Virtne is the best guard against the many 
unavoidable evils incident to us; nothing better 
alleviates the weight of the aiBictions, or g^ves a 
truer relish of the blessings, of human lifie. 

What is without us has not the least connexiou 
with happiness, only so iiar as the preservation of 
our lives and health depends upon it. Health of 
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hody, though so for necessary that we caoDot be 
perfectly happy witboat it, is not snfficient to make 
ns happy of itself. Happiness springs immediatdy 
from the mind ; health is bat to be considered as a 
candidate or circumstance, without whidi this hap- 
piness cannot be tasted pure and nnabated. 

Virtue is the best preservative of health, as it 
prescribes temperance, and such a regulation of 
oar paasions as is most conducive to the well being 
of the a&iioai economy; so that it is, at the tame 
(Sme, the o^y tme happiness of the mind, nad die 
Iwar mems of preserving the hesdth of tlie body. 

If osr desires are to the things of this world, 
tiiey are never to be satisfied ; if onr great view ia 
upon. th<»e> of the next, the expectation of them is 
an infinitely higher satisfaction than the enjoy- 
ment of those of the present. 

There is no happiness then bnt in a yirtiiOwi and 
aelf-approving condpct: unless onr action^ will 
bear the test of onr sober judgment, and reflections 
upon them, they are not the actions, and conse- 
quently not the happiness, of a rational being. 

ON DISCOVERIES. 

From the Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 409, Oct, 14, 
1736. 

The world, bnt a few age»since, was in a very poor 
condition as to trade and navigation ; nor indeed 
were they much better in other matters of useful 
knowledge. It was a green-headed time; every 
useful improvement was hid from them ; they had 
neither looked into heaven nor. earth, into sea nor 
land, as has been done since. They had philosophy 
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without experiment, mathematics without instm* 
meats, geometry without scale, astronomy ^dthout 
demonstration. 

They made war without powder, shot, cannon, 
or mortars; nay, the mob made their bonfires with- 
out sqnibs or crackers. -They went to sea without 
compass, and sailed without the needle. They 
▼iewed the stars without telescopes, and measured 
latitudes without observation. Learning had no 
printing-press, writing no paper, aiidpafier no ink; 
the lover was forced to send his mistress a deal 
board for a love-letter, and a biUet-doux might -be 
about the size of an ordinary trenclier. They vrett 
clothed without manufacture, and their richest 
robes were the skins of the most formidalde mon- 
sters: they carried on trade without books, and 
correspondence without posts : their merchants 
kept no accounts, their shopkeepers no cash-books : 
they had surgery without anatomy, and physiciana 
without the materia medica : they gave emetlca 
without ipecacuauha, drew blisters without cantha» 
rides, and cured agues without the bark. 

As for geographical discoveries, they had neither 
seen the North Cape, nor the Gape of Good Hope, 
south. All the discovered inhabited world which 
they knew and conversed with, was circumscribed 
witiiiu very narrow limits, viz, France, Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece ; the Lesser Asia, 
the west part of Persia, Arabia, the north parts (^ 
Africa, and the- islands of the Mediterranean Sea; 
and this was the whole world to them. Not that 
even these countries were folly known either ; and 
several parts of them were not inquired into at aU. 
Germany was known little farther than the banks of 
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the Elbe, Poland as little beyond the Vistula, or 
Hungary as little beyond the Danube ; Mnscovy or 
Russia perfectly unknown, as much as China beyond 
it ; and India only by a little commerce upon the 
coast, about Snrat and Malabar : Africa had been 
more unknown, but by the ruin of the Carthagi- 
nians ; all the western coast of it was sunk out of 
knowledge agiun, and forgotten • the northern coast- 
of Africa in the Mediterranean remained unknown, 
and that was all ; for the Saracens, overrunmng the 
nations which were planted there, ruined com- 
merce as well as religion. The Baltic Sea was not 
discovered, nor even the navigation of it known ; 
for the Teutonic knights came not thither till the 
13th century. 

America was not heard of, nor so much as a sug- 
gestion in the minds of men that any part of the 
world lay that way. The coasts of Greenland, or 
Spitsbergen, and the whale fishing, not known: 
the b(^t navigators in the world, at that time, 
would have flc;d from a whale with mneh more 
fright and horror than from the devil, in the. 
most ten'ible shapes they had been told he ap- 
peared in. 

The coasts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain coasts, on the west of Africa, whence, 
ftince that time, such immense wealth has been 
drawn, not discovered, nor the least inqniry made 
«fter them. AH the East India and China trade, 
not undiscovered, but out of the reach of expecta- 
tion. Coffee and tea (those modern blessings of 
mankind) had never been heard of: all the vin- 
boonded ocean, we now call the South Seaj was 
hid and unknown $ all the Atlantic ocean, beyond 
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the moQCli of the Straits, was frigbtfnl and terrible 
in the distant prospects, nor dnrst any one peep 
into it, otherwise than as they might creep along 
the coast of Africa towards Sallee, or Santa Crnz. 
The North Sea was hid in a veil of impenetrable 
darlsness ; the White Sea, or Archangel, was a very 
modem discovery, not foand ont till sir Hngh Wil- 
•longhby doubled the North Cape, and paid dear for 
his adventure ; being frozen to death, with all bis 
crew, <m the coast of Lapland ; while his com- 
pamon's ship, with the famons Mr. Chancellor, 
went OB to the gnlf of Russia, called the White 
Sea, where no Christian strangers bad ever beeti 
before him. 

In these narrow circumstance? stood the world's 
knowledge at the beginning of the 13th century, 
when men of ^nius begun to look abroad and 
about them. Now as it was wonderful fb see a 
world so full of people, and people po capable of 
improving, yet so stupid and so blind, so ignorant 
and so perfectly nnimproved ; it was wonderful to 
see with what a general alacrity they took the 
alarm ; almost all together preparing themselves, as 
it were on a suddfn, by a general inspiration, to 
sprf^ad knowledge through the earth, and to search 
into every thing that it was possible to uncover. 

How surprising is it to lOok back so little a way 
behind us, and see that even in less than two hun- 
dred years, all this (now so self-wise) part of the 
world did not so much as know whether there was 
any such a place as a Russia, a China, a Gninea, a 
Greenland, or a North Cape ! that as to America, 
it was never supposed there was any such place; 
neither had the world, though they stood upon the 
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sbonlders of four thousand years' ezperiencey the 
least thought so much as that there was any land 
that way ! 

As they were ignorant of places, so of things also. 
So vast are the improvements of science, that all 
oor itnowledge of mathematics, of nature, of the 
brightest part of the human wisdom, had their 
admission among us within these last two ceu« 
tories. 

What was the world then before ? and to what 
were the heails and hands of mankind applied? 
The rich had no commerce, the poor no employ- 
ment ; war and the sword was the great field of 
honour, the stage of preferment; and you have 
scarce a man eminent in the world for any thing 
before that time, but for a furious outrageous fall- 
ing upon his fellow-creatures, like Nimrod, and his 
successors of modern memory. 

The world is now daily increasing in expe« 
limeutal knowledge; and let no man flatter the 
• age, with pretending that we are arrived at a 
perfection of discoveries. 

What'8 now discover'd only aervei to show 
That nothing's known to what is yet to know. 

THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

Fnm the 'Pennsylvania Gazette^ No, 404^ Nwf, 18, 
1736. 

ANEROOfl was a gentleman of good estate; he was 
bred to no business, and could not contrive how to 
waste his hours agreeably: he had no relish for 
any of the proper works of life, nor any taste at all 
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for th^ improvements of the mnid ; he spent gene- 
rally teD hoars of the four-aDd-twedty in his bed ; 
he dozed away two or three more on his coacfaf 
and as many were dissolved in good liquor every 
evening, if he met with company of bis own hn« 
moar« Five or six of the rest he sauntered away 
with much indolence : the chief business of them 
was to contrive his meals, and to feed his fancy 
beforehand with the promise of a dinner or a sup- 
per. Not that he was so absolute a glutton, or so 
entirely devoted to appetite ;. but chiefly because he 
knew not how to employ his thoughts better, he 
let them rove about the sustenance of his body. 
Thus he had made a shift to wear off* ten years 
since the paternal estate fell into ..bis hands ; and 
yet, according to the abuse of words in our day, be 
* was called a man of virtue, because he was scarce 
ever known to be quite drunk, nor was bis nature 
much iqclined to lewdness. 

^ One evening, as he was musing aloue, his thoughts 
happened to take a most unusual turn ; for they cast 
a glance backward, and began to reflect upon his 
manner of life. He bethought himself what a num- 
ber of living beings had been made a sacrifice to 
support his carcase, and how liiuch corn and vrine 
had been mingled with those offeriags. He had 
not quite lost all the arithmetic he had learned 
when he was a boy, and he set himself to compute 
what he had devoured since he came to the age of 
man. 

*' Fifty sheep have been sacrificed in a year, with 
half a hecatomb of black cattle, that I might have 
the choicest . part oflered weekly upoii my table. 
Thus a thousand beasts out of the flock and the 
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)ierd have lieen slain in ten years' time to feed me, 
besides what the forest has supplied me with. 
Many hundreds of lishes have, in all their varieties, 
been robbed of life for my repast, and of the smaller 
fry as many thousands. 

** A measure of com would hardly afford me fine 
flour enough for a. month's provision, and this arises 
to above six score bushels ; and many hogsheads of 
ale and wine, and other liquors, have passed through 
this body of mine, this wretched strainer of meat 
and drink. 

" And what have I done all this time for God or 
man ? What a vast profusion of good things upon 
9D useless life and a worthless liver ! There is not 
the meanest creature among all these which I have 
devoured, but hath answered the end of its creation 
better than I. It was made to support human na- 
ture, and it hath done so. Every cxab and oyster I 
have eat, and every grain of corn I have devoured, 
hath filled up its place in the rank of beings with 
more propriety and honour than I have done. O 
shameful waste of life and time !" 

In short, he carried on his moral reflections 
with so just and severe a force of reason, as con- 
strained him to change his whole course of life, to 
break off his follies at once, and to apply himself to 
gsun some useful knowledge, when he was more 
than thirty years of age : he lived many following 
years with the character of a very worthy man, 
and an excellent Christian : he performed the kind 
ofilces of a good neighbour at home, and made a 
shining figure ais a patriot in the senate-house : he 
died with a peaceful conscience, and the tears of 
his country were dropped upon his tomb. 
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The world, that knew the whole series uf his life* 
stood amazed at the mighty change. They beheld 
him as a wonder of reformation, while he himself 
confessed and adored the Divine power and mercy, 
which had transformed him from a brute to a 
man. 

Bat this was a single instance, and we may 
almost venture to write miracle upon It. Are 
there numbers of both sexes among our young 
gentry, in tliis degenerate age, whose livges thus 
run to utter waste, without the least tendency to 
ttsefulness ? 

When I meet with persons of such a wortliless 
character as this, it brings to my mind some scraps 
of Horace : 

'* Not numenu sumus, et firuges ooxuumere natL 
........ Alcinoique juventui, 

Cui pulchrum fait in medio* donnire dies,^ &c. 

Pmraphrtuem 

There are a number of uf creep 
Into this world to eat and sleep f 
And know no reason why they're bom, 
I But merely to consume the oom. 

Devour the cattle, fowl, and fish. 
And leave behiod an empty dish; 
Though crows and ravens do thejame. 
Unlucky birds of hateful name ; 
Ravens or crows might fill their places 
And swallow com, and eat carcases. 
Then if their tombstone, when they die, 
Bcto't taught to flatter and to lie. 
There's nothing better will be said, 
Tlian thai they've eat up all their bread, 
Dzank all their drink, and gone to b^d* 
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There are other fragments of that heathen poet, 
which occur on such occasions ; one in the first of 
his Satires, the other in the last of his Epistles, 
which seem to represent life only as a season of 
luxury: 

"... . ezacto oontentus tempore viUe« 

Cedat ubi conviva satur «# 

Lusteti satU, edisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi." 

Which may he thus put into English : 

Life*s but a feast ; and when we die, 
Horace would say, if he were by — 
" Friend, thou hast eat and drunk enough ; 
'Tis time now to be marching off: 
Then^ like a well-fed guest, depart 
With cheerful looks, and ease at heart; 
Bid all your frioids good night, and say 
You've done the business of the day." 

THE WAV TO WEALTH, 

As dearly shown in the Preface of an old Pennsyl- 
vania Almanack, entitled. Poor Richard Im* 
proved,* 

Courteous Reader, 
I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so great 

* Dr. Franklin fbr many years published the Pennsyl- 
vania Almanack, called Poor Biehard, (Saunden) and 
Aumished it with various sentences and proverbs, which 
had principal relation to the topics of *.< industry, attention 
to one^s own business, and frugality." The whole or chief 
df these ientences and proverbs he at last collected and di<^ 
gested in the above general preface, which his countrymeiv 
read with much avidity and profit. 

▼OL, K xR 
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pleasore as to find his works riespectfiilly qvotiid by 
others. Judge, then,, how much I must hare hee» 
gratified by an incident I am-gmog to relate to yoo# 
I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of 
people were collected, at an auction of meichants*^ 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times ; and 
one of the company called to a pkan clean old man, 
with white locks, *' Pray, father Abraham, what* 
think you of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country ? How shall we ever be able 
to pay them ? What would you advise us to ?"— 
Father Abraham stood up, and replied, " If yoa 
would have my advice, I will give it yon in short ; 
* for a word to the wise is enough,' as Poor Richard 
says." They joined in desiring him to speak his 
mind, and, gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows : 

*• Friends," says he, " the taxes are, indeed, very 
heavy, and if those laid' on by the government were 
the ouly ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them ; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as mnch 
by our pride, and four times as mnch by o«r folly; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good adiice, and something may 
1>e done for us i ' God helps them that help ihaak<^ 
selves,' as poor Richard ss^. 

^' I, It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service : but idleness taxea 
many of us much morej sloths by bnagiUig QiivdttK 
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\, absolutely shorteoft life. ' Slotfa» like rasf^ 
Qoosames faster thau labour wears, while the used 
](ey ts always bright/ as poor Richard says. ' But 
iost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of/ as poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do we 
spend in ^eep ! fori^tting, that < the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and that there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave/ as poor Richard says. 

^* ' If time l>e of all things the most precious, 
wasting tima must be,' as poor Richard says, * the 
greatest prodigality }' since, as he elsewhere tells 
us, ' lost time is never found again ; and what we 
call time enough always proves little enough:' let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; 
so by diligence shall we do more with less per- 
plexity. ' Sloth malses all things difficult, but in« 
dnstryall easy; and he that riseth late must trot 
all day, and shall scarce overtaise his business at 
night; while laziness travels so slowly, that po^ 
verty soon.overtalces him. Drive thy business, let 
not that drive thee ; and early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,' as 
poor Richard says. 

" So wliat signifies wishing and hoping for better 
^mes ? We may make these t^es better, if we be- 
stir onrselves. ^ Industry need not wish, and he 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. There are na 
gains without pains ; then help hands^ for I have 
no lands,' or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
« He that hath a tcade hath an estate ; and he that 
liath a calling hatli an office of profit and honour,' 
aa poor Richard says : but then the trade must be 
worked at, and the calling well followed, or neither 
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the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our 
taxes. If we are industrious, we shall never stanre ; . 
for ' at the working man's house hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.' Nor will the bsuliff or the 
constable enter ; for ' industry pays debts, while 
despair increaseth them.' What though you have 
found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, ' diligence is the mother of good lack, 
and God gives all things to industry. Then plough 
deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have com 
to sell and to keep.' Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hindered 
to-morrow. * One to-day is worth two to-mor- 
rows,' as poor Richard says ; and farther, * never 
leave that till . to-morrow which you can do to- 
-day.' If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle ? 
Are 'you then your own master? Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be 
done for yourself, your family, your country, and 
your king. Handle your tools without mittens; 
remember, that < the cat in gloves catches no mice,' 
as poor Richard says. It is true, there is much to 
be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; but 
stick to it steadily, and yon will see great effects ; 
for ' constant dropping wears away stones ; and by 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two. the 
cable; and little strokes fell great oaks.' 

** Methinks I hear some of you say, ' must a man 
afford himself no leisure ?' 1 will tell thee, my 
friend, what poor Richard says t ' employ thy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since 
thou art not sure of a miinute, throw npt away an 
hour.' Leisure is time for doing something use^ 
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All ; this leisure the diligeot man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never ; for ' a life of leisure and a life 
of laziness are two things. Many, without labour, 
would live by their wits only, but they break for 
want of stoclc;' whereas industry gives comfort, 
and plenty, and respect. ' Fly pleasures, and they 
will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large 
shift; and now I have a sheep and a cow, every 
body bids me good-morrow.' 

" II. But with our industry we must likewise be 
steady, settled, and careful, and oversee our own . 
affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others ; for, as poor Richard says, 

' I never saw an oft-removed tree. 
Nor yet an.oft-removed family* 
That throve so wdl as those that settled be.' ' 

And again, ' three removes are as bad as a fire i* 
and again, ' keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
thee ;' and again, ' if you. would have your business 
done, go ; if not, send.' And again, 

' He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.' 

And again, * the eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands ;' and again, * want of care 
does us more damage than want of knowledge ;• 
and again, ' not to oversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open.' Trusting too much to 
others' care is the ruin of many ; for, ' in the 
affairs of this world, men are saved, not by f^th, 
but by the want of it ;' but a man's own care is 
profitable ; for * if you would have, a faitliful ser- 
vant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A 
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little neglect may breed great mischief ; for vmeU 
of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a shob 
the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost/ being overtalten and slain by the 
enemy ; all for want of a little care about a horse- 
iihoe nail. 

** III. So mncb for Industry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own business; but to these we 
must add frugality, if we would make our industry 
more certidnly successful. A man may, if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, < keep his nose all his 
life to the grind-stone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. A fat kitchen makes a lean will j' and 

* Many estates are spent in the getting. 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knittiiig^ 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitt^.* 

* If yon would be wealthy, think of saving as weH 
as of getting. The Indies have not made Spidft 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than her in** 
comes.' 

** Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
you will not then have so much cause to complain 
of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable &mi- 
lies; for 

' Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.* 

And farther, * what maintains one vice would bring 
up two children.' You may think, perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet 
a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then, can be no great mat* 
ter ; but remember, < many a little makes a micklb * 
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Beware of li(tle expenses ; ' a small leak wiU siidt 
a great ship/ as poor Richard says; and agaiik 
* who dainties lore shall beggars prove ;' ana 
moreovery * fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.' 

** Here you are all got together to this sale of 
fineries and nick-nacks. You call them goods, tmt 
if yon do not take care, they will prove eviU to 
some of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, 
and perhaps they may, for less than they cost ; but, 
if yon have no occasion for them, they must be dear 
to you. Remember what poor Richard says : ' buy 
whl^ thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt 
mU thy necessaries.' And again, ' at a great penny- 
worth pause awhile.' He means, that perhaps the 
cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may 
'do thee more harm than good: for in another 
place he siays, * many have been ruined by buying 
good pennyworths.' Again, ' it is foolish to lay 
mit money in a purchase of repentance;' and yet 
this folly is practised every day at auctions, for want 
of minding the almanack. Many a one, for the 
sake of finery on the back, have gone with a hnngrf 
belly, and half starved their families : * silks and 
saUns, scarlet and velvets, put out the kitchea 
fire,' as poor Richard says. These are not the ne^ 
cessaries of life, they can scarcely be called the 
conveniences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them ! By these 
and other extravagancies, the genteel are reduced 
to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom 
tliey formerly despised, but who, through industry 
and frugality, have maintained their standings in 
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ivhich' case it appears plduly, that ' a ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees/ as poor Richard says. JPerhaps they have 
had a small estate left them, which they, knew not 
the getting of; they think ' it is day, and will never 
be night;' that a little to be spent out of so nrach 
is not worth mioding : but ' always taking out of 
the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to 
the bottom,' as poor Richard says; and then, 
< when tbe well is dry, they know tjie worth' of 
water.' But this they might have known before, 
if they had taken his advice : ' if you would know 
the value of money, go and try to borrow some ; 
for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,' as 
poor Richard says; and indeed so does he that 
lends to such people, when he goes to get it in 
ag^n. Poor Dick farther advises, and says> 

* Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse : 
4 Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.^ 

And again, ' pride i» as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy.' When you have bought 
one fine thing, yon must buy ten more, that yonr 
appearance may be ail of a piece ; but poor Dick 
Bays,-' it is easier to suppress the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it :' and it is as truly follj 
for the poor to ape tbe rich, as for the frOg to 
swell, in order to equal the ox. 

* Vessels large may venture more, 
, But little boats should keep near shore.' 

It is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor 
Richard says, * pride that dines on vanity sups on 
contempt; pride breakfasted with plenty, dined 
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wifch poverty, and sapped with iDfamy/ And, after 
all, of what use is this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, so much is suffered .> It 
cannot promote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no 
increase of merit in the person; it creates eniy» it 
hastens misfortune. 

** B^t what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities ! We are offered, by the term» 
of this sale, six months' credit ; and that, perhaps, 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we 
cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to be 
fine without it. But ah ! think what yon do when 
yon run in debt ; you give to another power ov«r 
]K>ur liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, yoa 
-^l be ashamed to see your creditor ; yon will be 
i,q fear when you speak to him ; yon will make 
^poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into base, 
downright lying ; for * the second vice is lying, th^ 
Jfrst is running in debt,' as poor Richard says $ and 
again, to the Same purpose, ' lying rides upon debt's 
back ;' whereas a free-born Englishman ought not 
to^ be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any- 
man living. But poverty often deprives a man ot 
all spirit and virtue. * It is hard for an empty bag" 
to stand upright.' What would you think of that 
prince, or of that government, who stiould issue an 
edict, forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servi- 
tude ? Would you not say, that you were free, have 
a right to dress as you please, and that soeli am 
-edict wonld he a breach of your privileges^ and such 
a government tyrannical ? And yet you are abomt 
tfy {Mit yourself under that tyrapny, when ^ou nin<in 
E 2 
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debt for such dress ! your creditor has ant^ority, 
«t his pleasure, to deprive yon of your liberty, bf 
coDfiniog yon in gaol for life, or by selling you for a 
servant, if you should not be able to pay him. 
When yoa have got your bargain, yotr may, per- 
haps, think little of payment ; but, as poor Richard 
says, * creditors have better memories than debtors j 
creditors are a superstitions sect, great observers of 
set days and times/ The day comes round before 
you are aware, and the demand is made before yon 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if yon bear your debt 
In mind, the term, which at first seemed so long, 
tnll, as it lessens, appear extremely short : Time 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his shoulders. ' Those have a short Lent who 
owe money to be paid at Easter.' At present, per- 
haps, you may think yourselves in thriving circum- 
stances, and that you can bear a little extravagance 
without injury ; but 

< For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning «un lasts a whole day.' 

Gun may be temporary and nncertiun, but ever, 
while you live, expense is constant and certain; 
and * it is easier to build two chimneys than to 
keep one in fuel,' as poor Richard says : so ' rather 
go to bed snpperless than rise in debt.' 

< Get what you can, and what you get hold ; 
'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.' 

And when you have got the philosopher's stone, 
sure you vrill no longer complin of bad times, or 
the difficulty of paying taxes. 
; t* IV. This doctrine, my friends^ is reason and 
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msdom : but, after ail, do not depend too mnch 
^ upon yonr own industry, and fragality, and prcu 
dence, thongli excellent things ; for they may all 
be blasted, without the blessing of Heaven : and 
therefore ask that blessing humbly ; and be not un- 
charitable to those that at present seem to want it, 
but comfort and help them. Remember Job suf- 
fered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

'* And now, to conclude, ' Experience Iseeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other,' as 
poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is true 
' we may give advice, but we cannot give conduct :' 
however, remember this : ' they that will not. be 
counselled cannot be helped ;' and farther, that ' if 
you will not h«ar Reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles,' as poor Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine ; 
and immediately practised the contrary, just as if 
it had been a common sermon ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. I 
found the good man had thoroughly studied my 
almanacks, and digested all I had dropped on those 
topics during the course of twenty-five years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must have tired 
any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own which he 
aseribol to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. How- 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; 
.'. and though I had at first determined to buy stuff 
ioT a new coat, I went away, resolyed to wear my 
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old one « little loDgier. Reader, if tlHra wUt do tlfe 
Bamcy Illy profit will be as great/as mine. I am, as 
ever, thine to serve thee, 

Richard Saunders. 

NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT 

WOULD BE RICH. 

Written anno 1736. 

The use of money is dl the advantage tiiere ^ in 
having money. 

(f For six pounds a year yon may have the nse of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends Idly 
above six pounds a year, which is the price for the 
use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his tiine per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of 
using one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of l3me, 
loses five shillings, and might as prudently throliv 
five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that 
sum, but all the advantage that might' be made by 
turning it in dealing, which, by the time that a 
young man becomes old, will amount to a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and interest 
of his money for the time he is to be kept out of it ; 
therefore, he that buys upon credit pays interest fbr 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money, miglit 
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let that money oat tonne: so thst he that possesses 
any thing he hashsmght, pays interest fbrthevse 
of it. 

Yety in baying goods, it is best to pay ready mo- 
ney, becanse he that sells upon credit, expects to 
•lose five per cent, by bad debts ; therefore he charges 
on all he sells npon credit, an advance that shall 
make ap that deficiency. 

Those who pay fot what they bny apon credit, 
pay their share of this advance. ^ 

He that pays ready money, escapes, or may escape, 
that charge. # 

A penny saved it twopence clear; 
A pin a day's a groat a year. 

ADVICaS TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. . 

Written anno 1748. 

To my /iriend A, B, 

As you bave desired it of me» I write the following hints, 
which have been of service to me, and niay* if observed, 
be so to yon. 

Remembjbr that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, thotkgh he spends 
but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expense ; he has really 
spent, or rather thrown away, five shillings be- 
sides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is doe, he gives 
me the interest, or so much as I can make of it, 
dvriog that time. This amounts to a considerable 
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sam where a man has good and large credit, and 
.makes good nse of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and so on. Fi?e shillings turned i& 
six, turned again it is seven and threepence, and so 
on, till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces erery turning, 
so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He 
that kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring 
to the thousandth generation. He that murders a 
crown destroys all that it might have produced, even 
scores of pounds. 

Remember that Six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be duly 
wasted either in time or expense un perceived) a 
man of credit may, on his own security, have the 
constant possession and use of an hundred pounds. 
So much in stock, briskly turned by^ an industrious 
man, produces great advantage. 

Remember this saying, ^^ the good paymaster is 
lord of another man*s purse." He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may, at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. This is sometimes of 
great use. After industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes mure to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings : therefore, never keep borrowed money 
an hour beyond the time you promised, lest a dis- 
appointment shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit 
.are, to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
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creditor, makes him easy six months longer : bat if 
he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your voice at 
a tavern, when you should be at work, he sends for 
his money the next day — demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of -what 
yon owe ; it makes you appear a careful as well as 
an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordi ngly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
~ keep an exact accopnt, for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains at 
first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
effect : you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will 
discern what might have been, and may for the, fu- 
ture be saved, without occasioning any great inoon* 
▼enience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if yon desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and /htgalUy ; that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. 'Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all he 
can honestly, apd saves all he gets (necessary ex« 
penses excepted), will certainly become nVA— if 
that Being who governs the world, to whom all 
should look for a blessing on their honest endea- 
▼ours, doth not, In his wise providence, otherwise 
determine* * 

An Old Tradesman. 
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THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complsunt is tfaatt 
« money is scarce/' it will be an act of kindness to 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the true secret 
of money-catchtngy the oertiun way to fill empty 
parses, and how to keep them always fall. Two 
simple roles, well observed, will do the business. 

First, let honesty and indastry be thy constant 
companions; tod 

Secondly, spend one penny less than thy dear 
guns. 

Then shall thy hide-boaud pocket soon begin to 
thrive, and will never again cry with the eraptj^ 
belly-ache : neither will creditors insalt t|iee, nor 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakednessJreese 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine brighter, 
smd pleasure spring up in every corner of thy heart. 
Now, therefore, embrace these rules and be happf • 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy rnlnd^ 
and live independent. Th^n shalt thou be a man,, 
and not hide thy face at the approach of the rich, 
nor suffer the pun of feeling little when the sons of 
fortune walk at thy right hand : for Independency, 
whether with little or much, is good fortune, and 
plaoeth thee on even ground with the proudest of 
the golden iieece. Oh, then^ be wise, and let in* 
dustry walk with thee in the morning,* and attend 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for rest. 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never 
fbrget to have a penny when all thy ^expenses are 
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eDumerated and paid: then shall thou reach the 
point of happiness, and independence shall he thy 
shield and huckler, thy helmet and crown ; then 
shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken 
wretch because, he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse 
because the hand which offers it wears a ring set 
with diamonds. 

NEW MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 

Paris, AprU 23, 178*. 

I SEND you herewith a bill for ten lonis d'ors. I do 
not pretend to f^ve such a sum. I only lend it to 
you. When you shall return to your country, you 
cannot fail getting into some business, that will In 
time enable you to pay all your debts. In that case, 
when you meet with another honest man in similar 
distress, you must pay me by lending this sum to 
him, enjoining him to discharge the debt by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet- 
with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus 
go through many hands before it meet with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for 
doing a good deal with a little, money. I am not 
rich enough to afford much in good works, and so 
am obliged to be cunning and make the most of a 

mie. . 

B. Franklin. 
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AN ECONOMICAL PAOJECT. 
To the Authors o/ the JoumaL 

Messibuhs, 
You often eDtertain vs with accoants of new dis* 
coveiies. Permit me to commnnicate to the pnblicy 
through your paper, one, that has lately been made 
by myself^ and which I conceive may be of great 
ntmty. 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Qniaqnet and Lange was 
introduced, and much admired for its splendor; hot 
a general inquiry was made, whether the oil it ccm>» 
snmed was not in proportion to the light it afforded, 
in which case there would be no saving in the «fle 
of it. No 6be present could satisfy us in that pointy 
which all agreed ought to be known ; it being a very 
desirable thing to lessen, if possible, the expense of 
fighting our apartments, when every other ardete 
of family expense was so much augmented. 

f was pleased to see this general concern for eoo* 
nomy — for I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or fonr hours 
after midnight, with my head full of the sulijecl. 
An accidental sudden noise waked me about six in 
the morning, when I was surprised to find my rooitt 
filled with light; and I imagined at first, that a 
numl)er of those lamps had been brought into it : 
but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the light came in 
at the windows. I got up, and looked out to see 
what might be the occasion of it, when I saw the 
sun just rising above the horizon, from whence he 
poured his rays plentifully into my chamber, my 
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domestic having negligently omitted the preceding 
efening to close the shutters. 

T looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
fonnd that it was hut six o'doclc ; and still thinking 
ft something extraordinary that the sun should rise 
80 early, I looked into the almanack, where I found 
It to he the hour giren for his rising on that day. I 
looked forward too, and found he was to rise still 
earlier every day till towards the end of June ; and 
that at no time in the year he retarded his rising so 
long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who with me 
have never seen any signs of sunshine before noon, 
and seldom regard the astronomical part of the al- 
manack, will be as much astonished as I was, when 
tbey hear of his rising so early; and espedally 
when I assure them,' thai he gives lighi as soon as 
he rises. I am convinced of this. I am certain of 
my fact. One cannot be more certain of any fact; 
I saw St with my own eyes. And, having repeated 
this observation the three following mornings, I 
found always precisely the same result. 

Yet 90 it happens, that when I speak of this dis- 
covery to othei-s, I can easily perceive by their 
countenances, though they forbear expressing it in 
words, that they do not quite believe me. One, in- 
deed, who is a learned natural philosopher, has as^ 
rared me, that I must certdnly be mistaken as to 
the circumstance of the light coming into my room ; 
for it being well known, as he says, that there could 
be no light abroad at that hour, it follows that none 
cOnld enter from without ; and that of consequence, 
stty windows being accidentally left open, instead of 
letting in the light, had only served to let out the 
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darknesfi ; and be used many ingenious argaments 
to show me how I might, by that means, have been 
deceived. I own that he pnzzled me a little, bat 
he did not satisfy me ; and the subsequent observa- 
tions I made, &s above-mentioned, confirmed me in 
my first opinion. 

This event has given rise in my mind to several 
serioas and important reflections. I considered that, 
if I had not been awalcened so early in the morning, 
I Should have slept six hoars longer by the light of 
the sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the 
following night by candle-light ; and the latter being 
a much more expensive light than the former, my 
love of economy induced me to muster up what 
little arithmetic I was master of, and to make some 
calculations, which I shall give you, after observing 
that utility is, in my opinion, the test of value in 
matters of invention, and that a discovery which can 
be applied to no use, or is not good for something, 
is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the suppo- 
sition that there are 100,000 fomilies in Paris, and 
that these families consume in the night half a 
pound of bougies, or candles per hour. I think this 
is a moderate allowance, taking one family with 
another ; for though I believe some consume less, I 
know that many consume a great deal more. Then 
estimating seven hours per day, as the medium 
quantity between the time of the sun's rising and 
ours, he rising during the six following months 
from six to eight hours before noon, and there be- 
ing seven hours of course per night in which we 
burn candies, the account will stand thus :— « 
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In the six months between the twentieth of March 
and the twentieth of September^ there are 

Nights 183 

Hours of each night in which we 
barn candles ... 7 

Multiplication gives for the total 

Dumber of hours ... 1^281 

These 1,281 hours multiplied by 
100,000, the number of inhabit- 
ants, give - - - . 128,100^000 
One hundred twenty-eight millions 
and one hundred thousand hours, 
spent at Paris by candle-light, 
which, at half a pound of war 
and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of - - - - 64,050,000 
Sixty-four millions and fifty thou. 
saQd of pounds, which, estima- 
ting the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, 
makes the sum of ninety-six mil- 
lions and seventy-five thousand 
livres tonrnois - - - 96,075,000 
An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might 
save every year, by the economy of using sunshine 
instead of candies. 

If it should be ssdd, that people are apt to be obs. 
tinately attached to old customs, and that it will 
be difficult to induce them to rise before noon, con- 
sequently my discovery can be of little use : I an. 
sw^r. Nil desperandum, I believe all who have 
common sense, as soon as they have learned from 
this paper that it is day-light when the sun rises. 
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will cootrire to rise with him ; and, to compd tlie 
rest, I would propose the following regalatioos : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, on 
every window that b provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police 
be made use of to prevent our burning candles, that 
iuclined us last winter to be more economical in 
burning wood ; that is, let guards be placed in the 
shops of the wax and tallow chandlers, and no fa- 
mily be permitted to be supplied with more than 
one pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun- 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, and mid-^ 
wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, 
let all the bells at every church be set ringing ; and 
if that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every 
street, to wake the sluggards effectually,, and make 
them open their eyes to "See thdr true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days : after which the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as the present irregularity : for, ce rieai 
que le premier juae qui cauie. Oblige a man to rise 
at four in the morning, and it is more than probable 
he shall go willingly to bed at eight in the evening; 
a^id having had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more 
willingly at four the morning following. But this 
sum of ninety-six millions and seventy-five thousand 
livres is not the whole of what may be saved by my 
economical project. You may observe, that I have 
calculated upon only one half of the year, and much 
may be saved in the other, though the days' are 
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shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax and 
tallow left uncoQsamed daring the summer wiU; 
probably make candles much cheaper for the ensuing 
winter, and continue them cheaper as long as the 
proposed reformation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
coipmanicated and bestowed by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege^ 
nor any other reward whatevei*. I expect only to 
hare the honour of it. And yet I know there are 
Uttle envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
aud say, that my invention was known to the an- 
cients,, and . perhaps they may bring passages out of 
the old books in proof of it. I will not dispute; 
with these people, that the ancients knew nottbi? 
81U) would rise at certain hours ; they possibly had, 
a.s we have, almanacks that predicted it : but it doea 
not follow from thence, that they knew he gave light 
as MM as he rase. This is what I clsum as my dis- 
cpyery. If the ancients kn^w it, it might have 
been long since foi-gotten ; for it certainly was uq* 
known to the moderns, at least to the Parisians, 
iKrhich to prove, I need use but one plain simple ar* 
gnment. They are as well-instructed, judicious, 
ajdd prudent a people as exist, any where in the 
MForld, all professing, like myself, to be lovers of. 
eeonomy ; and, from the many h^avy taxes required 
from them by the necessities of the state^ have 
sjirely an abundant reason to be economical. I say 
it is impossible, that so seflsible a people,^ under 
snch circumstances, should have lived so long by the 
smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expensive 
light of candies, if they had really known, that they 
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might have had as much pure light of the sun for 
nothing. I am, &c. 

An Abonne. 

ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
To John Alleyne, Esq, 

Craven Street, Aug. 9, 1708. 
Dear Jack^ 
You desire, yon say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to 
the numberless objections that have been made by 
numberless persons to your own. You may re- 
member, when you consulted me on the occasion, 
that I thought youth on both sides to be no objec- 
tion. Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen 
under my observation, I am rather inclined to think, 
that early ones stand the best chance of happiness. 
Hie temper and habits of the young are not yet be-- 
come so stiff and uncomplying, as whe;i more ad- 
vanced in life ; they form mOre easily to each other, 
and hence many occasions of disgust are removed : 
and if youth has less of that prudence which is ne- 
cessary to manage a family, yet the parents and elder 
friends of young married persons are generally at 
hand to afford their advice, which amply supplies 
that defect ; and by early marriage, youth is sooner 
formed to regular and useful life; and possibly 
some of those accidents or connexions, that might 
have injured the constitution or reputation, or both, 
are thereby happily prevented. Particular drcum- 
stances of particular persons may possibly some- 
times malce it prudent to delay entering into that 
ptatej but in general, when. nature has rendered- 
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our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature'8 
favour, that she has not jadged amiss in making us 
desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, 
wiCh this farther inconvenience, that there is not 
the same chance that the parents shall Jive to see 
their off'^pring educated. " Late cliildren," says 
the Spanish proverb, " are early orphans." A me- 
lancholy reflection to those whose case it may be ! 
With us in America, marriages are generally in the 
morning of life ; our children are, therefore, edu- 
cated and settled in the world by noon ; and thns, 
our business being done, we hare an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our 
fHend at present enjoys. By these early marriages 
we are blessed with more children; and from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of them . 
are raised. Thence the swift progress of popula- 
tion among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I 
am glad you are married, and congratulate you most 
cordially upon it. You are now in the way of be- 
coming a useful citizen ; and you have escaped the 
uiinatura] state of celibacy for life — the fate of 
many here, who never intended it, but who, having 
too long postponed the change of their condition, 
find, at length, that it is too late to think of it, and 
60 live all their lives in a situation that greatly les- 
sens a man's value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not the value of its proportion to tie 
set : what think you of the odd half of a pair of ' 
scissors ? it cannot well cut any thing; It may pos- 
sibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes ac- 
ceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy, or I 

▼6l« I. F 
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should ere this hare presented them in person. I 
shall make ^ut small use of the old man's privUege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. Treat 
your wife al^yays with respect : it will procure re- 
spect to yo4, not only from her, hut from all that, 
observe it. Never use a slighting expression to her, 
even in jest; for slights in jest, after frequent 
bandyings, are apt to end in angry earnest. Be 
studious in your profession, and you will be learned. 
Be industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
sober and temperate, and yon will be healthy. Be , 
in general virtuous, and you will be happy. At 
least, you wjU^^by such conduct, stand the best 
chance for s^^ consequences. I pray God to bless 
you both ; being ever your affectionate friend, 

^ ' B. Franklin. 

EFFECT OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS ON THe! 
MIND. 

To boctw Mather of Boston, 

Rev. Sir, 
I RECEIVED your kind letter, with your excellent 
advice to the people of the United States, which I 
read with great pleasure, and hope it will be duly 
regarded. Such writings, though they may be 
lightly passed over by many readers, yet, if they 
make a deep impression on one active mind in a 
hundred, the effects may be considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which, 
though it relates to myself, will not be quite un- . 
interesting to you. When I was a boy, I met with . 
a book entitled " Essays to do good," which 1 . 
think was written by your father. It had been so 
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little regarded by a former possessor, that wtrer^A 
leaves of it were torn oot ; but the remainder gave 
me such a turn of thinking as to have an inllnence 
on my condnct through life : for I have always set 
a greater value on the character of a doer of good 
than any other kind of reputation ; and if I have . 
been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the, 
public owes the advantage of it to that book. 

You mention your being in your seventy.eighth 
year. I am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown 
old together. It is now more than sixty years since . 
I left Boston ;' but I remember well both yoar 
father ^nd grandfather, having heard them both in 
the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The 
last time I saw your father was in the beginning of 
1724, when I visited him after my first trip to Penn- 
sylvania. He received me in his library ; aod, on . 
my taking leave, showed me a shorter way oot of 
the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam overhead. We were still talking 
as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and I 
tufning partly towards him, when he said hastily, 
^ Stoop, stoop !" I did not understand him, till I 
felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man 
who never missed any occasion of giving instroc- 
tion ; and upon this he said to me, '< You are 
young, and have the world before you : stoop as 
you go through it, and you will miss many hard 
thumps." I'his advice, thus beat into my heart, 
has frequently been of use to me : and I often think 
tii It, when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their heads 
too high. 

I long much to see again my nsKtive place ; and 
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once hoped to lay my bones there. I left U in 1723. 
I Tlslted it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in 
1773 I was in Englaui^. In 1775 I had a sight of 
St, but coald not enter, it being in possession of the 
enemy. I did hope to have been there in 1783, bat 
cotild not obtain my dismission from this employ- 
ment here ; and now I fear I shall never have that 
happiness. My best wishes, however, attend my 
dear country — esto perpetua. It is now blessed 
with an excellent constitution: may it last for 
ever. 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship 
for the United States. It is a friendship of the nt- 
most importance to our security, and should be care- 
fully cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested 
the loss of its dominion over us, and has still at 
times some flattering hopes of recovering it. Ac- 
cidents may increase those hopes, and encourage 
dangerous attempts. A breach between us and 
France would infallibly bring the English again 
npon our backs ; and yet we have some wild beast^t 
among our countrymen, who are endeavouring to 
weaicen that connexion. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing 
onr engagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our con- 
tracts ; and our friends, by gratitude and Idndness : 
for we know not how soon we may again have oc- 
casion for all of them. 

With great and sincere esteem, 
I have the honour to be. 
Reverend Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. Franklin. 
Pany, M«y \9, 17M. 
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THE WHISTLE. 

Paaiy. Nov. 10, 1779' 
I RECEIVED my dear friend's two letters, one for 
Wednesday, and one for Saturday. This is again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-day, be- 
cause I have not answered the former. But inr 
doient as I am, and averse to writing, the fear of 
having DO more of your pleasing epistles,' if I ^o not 
contribute to the correspondence, obliges me to 
take up my pen ; and, as Mr. B. has kindly sent 
me word that he sets out to-morrow to see you, in- 
stead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I have 
done its namesakes, in your delightful company, I 
sit down to spend it in thinking of you, in writing 
to you, and in reading over and over again your 
fetters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise, 
and with your plan of living there ; and I approve 
much of your conclusion, that, in the mean time,. 
> we should draw all the good we can from this 
world. In my opinion, we might all draw mote 
good from it than we do, and suffer less evil, if we 
would but take care not to give too much for 
whistles. For to me it seems that most of the un- 
happy people we meet with are become so by 
neglect of that caution. 

You ask what 1 mean. You love stories, and 
will excuse my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child, at seven years old, my 
friends, on a holyday, filled my pocket with cop- 
pers. I went directly to a shop where they sold 
toys for children; and being charmed with the 
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sound of a tohistle that T met by the way in the 
hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered him ail 
my money for it. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with 
my whistle^ but disturbing all the family. My bro- 
thers, and .sisters, and cousins, understanding the 
bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth. This put me in 
mind what good things I might have bought with 
the rest of the money ; and they laughed at me so 
much for my folly, that I cried with vexation } and' 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the 
wMitk gave me pleasure. 

. This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind \ so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
X said to myself, '' Don't give too much for the 
whhtle y* and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court 
favours, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, 
his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps, his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, '* This 
man gives too much for his whistle," 

When I saw another fond of popularity, con- 
stantty employing himself in political bustles, neg- 
lecting his own affairs, and ruining them by that 
neglect, " He pays, indeed," says I, " too much 
for his whistle,** 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good 
to others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizen?, and 
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t1)e joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of 
accnmalating wealth, '* Poor man," says I, " yoa 
pay too much for your whistle" 
, When I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind or of his for- 
tune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pursikit, *' Mistaken man," says I, 
" you are providing pain for yourself, instead of 
|>leasBre : you give too much for your whistle:' 

If I isee one fond of appearance, of fine clothes, 
jfiue houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
Ills career in a prison,. ** Alas," says I, '* he has 
paid dear, very dear, for his whittle" 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband, 
f' What a pity it is,^' says I, '* that she has paid so 
much for a i^Am//* /" 

. In short, I conceived that great part of the mise- 
ries of mankind were brought upon them by the 
false estimates they had made of .the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles. 
. Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy ^ 
people, when I consider, that, with all this wisdom 
jol which I am boasting, there are certain things in 
the world so tempting, (for e^mple, the apples of 
king John,) which happily are not to be bought ; 
for if they were put to sale by auction^ I might very 
easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find that I had once mOre given too much for the 
sohistle. 

Adien,. my dearest friend, and believe me ever 
. ^oars very sincerely, and with unalterable affection, , 

B.Franklin. 
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A PETITION TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE 
SUPERINTENDENCV OF EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS myself to all th« friends of yonthy and 
coujare them to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy fate, in order to remove the pre- 
jadices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of ns : and the two eyes of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better 
terms with each otlier than my sister and myself, 
were it not for the partiality of our parents, who 
make the most injurious distinctions between up. 
From my infancy, I have been led to consider my 
sister as a being of a more elevated rank. I was 
suffered to grow up without the least instruction, 
while nothing was spared in her education. She 
had masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, 
and other accomplishments ; but if by chance I 
touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly 
rebuked ; and more than once I have been beaten 
for being awk^vard, and wanting a graceful manner. 
It is true, my sister associated me with her upon 
some occasions; but she always made a point of 
taking the lead, calling upon me only from ne- 
cessity, or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity.— No ; my uneasiness is 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is 
the practice in our family that the whole business 
of providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister 
and myself. If any indisposition should attack my 
sister — and I meution.it in confidence upon this 
occasion, that she is sul^^ect to the gout, the 
rheumatism, and cramp, without making mention 
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of Other aceideots — ^what would be the fate of oar 
poor family ? Mast not the regret of our parents 
be excessive, at having placed so great a difference 
between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? Alas ! 
we mast perish from distress ; for it would not be 
in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of< 
another in transcribing the request which I have 
QDw the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the 
iHBcessity of distribating their care and affection i 
among all their children equally. 

I am, vnih a profound respect^ > 
Sirs, 
Your obedient servant. 

The Left HanD; 

THE HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 

TiiBRE are two sorts of people in the world, who» • 
with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become, the one happy, and 
the other miserable. This arises very much from 
the different views in which they consider things, 
persons, and events $ and the effect of those different 
views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed^ they . 
may find conveniences and inconveniences ; in what- 
ever company, they may find persons and conversa* 
tion mofe or less pleasing ; at whatever table, they 
may meet with meats and drinits of better and. 
worse taste, dishes better and worse dressed ; in 
whatever climate, they will find go<^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
» 2 
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ther; voder whatever goTemmeDt, they iD»y ftud^ 
good and bad laws, and good and bad administra- 
tion of those laws ; in whatever poem, or work of 
genius, they may see faults and beauties; in al- 
most every iace, and every person, they may dis- 
cover fine features and defects, good and bad qua- 
lities. 

Under these circnmstauoes, the two sorts of peo- 
ple above mentioned fix their attention ; those who 
are disposed to be happy, on the conveniences of 
things, the pleasant parts of conversation, the well- 
dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine 
weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. 
Those wha are to be unhappy, think and speak 
only of the contraries. Hence they are continually 
discontented themselves, and, l^ their remarks, 
sour the pleasures of society, offend personally 
many people, and make themselves every where 
disagreeable. If this turn of mind was founded in 
nature, such unhappy persons would be the more to 
be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and to 
be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by 
imitation, and is, unawares, grown inta a .habit, 
which, th6ugh at present strong, may nevertheless 
be cured, when those who have it are convinced of 
its bad effects on their felicity ; I hope this little 
admonition may be of service to- them, and put 
them on changing a habit, which, though in the 
exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has 
serious consequences in life, as it brings on real 
griefs and misfortunes. Foe, as many are offended 
by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, no one 
Mhows them more than the most common civility 
and respect, and scai'cely that ; and this f r^quei^tly 
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|S«U tbem out of humour, and draws tliem into 
disputes and coBteutioos* If they aim at obtaining 
some advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wishes 
them success, or will stir a step, or sf>eak a word, 
to favour their pretensions. If they incur public 
censure or disgrace, no one will defend or excuse, 
and many join to aggravate tlieir misconduct, and 
render them completely odious. If these people 
will not change this bad habit, and condescend to 
be pleased with what is pleasing, without fretting 
themselves and others about the contraries, it Is 
good for others to avoid an acquaintance with 
them, which is always disagreeable, and sometime 
i^ry inconvenient, especially when one finds one- 
iself entangled in their quarrels. 

'^ An old philosophical friend of mlae was grown, 
from experience, very cautions in this particular, 
and carefully avoided any intimacy with sudi peo>- 
ple. He had, like other philosopbers, a thermo^ 
ineter, to show him the heat of the weather, and a 
bflffometer, to mark wlien it was likely to prmt: 
good or bad ; but there being no instrument in*- 
vetted to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing 
disposition in a person, he, for that purpose, made 
use of hit legs; one of which was remarkably 
handsome, the other, by some accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a stranger, at the first interview, 
'regarded his ugly 1^ more than his handsome one, 
he doubted him. If he spoke of i>, and took no 
notice of the handsome leg, that was sufiicient to 
determine my philosopher to have no farther ac- 
quaintance with him. Every body has not this 
twO'le^ed instrument; but every one, with a little 
attention^ may obH^rre signs of that carping, fault- 
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' finding dispoflltion, and take the same resoloticto 
of avoiding the acqnidntance of those infected with 
it. 1 therefore advise those critical, qnemloiis, dis- 
contented, unhappy people, that, if they wish to be 
respected and beloved by others, and happy in 
jkhemselves, they should leave qf looking ai ike 
uglp leg. 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Playing at chess Is the most mcieiit md most 
universal game known among men ; for its original 
is beyond the memory of history, and it has, 
for numberless ages, been the amusement of ail 
the civilized nations of Asia, the Persians, the 
Indians, and the Chinese. Europe has had it above 
a thousand years; the Spaniards have spread It 
over their part of America, and it 1)egins lately to 
make its appearance in these states. It is so in- 
teresting in itself, as not to need the view of gaia 
.to induce engaging iu it; and thence it is never 
played for money. Those, therefore, who have 
leisure for such diversions, cannot find one that Is 
more innocent; and the following piec6, written 
with a view to correct (among a few young friends) 
4ome little improprieties in the practice of it, 
shows, at the same time, tlmt it may, in its ef* 
fects on the mind, be not merely innocent, but 
advantageous, to the vanquished as well as the 
.victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amuses 
ment. Several very valuable qualities oi the mind^ 
useful in the course of human life, are to be ae* 
41uiredor strengthened by it, so as to become habits 
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^ ready on all occasions. For life is a kind of chess, 
in which we have often pdnts to gain, and compe- 
titors or adversaries to contend with, and in wUefa 
there is a vast variety of good and ill erents, that 

'are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or the 
want of k. By playing at chess, then, we may 



I. Foresight f which looks a little' into futurity, 
and considers the consequences that may attend 
an action : for it is continually occurring to the 
'player, *' If I move this piece, what will be the ad^ 
vantage of my new situation ? What use can my 
adversary make of it to annoy me? What other 
moves can I make to support it, and to defend my- 
self from his attacks V* 

II. Circufnspecthn, which surveys the whole 
chess-board, or scene of action, the relations of the 
several pieces and situations, the dangers they are 
respectively exposed to, the several possibilities of 
their aiding e^ch other, the probabilities that the 
adversary may take this or that move, and attack 
this or the other piece, and what different means 
^an be used to avoid his stroke, or turn its conse- 
quences against him. 

ill. XJauiion, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, ** If you touch a piece, 
you must move it somewhere : if you set it down, 
yon must let it stand:" and it is therefore best 
that these rules should be observed, a^ the game 
thereby becomes more the image of human life, and 
p^icularly of war; in which, if you have inean- 
tiously put yourself into a bad and dangerous posi- 
tion, you cannot obt^n your enemy's leave to with- 
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drat7 yoar troops, and piace them more secarely, 
but you ma&t abide all the consequences of your 
rashness. 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of noi 
beings discouraged by present bad appearances in thfi 
state of our affairs^ the habit oi hoping for afaaowr^ 
able change J and that oi persevering in the search of 
resources, llie game is so full of events, there is 
such a variety of turns in it, the fortune of it is so 
subject to sudden vicissitudes, and one so fre- 
quently, after long contemplation, discovers the 
means of extricating oneself from a supposed insur- 
mountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to coDr 
tinue the contest to the last, in hopes of victory by 
our own skill, or at least of getting a stale mate, bjr 
the negligence of our adversary^ And whoever 
considers, what in chess he often sees instances of, 
that particular pieces of success are apt to produce 
presumption^ and its consequent inattention, by 
which the loss may be recovered, will learn not tf> 
be too much discouraged by the present success of 
bis adversary, nor to despair of Anal good fortune 
opoo every little cheek be receives in t^e pursuit 
of it* 

That we may, therefore, be induced more fre- 
quently to choose this beneficial amusement, in pre- 
ference to others, which are not attended with the 
same advantages, every circumstance which may 
increase the pleasures of it should be regarded ^ 
and every action or word that is unfsur, disrespect* 
ful, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should 
be avoided, as contrary to the immediate intenliou 
of 'both the players, which is to pass the time agree- 
ably. 
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- Therefore, first, if it is agreed, to play accordlug 
to the strict rales; theu those rales are to be ex- 
actly obserred by both parties, aud should not be 
ibsisted on for one side, while deviated from by the 
othei^— for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed, not to observe the roles 
eiOKtly, but one party demands indulgences, lie 
should then be as willing to allow them to the 
other. 

Thirdly, no false mote should ever be made to 
e^rtricate yourself out of difficulty, or to gain an ad- 
vantage, lliere can be no pleasure in playing 
with a person once detected in such unfair prac- 
tice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playing^ 
yoo ought not to hurry him, or express any uneasi- 
ness at his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle,' 
nor look at your watch, nor talceup a book to read, 
nor make a tap|Mng with your feet on the floor, or 
with your Angers on the table, nor do any thing 
that may disturb his aitention. For all these things 
displease; and they do not show your skill in play- 
ing, but your craftiness or your radeness. 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to arause and 
decdve your adversary, by pretending to have made 
b^ moves, and saying, that you have now lost the 
game, in order to make him secure aud careless, 
apd inattentive to your schemes ;' for this is fraud 
aud deceit, not skill in the game. 

Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained a 
victory, use any triumphing or insulting expression, 
nor show too much pleasure ; but endeavour to con- 
sole your adversary, and msike him less dissatisfied 
with himself^ by every kind of civil expression 
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that may be used with trath, such as, ** yon irnder- 
stand the game better than 1, but yon are a little 
inattentive ;" or, " you play too fast ;" or, ** you 
bad the best of the game, but something happened 
to divert your thoughts, and that turned it in my • 
fnvonr." 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others* 
play, observe the mosi perfect silence. For if yon 
give advice, you offend both parties, him against^ 
whom you give it^ because it may cause the loss of 
his game; him in whose favour you give it^becanae, 
though it Be good, and he follows it, he loses the 
pleasure he might have had, if yoo had permitted 
him to thinit until it had occurred to himself. Even • 
after a move or moves, you must not, by replacing 
the pieces, show how it might have been placed . 
better; for that displeases, and may occasion ds- • 
putes.and doubts about their true situation. All 
tallying to the players lessens or diverts their attenp* 
tUm, and is therefore unpleasing. Nor should yon 
give the least hint, to dther party, by any kind of 
noise or motion. If you do, you are unworthy to 
be a spectator. If yon have a mind to exercise or 
show your judgment, do it in playing your own 
game, when you have an opportunity, not in criti- 
cising, or meddling with, or counselling the play of ^ 
others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorotislyy . 
according to the rules above mentioned, then mode- . 
rate your desire of victory over your adversary, and 
be pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not ' 
eagerly at every advantage offered by his unskilful* 
ness or inattention; but point out to him kindly, 
that by such a move he places or leaves a piece io 
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danger, and unsupported ; that by another he will 
put his king in a perilous situation, &c. By this 
generous civility (so* opposite to the unfairness 
above forbidden) you may, indeed, happen to lose 
the game to your opponent, but you will win, what 
IS better, his esteem, his respect, and his affection, 
together with the silent approbation and good- will 
of impartiaTspectatora. 

THE ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT 
DREAMS. 



INSCRIBED TO MISS • • • •, 

Being written at her request. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing, and sometimes 
painfurdreams, it becomes of some consequence to 
obtain the one kind, and avoid the other ; for, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, p£un is pain, and pleasure is 
pleasure. If we can sleep without dreaming, it is 
well that painfpl dreams are avoided. If, while we 
sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as 
the French say, temt gagne, so much added to the 
pleasure of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary, to 
'be careful in preserving health, by due exercise, and 
great temperance; for, in sickness, the imagination 
is disturbed, and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, 
ide^ are apt to present themselves. Exercise 
should precede meals, not immediately follow them : 
the iirst promotes, the latter, unless moderate, 
obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feed 
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sparingly, the digestion will be easy and good, tbe 
body lightsome, the temper cheerful, and all the 
animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, when 
it follows, will be natnral and undisturbed; while 
indolence, with Ml feeding, occasions night- 
mares and horrors inexpressible: we fall from 
precipices, are assaulted by wild beasts, -murdererSf 
and daemons, and experience every variety of dis- 
tress. Observe, however, that the quantities of 
food and exercise are relative things: those who 
wove much may^ and indeed ought, to eat more ; 
those who use little exercise should eat little. In 
general, mankind, since the improvement of cook- 
ery, eat about twice as much as nature requires. 
Slippers are not bad, if we have not dined ; but 
restless nights naturally follow hearty suppers, after 
full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference In 
constitutions, some rest well after these meals ) it 
costs them only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers, than instances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are fooncl 
dead a-bed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be at- 
tended to, is the having a constant supply of fresh 
air in your bed-chamber. It has been a great mis- 
take, the sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in 
beds surrounded by curtains. No outward air that 
may come into you is so unwholesome as the un- 
changed air, often breathed, of a close chamber. 
As boiling water does not grow hotter by longer 
boiling, if the particles that receive greater heat 
can escape; ao living bodies do not putrefy. If the 
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particles^ as fast as they become putrid, can be 
thrown off. Nature expels them by the pores of 
the skin and the lungs, and in a free open air they 
are carried off; but, in a close room, we receive 
them again and again^ though they become more 
and more corrupt. A number of persons crowded 
into a small room thus spoil the air in a few mi- 
nutes, and even render it mortal, as in the Black 
Uole at Calcutta. A single person is said to spoil 
only a gallon of air per minute, and therefore re« 
quireB a longer time to spoil a chamber full ^ but it 
Is done, however, in proportion, and many putrid 
disorders hence have their origin. It is necOTded 
of Methnsalem, who, being the longest liver, may 
be supposed to have best preserved his health, that 
'he slept always in the open air; for, when he had 
lived five hundred years, an angel said to him: 
" Arise, Methnsalem, and build thee an house, for 
thou shalt yet live five hundred years longer." But 
Methnsalem answered and said, " If I am to live 
i>nt five hundred years longer, it is not worth 
while to build me an house ; I will sleep in the 
-air, as I have been used to do." Physicians, after 
having for ages contended that the sick should not 
be indulged with fresh air, have at length disco^ 
vered that it may do them good. It is therefore to 
be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 
that it is not hurtful to those who are in health, 
and that we may be then cured of the aerophobia, 
that at present distresses weak minds, and make 
them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than 
sleave open the window of a bed-chamber, or put 
down the glass of a coach. 

Confined air when saturated with perspirable 
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matter^^ will DOt receive more; and that matter 
must remaiD ia our bodies, and occasion diseases : 
but it gives some previous notice of its being about 
to be hurtful, by producing certain nneasinesses, 
siiglit indeed at first, such as, with regard to the 
lungs, is a trifling sensation, and to the pores of 
the skin a kind of restlessness, which is difficult to 
describe, and few that feel it know the cause of it. 
Bat we may recollect, that sometimes, on waking 
in the night, we have, if warmly covered, found it 
difficult to get asleep again. We turn often with- 
out finding repose in any position. This fidgettiness, 
to use a vulgar expression for want of a better, is 
occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, 
owing to the retention of the perspirable matter — 
the bed-clothes having received their quantity, and^ 
being saturated, refusing to take any more. To 
become sensible of this by an experiment, let a per* 
son keep his positiorf in the bed, but throw off the 
bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to approach the 
part uncovered of bis body ; he will then feel that 
pait suddenly refreshed; for the air, will imme- 
diately relieve the skin, by receiving, licking up, 
and carrying off, the load of perspirable matter that 
incommoded it. For every portion of cool air, that 
approaches the warm skiu, in receiving its part of 
that vapour, receives therewith a degree of heat, 
tfaat rarifies and renders it lighter, when it will be 
pushed away, with its burthen, by cooler and there- 



• What phyiieUns call the perspirable matter, ia tbat t»- 
pour whieh panes off firom our bodies, from the lungs, and 
through the pores of the skin. The quantity of this is mid 
to be five-eighths of what we eat. 
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fore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, sup- 
plies its ptace^ and then, being lilcewise changed 
and warmed, gires way to a succeeding quantity. 
This is the order of nature, to prevent animals 
being infected by their own perspiration. He will 
now b^ sensible of the difference between the part 
exposed to the air, and that which, remaining sunlc 
in the bed, denies the air access : for this part now 
manifests its uneasiness more distinctly by tliecom- 
parison, and the seat of the uneasiness is more 
plainly perceived than when the whole surface of 
the body was affected by it. 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of 
unpleasing dreams ; for when the body is uneasy, 
the mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable 
ideas of various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural 
consequences. The remedies, preventative and' 
curative, follow : 

1. By eating moderately (as before advised for 
health's sake] less perspirable matter is produced 
in a given time; hence the bed-clothes receive it 
longer before thc^ are saturated; and we may, 
therefore, sleep longer, before we arc made uneasy 
by their refusing to receive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, 
such being longer tolerable. 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, 
and find you cannot easily sleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-' 
clothes well, with at least twenty shakes, then 
throw the bed open, and leave It to cool ; in the 
meanwhile, continuing undressed^ walk about your 
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chamber, till your skin has had tkne to disch^iige ^ 
its load, which it will do sooner as the air may be ' 
drier and colder. When yon begin to feel the cold ' 
air unpleasant, then return to your bed, and you • 
will soon fall asleep, and your sleep will be sweet 
and pleasant. All the scenes presented to your 
fancy will be of the pleasing liind. I am often as 
agreeably entertained with them, as by the scenery 
of an opera. If you happen to be too indolent to 
get out of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up your 
bed-<dothes with one arm and leg, so as to draw in 
a good deal of fresh air, and, by letting them fall, 
force it out again. This, repeated twenty times, 
will so clear them of the perspirable matter they 
have imbibed, as to permit your sleeptng well for 
some time afterwards. But this latter method is 
not ^nal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, ' 
when they wake in a hot bed, and going into the 
cool one. Such shifting of beds would also be of 
greatservice to persons ill of a fever, as It refreshes 
and frequently procures sleep. A very large bed, ^ 
that will admit a removal so distant from the first 
situation as to be cool and sweet, may in a degree ' 
answer the same end. 

Qae or two observations more will conelude this 
little piece. Care must be taken, when you lie ' 
down, to dispose your pillow so as to suit your ' 
manner of placing your head, and to be perfectly . 
edsy ; then place your limbs so as not to bear in- 
conveniently hard upon one another, as for in- 
stance, the joints of your ancles : for though a bad 
position may at first give but little pain and be 
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hardly noticed, yet a contiimaiice will render it 
leiBs tolerable, and the uneasiness may come on ^ 
while yon are asleep, and disturb your imagina- 
tion. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they , 
wBl generally prove effectual in producing the end ^ 
Intended, there is a case in which the most punc- ' 
tnal observance of them will be totally fruitless. ' I 
need not mention the case to you, my dear friend, 
but my accouut of the art would be imperfect with^ 
out it. The case is, when the person, who desires 
to have pleasant dreams, has not taken care to pre- 
serve, what is necessary above all things, 

A Good Conscience. 



PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED BY THOSE WHO 
ARE ABOUT TO UNDERTAKE A SEA 
VOYAGE. 

When you intend a long voyage, you may do well 
to keep your intention as much as f >^sible a secret, 
or at least the time of your deparlnre ; otherwise 
yon ^11 be continually interrupted in your prepara* 
tions by the visits of friends and acquaintance, who 
will not only rob you of the time you want, but put * 
things out of your mind ; so that when yon come 
to sea, you have the mortification to recollect 
points of business that ought to have been done, 
accounts you intended to settle, and conveniences 
you had proposed to bring virith you, &c. &c. all ' 
which have been omitted through the effect of these ' 
officious friendly visits. Would it not be well if 
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this custom coald be changed ; if the voyager, after 
having, without interruption, made all his prepara- 
tions, should use some of the time he has left in 
going himself to take leave of his friends at their 
own houses, and let them come to congratulate him 
on his happy return ? 

It is not always in your power to make a choice 
in your captain, though much of your comfort in 
the passage may depend on his personal character, 
as you must for so long a time be confined to his 
company, and under his direction ; if he be a sen- 
sible, sociable, good-natured, obliging man, you will 
be so much the happier. Such there are; but if he 
happens to he oflierwise, and is only skilful, careful,' 
watchful, and active in the conduct of his ship, 
excuse the rest, for these are the essentials. 

Whatever right you may have by agreement in 
the mass of stores laid in by him for the passen- 
gers, it is good to have some particular things in 
your own possession, so as to be always at your 
own command. 

' 1. Good wat^f that of the ship being often bad. 
You can ^e sure of having it good only by bottling' 
it from a clear spring or well, and in clean bottles. 
2. Good tea. 3. Coffee ground. 4. Chocolate. 5. 
Wine of the sort you particularly like, and cider.' 
6. Raisins. 7. Almonds. 8. Sugar. 9. CapiUaire. 
1 . Lemons. 1 1 . Jamaica spi rits. 1 2. Eggs greased. 
13. Diet bread. 14. Portable soup. 15. Rusks. 
As to fowls, it is not worth while to have any 
cidled yours, unless you could have the feeding and 
managing of them according to your own judg- 
nlent under your own eye. As they are generally 
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t^at^ at present in ships, tliey are for tlie most 
part sick, and tlieir flehli toogti and liard as wbit- 
leatiier. 

All seamen h?Lve an opinion, broaclied I supposed 
$i first prudently, for saving of water wiien sliort, 
that fowls do not know when they have drank 
eDoagh, and will kill themselves if you give them 
too mach, so they are served with a little only once 
in two days, lliis is ponred into trodghs that lie 
sloping, and therefore immediately runs down to 
the lower end. There the fowls ride upon one 
another's backs to get at it, and some are not happy 
enough to reach and once dip their bills in it. 
Thus tantalised, and tormented with thirst, they 
caoDot digest their dry food; they fret, pine^ 
sicken, and die« Some ai-e found dead, and thrown 
overboard every morning, and those killed for the 
table are not. eatable. Their troughs should be in 
little divisions, like cups, to hold the water sepa- 
rately. But this is never done. The sheep and 
hogs are therefore your best dependence for fresh 
meat at sea, the mutton being generally tolerable^ 
and the pork excellent. 

It is possible your captain may have provided so 
well -in the general stores, as to render some of the 
particulars above recommended of little or no use 
to you. But there are frequently in the ship poorer 
piissengers, who are taken at a lower price, lodge 
in the steerage, and have no claim to any of the 
cabhi provisions, or to any but those kinds that are 
allowed the siiilors. These people are sometimes 
dejected, sometimes sick; there may be women 
ated children among them. In a situation where 
there is no going .to market, to purchase snch ne* 

VOL. I. o 
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cessaries^ a few of these your saperflaities ^stri-' 
bated occasionally may be of great senrice, restore 
health, save life, make the. miserable happy, and- 
thereby afford you in finite pleasure. : 

The worst thing in ordinary merchant ships is 
the cookery. They have no professed cook$ and 
the worst hand as a seaman is appointed to that 
o^ce, in which he is not only very ignorant^ but 
very dirty. The sailors have therefore a saying, that 
Cod iends meat, and the devil cooks. Passengers 
more piously disposed, and wiUing to believe Heavett 
orders all things for the best, may suppose, that; 
knowing the sea-air and constant exercise by the 
motion of the vessel would give us extraordinary 
appetites, bad cooks were kindly sent to prevttt 
qur eating too much ; or that, foreseeing we should 
have bad cooks, good appetites were furnished to 
prevent our starving. If you cannot trust to these 
circumstances, a spirit-lamp, with a blaze-pan, 
may enable you to cook some little things for your* 
self; such as a hash, a soup, &c. And it might be 
well als6 to have among your stores some potted 
meats, which if well put up will keep long good, 
Asidalltin oven, to place with the open side foe- 
fore the fire, may be another good utensil, in which 
your .own servant may roast for yo» a bit of pork or 
n^u^on. You will sometimes be induced to eat of 
the ship's salf beef, as it is often good. You will 
find cider the best quencher of that thirst which 
salt meat or fish occasions. The ship biscuit is.toa 
bard for some sets of teeth. It may be softened by 
tpasting. Bat rusk is better; for being made of 
good fermented bread, sliced and baked a second 
time^ the pieces imbibe the water easily, softeo 
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immecllately, digest more kindly^ and are therefore 
more wholesome than the unfermeuted biscait. By 
the way, rusk is the true original biscuit, so pre- 
pared to keep for sea, biscuit in French signifying 
twice baked. If your dry peas boil hard, a two- 
pound iron 'shot put with them into the pot, will, 
by the motion of the ship, grind them as fine as 
mustard. 

■ The accidents I have seen at sea with large dishes 
of soup upon a table, from the motion of the ship, 
baye made me wish, that our potters or pewterers 
would make soup-dishes in divisions, like a set of 
small bowU united together, each containing about 
sufficient for one person only ; for then when the 
ship should make a sudden heel, the soup would 
not in a body flow over one side', and fall into peo- 
ple's laps, and scald them, as is sometimes the cas^, 
but would be retained in the separate divisions. 

■ After these trifles, permit the addition of a few 
general reflections. Navigation, when employed in 
supplying necessai7 provisions to a country in want, 
and thereby preventing famines, which were more 
frequent and destructive before the invention of 
that art, is undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. 
When employed merelyin transporting superfluities, 
i( is a question whether the advantage of the em- 
ployment it affords is equal to the mischief of 
hazarding so many lives on the ocean. But when 
employed in pillaging merchants and transporting 
slaves, it is clearly the means of augmenting the 
mass of human misery. It Js amazing to think of 
the ships and lives risked in fetching tea from China, 
coffee from Arabia^ sugar and tobacco from America, 
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all which oar ancestors did well withotlt Sugar 
employs near one thousand ships, tobacco almost a» 
many. For the ntility of tobacco there is little to be 
sidd ; and for that of sngar, how much more commend'^ 
able would it be if we could give up the few minntes' 
gratification afforded once or twice a day by the 
taste of sugar in our tea, rather than encourage the 
cruelties exercised in producing it. An eminent 
French moralist says, that when he considers the 
wars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, the nnm* 
bers necessarily slain in those wars, the many pri* 
soners who perish at sea by sickness, bad provisions^ 
fool air, &c. &c. iu the transportation, and how 
many afterwards die from the hardships of slavery, 
he cannot look on a piece of sugar without con- 
ceiving it stained with spots of humaa blood ! had 
k6 added the consideration of the wars we make to 
take and retake the sugar islands from one another, 
and the fleets and armies that perish in those expe- 
ditions, he might have seen his sugar not merely 
spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain. It is 
tliese wars that make the maritime powers of En- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
deater for sugar than those of Vienna, a thousand 
miles from the sea ; because their sugar costs not 
only the price they pay for it by the pound, but all 
they pay in taxes to maintain the fleets and armies 
that fight for it. 
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IMALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKLIN AND THE 
GOUT. 

Midnight, October 29, 1700, 

Frankim, Eh ! oh ! eh ! What have I dooe to loer 
rit these cruel sufferings ? 

• GwU^ Many thiug^ ; you have ate aud drank too 
freely^ and too much indulged those legs of yours 
in their indolence. 

Frankim. Who is it that accuses me ? 

Gout, It is I, even I, the Gout. 
, Frankiin. What ! my enemy in person ? 

Goui, No — not your enemy. 

Franklin. I repeat it ; my enemy : for you would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my 
^od name : you reproach me as a glutton and a 
tippler: now all the world that knows me will aUo,w 
that { am neither the one nor the other. 

Qata. The world may think as it pleases : it is 
^w^ys very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to 
it« friends ; but I very well know, that the quantity 
of meat and drink proper for a man who takes a 
reasonable degree of exercise, would be too much 
for another who never takes any. 

Frankim, I take— Eh! Oh!--as much exercise 
•^Eh t-^as I can, Madam Gout. You know my 
sedentary state, and on that account, it would seem. 
Madam Gout, as if you might spare me a little^ see- 
ing it is not altogether my own fault. 

Gout, Not H jot : your rhetoric and your poKte- 
ness are thrown away ; your apology avails nothing. 
|f your situation in life is a sedentary one,, your 
.aniiseiiientSy your reci'eations^ at least, should hje" 
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active. Yoa ought to waljc or ride ; or^ if the 
weather prevents that, play at billiards. Bnt let us 
examiDe your course of life. While the mornings 
are long, and you have leisure to go abroad, what 
do you do ? Why, instead of gaining an appetite 
for brealsfast, by salutary exercise, you amuse your- 
self with books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which 
commonly are not worth the reading. Yet yon eat 
an inordinate brealtfast — four dishes of tea, with 
cream, and one or two buttered toasts, with slices 
of hung beef, which I fancy are not things the most 
easily digested. Immediately afterward you sit 
down to write at your desk, or converse with per- 
sons who apply to you on business, llius* the time 
passes till one, without any kind of bodily exercise. 
Bnt all this I could pardon, in regard, as you say, to 
your sedentary condition. But what is your prac- 
tice after dinner ? Walking in the beautiful gar- 
dens of those friends with whom you have' dined, 
would be the choice of men of sense : yours is to 
be fixed down to chess, where you are found en- 
gaged for two or three hours ! This is your per- 
petual recreation, which is the least eligible of any 
for a sedentary man, because, instead of accelerating 
the motion of the fluids, the rigid attention it re* 
quires helps to retard the circulation and obstruct 
internal secretions. Wrapped in the speculations of 
this wretched game, yon destroy your constitution. 
What can be expected from such a course of living, 
bnt a body replete with stagnant humours, ready to 
fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, if I, 
the Gout, did not occasionally bring yon relief by 
agitating these humours, and so purifying or dissi- 
pating them ? If it was in some qook or alley iii 
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PailSy deprived of walks, that yoa played a while at 
chess after dinner, this might be excusable, but the 
same taste prevails with you in Passy, Auteuil, 
Montmartre, or Saooy, places where there are the 
finest gardens and walks, a pure air, beautiful wo» 
men, and- most agreeable and instructive conversa- 
tion ; all which you might enjoy by frequenting the 
Walks ! But these are rejected for this, abominable 
game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Franklin ! But 
.amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot to ad- 
jminister my wholesome correaions : so take that 
.twinge — and that. 

Franklin, Oh ! Eh ! Oh !— Oh-h-h ! As much 
instruction as you please. Madam Gout, and as 
many reproaches-^but pray, madam, a truce with 
. your corrections *. 
• Gout, No-, sir, no — I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good — therefore — 

Franklin, Oh ! Eh-h-h !-~It is not fair to say I 
take no exercise, when I do very often, going out 
«to dine, and returning in my carriage. 

Oout, That, of all imaginable exerci.se, is the 
most slight and insignificant, if you allude to the 
motion of a carriage suspended on springs. By ob* 
serving the degree of heat obtained by different 
kinds of motion, we may form an estimate of the 
quantity Of exercise given by each. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if you turn out to wsilk in winter with cold 
.feet,, in an hour's time you will be in a glow all 
over; ride on horseback, the same effect will 
scarcely be perceived by four hours' round trotting : 
but if you loll in a carriage, such as yon have men- 
tioned, you may travel all day, and gladly enter the 
last inu to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter your- 
8^ then no longer, that half an hour's airing in 
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your carriage deserves the name of exercise* I^i* 
vidcuce has appoiDted few to roll in carriages, whik 
he has given to all a pair of legs, which are macbinet 
iniiintely more commodious and serviceable. Be 
grateful, then, and make a proper use of yo«n» 
Would you kuow how they forward the circnlsutioo 
of your fluids, in the very action of transportiiig 
you from place to place ? Observe, when you vniki 
that all your weight is alternately tbrowo from one 
leg to the other ; this occasions a great pressure os 
the vessels of the foot, and repels their couteots* 
When relieved, by the weight being thrown on 
the other foot, the vessels of the first are allow- 
ed to replenish, and by a return of this weighty 
this repulsion again succeeds ^ thus accelerating tbe 
circulation of the blood. The heat produced in 
any given time depends on the degree of this ac- 
celeration : the fluids are shaken, the humours at/* 
tenuated, the secretions facilitated, and all goes 
well; the cheeks are ruddy, and- health is e8ta<» 
blished. Behold your fair friend at Auteuil t a lady 
who received from bounteous nature more really 
useful science than half a dozen such pretenders 
$0 philosophy as you have been able to extract 
from all your books. When she honours you with 
a visit, it is on foot. She walks all hours of the 
day, and lea\'es indolence and its concomitant roahi' 
dies to be endured by her horses. In this see at 
once the preservative of her health and personal 
charms. But you, when you go to Auteuil, mnst 
have your carriage, though it is no farther from 
Passy to Auteuil, than from Auteuil to Passy. 

Franklin, Your reasonings grow very tii'esome. 

Gout, I stand corrected. I will be sUeut, and 
fpntinue my ofl3ce ; take that-rand that. ... 
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franklin. Oh! Oh-h! Talk on, I pray you !' 

Goui» No, no ; I have a good number of twinges 
for you to-night, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin: What, with such a fever ! I shall go 
distracted. Oh ! Eh ! Can no one bear it for me ? 

Gout, Ask that of your horses ; they have served 
you faithfully. . . 

Franklin, How can yon so cruelly sport with my 
torments? 

Otmt, Sport ? I am very serious. I have here a 
list of your offences against your own health di- 
stinctly written, and can justify every stroke iiiflicte4 
on you. 
« ^ra»^/t>j. Read it then. \i- 

GtnU, It is too long a detail; but I will briefy 
mention some particulars. • * 

Franklin, Proceed— I am all atteiition. 
/ Goui* Do you remember how oftfen you hav^ pro- 
mised yourself, the following moriling, a waj^^'in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Muetfe; or in 
your own garden, and have violated your j^romise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at Another 
too warm, too windy, too moist, or what, else you 
pleased ; when in truth it was too nothing, but your 
insuperable love of ease ? ^ ^ • 

Franklin, That I confess may have happened oc- 
casionally, probably ten times in a year. : br^ 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of the 
truth ; the gross amount is one hundred and ninety^ 
' jiine times. ! 

' Franklin, Is it possible ? A v^ 

• (Ton/. So possible that it is &ct; you may rel/ 
on the' accuracy of my statement. You know Mr. 

G 2 
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B/s gardens, and what fine walks they contain ; you 
know the bandsoi^e flight of an hundred steps, 
which lead from the terrace above to the lawn be- 
low. You have been in the practice of visiting this 
amiable family twice a week after dinner ; and as it 
is a maxim of your own, that ** a man may take as 
mnch exerdse in walking a mile npand down stairs, 
as in ten on level ground," what an epportanity 
was here for yon to have bad exercise in both these 
ways ! Did you embrace it — ^and how often ? 

FranUin, I cannot immediately answer that qiies« 
Uon. 

Gout, I will do it for yon : not once. 

Franklin, Not once ? 

Gout. Even so. During the summer you went 
there at six o'clock. You found the charming lady, 
with her lovely children and friends, eager to walk 
with you, and entertain yon with their agreeable 
conversation: and what has been your choice? 
Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying yourself with 
the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the 
beauties of the garden below, without taking one 
step to descend and walk about in them* On the 
contrary, yon call for tea, and the chess-board ; and 
k> I you are occupied in your seat till nine o'clock, 
and that beside two hours' play after dinner ; and 
then, instead of walking home, which would have 
bestirred you a little, you step into your carriage. 
How absurd to suppose, that all this carelessness 
can be reconcileable with health, without my inter- 
position ! 

Franklin, I am convinced now of the justness^ of 
poor Richard's reidaVk, that " Our debts and ^ur 
sins are always greater than we think ifor.'* 
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' CftnU, So it is ! you philosophers are sages in yonr 
maxims, and fools in your coadact. 

Franklin Bat do yoa charge among my crioes, 
that I return io a carriage from Mr. B.'s? 

C^ul. Certainly : for having been seated all thm 
while, you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and 
cannot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you haiire me do with 
my carnage ? 

Goui, Bum it if yoa choose ; yon would at least 
get heat out of it once in this way ; or if you dis- 
lilte that proposal, here's another for you : observe 
the poor peasants who work in the vineyards and 
grounds about the villages of Passy, Anteuil, ChaiU 
lois, &c. ; you may find eveiy day, among these de- 
serving creatures, four or five old men and women^ 
bent, and perhaps crippled, by weight of years, and 
too long and too. great labour. After a most fa* 
tiguing day, these people have to trudge a mile or 
two to their smoky huts. Order yoar coachman to 
«et them down. That is an act that will be good 
lor your soul ; and at the same time, after yonr 
visit to the B * * s, if you return on foot, that will 
be good for your body. 

Fraakiin. Ah ! how tiresome yon are ! 

Goui, Well then, to my office ; it should not be 
forgotten that I am your physician. Tliere. 

Franklin, Oh-h-h! what a devil of a physician! 

Gout, How ungrateful are you to si^ so 1 Js it 
hot I, who, in the character of your physician, hare 
saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy ? one 
or other of whidi would hare done for yon long agc^^ 
but for me. 

Franklin, I submit-— and thank you for the pa^^ ; 
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imt entreat the disoontinaance of your visits for the 
future : for in my mind one had better die than be 
cored so dolefully. Permit me jnst to hint, that I 
hare also not been unfriendly to pou, I never feed 
physidan, or quack of any kind, to enter the list 
against you ; if then you do not leave me to my re- 
pose, it may be said you are ongrateful too. 

dimt, I can scarcely acknowledge that as any ob- 
jection. As to quacks, I despise them : they may 
kill you, indeed, but cannot injure me. And as to 
regular physicians, they are at last convinced, that 
the gout, in such a suliiject as you are, is no disease, 
but a I'emedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy ? B»t 
to our Business — ^there— 

Franklin, Oh I Oh ! For Heaven's sake leave 
me; anid I promise faithfully never more tQ play 
at chess) but to take exercise daily, and live tem- 
perately, i 

GmU, I know you too well. You promise fair ; 
but, after'a few monthis of good health, you will re- 
turn to yodr old habits ; your fine promises will be 
forgotten like the forms of the last year's clouds. 
Let us then nnish the account, and I will go. But 
I leave you with an assurance of visiting you again 
at a proper time and place ; for my object is your 
good, and you are sensible now that I am your real 
friend. 



A PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION, IN 
IMITATION OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 

1. And it came to pass, after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent, about the go- 
ing down of the son. 
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2. Aod behold a man bent with age, coming from 
the way of the wilderness leaning ou a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said 
unto him, Tnm in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night ; and thou shalt arise early in 
the morning, and go on thy way. 

4. And the man said. Nay ; for 1 will abide under 
thiB tree. 

5. Bat AteduuB pressed him greatly: so he turned 
aad they went into the tent : and Abraham balsed 
^aUdcttven bcead, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him* Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most high God, creator of heaven and 
earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not wor- 
ship thy God, neither do I call upon his name, for 
I have made to myself a god, which abideth always 
In my house, and provideth me with all things.- 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the 
roan, and he arose, and fell upon him, and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderncHS. 

9. And God called unto Abraham, saying, Abra- 
•ham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name, therefore have I driven him out from be- 
fore my face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said. Have I borne with him these 
hundred and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
against me, and couldst not tholi, who art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night ? 

12. And Abraliam said. Let not the anger of my 
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Lord wax hot against his servant; lo, Iliaiireiiln. 
ned ; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into tlie 
wilderness, and diligently sought for the man, and 
found him, and returned with him to the tent, and 
when he had entreated him iiindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spalte again unto Abraham, saying; 
For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
dred years in a strange land. 

15. Bttt for thy repentance will I deliver them, 
and they shall come forth with power, and with 
gI)Miness of heart, and with much substance. 

ON THE DEATH OF RELATIVES. 
To Miss Hubbard, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1756. 
I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation.* But it is the will of God 
and nature that these mortal bodies be laid aside 
when the soul is to enter into real life. This is rather 
an embryo state, a preparatian for living. A man is 
not completely born uutil he be dead. Why then 
should we grieve that a new child is born among 
the immortals, a new member added to their happy 
/society ? We are spirit 9. That bodies should be 
lent us, while they can afford us pleasure, assist us 
in acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. 
When they become unfit for these purposes, and 
afford U8 pain iustead of pleasure, instead of an sud 
become an encumbrance, and answer none of the 

• Mr. John Franklin, the writert brother* 
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intentions for which they were given, it is equally 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by 
which we may get rid of them. Death is that way. 
Wt overselves, in some cases, pruriently choose a 
partial death. A mangled, painful limb, which 
cannot be restored, we willingly cnt off. He who 
plnclcs out a tooth parts with it freely, since the 
pain goes with it ; and he who quits the whole 
body pails at once with all pains, and possibilities 
of pains and diseases, it was liable to, or capable of 
making him suffer. 

Onr friend and we were invited abroad on a party, 
of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair 
was ready first, and he is gone before, ns. We 
could not all conveniently start together i and why 
should you and I be grieved at this, since we are 
soon to follow, and know where to find him ? 
Adieu. 

B. Franklin* 

THE EPHEMERA AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 

To Madame Brittont 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spei^t that happy day in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopped it 
little in one of our walks, and stayed some time be- 
hind the company* We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an ephemera^ 
whose successive generations, we were told, were 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to 
see a living company of them on a leaf, who ap- 
peared to be engaged in conversatioD. Yon know 
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I nuder^tand all the inferior animal tongues: my 
too great application to the study of them is the 
best excuse I can give for the little progress I have 
made in your charming language. I listened^ 
through curiosity, to the discourse of these UtUe 
creatures ; but as they, in their national vimcity, 
spolce three or four together, I could make bat 
little of their conversation. I fonnd, however, by 
some broken expressions that I heard now and 
then^ they were disputing warmly on the merit of 
two foreign musicians, one a cYWftJ», the other a 
muscheto ; in which dispnte they spent their time, 
fiieemingly as regardless of the shortness of life as if 
they had been sure of living a month. Happy 
people ! thought I, you live certainly under a wise, 
jost, and mild government, since you have np pabllc 
grievances to complain of, nor any suliject of ooo- 
tention, but the perfections or imperfections of 
foreign music. I turned my head from them to an 
old gray- headed one, who was single on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused with 
his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it 
will likewise amuse her to whom I am so much in- 
debted for the most pleasing of all amusements^ her 
delicious company and heavenly harmony. 

" It was," says he, " the opinion of learned phU 
losophers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Monlin 
Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen 
hours : and I think there was some foundation for 
that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion of the 
great luminary that gives life to all nature, and 
which in my time has evidently declined consi- 
derably towards the ocean at the end of oar earthy 
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It mn^t tben finish its coarse, be le^iQgnished in 
the waters that surrouDd us, and leave the world in 
cold and darkness^ necessarily produciog universal 
death and detraction. I have lived seven of those 
hours ; a great age, being no less than four hundred 
and twenty minutes of time. How very few of ns 
.CO^tillllo^ so long! I have seen generations born, 
flourish, and expire. My present friends are the 
children and grand-children of the friends of my 
youth, who are now, alas, no more ! And I must 
soon follow tbem; for, by the course of nature, 
though still in health, I cannot expect to live abov^ 
seven or eight minutes longer.- What now availB 
all my toil and labour, in amassing honey-dew on 
this leaf, which I cannot live to eujoy ! What the 
political struggles I have been engaged in, for the 
good of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or 
my philosophical studies, for the benefit of our i-ace 
in general I for in politics (what can laws do withr 
S^nt morals ?) our present race of ephemerae will, in 
a course of minutes, become corrupt, like those of 
other and older bushes, and consequently as 
wretched : and in philosophy how small our pro- 
gress ! Alas ! art is long, and life is short ! My 
friends woul4 comfort use with the idea of a name^ 
they say, I »haU leave behind me ; and they tell me^ 
I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. 
iBut what will fame be to an ephemera, who no 
longer exists ? and what will become of all history 
In the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even 
the whole Moulin Joly, shall come to its end, and 
h^ buried in universal ruin ?" 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid plea^ 
^iirei now reviaioi bat the reflection of a long Ufe 
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spent in meaning well, the sensible conTenatioH 
of a f^w good lady ephemere; and now and then 
a kind smile and a tnne from the ever amiable 
firillont. 

B. Franklin. 

ACCOUNT OF A WHIRLWIND AT MARY. 
LAND. 

To Peter Collinson, £sq, 
DEAR SIR, Philadelphia, Aug. 95, 1758. 

As you liave my former papers on whirlwinds, 
&c. I now send yon an account of one which I had 
lately an opportunity of seeing and examining my- 
self. 

Being in Maryland, riding with colonel Taslcer, and 
some other gentlemen, to his country-seat, where 
I and my son were entertained by that amiable 
and worthy man with great hospitality and kind^ 
•uess, we saw, in the vale below us, a small whirl- 
wind beginning in the road, and showing itself by 
the dust it raised and contained. It appeared in 
-the form of a -sugar-loaf, spinning on its point, 
moving up the hill towards us, and enlarging as it 
came forward. When it passed by us, its smaller 
part near the ground appeared no bigger than a 
common barrel, but widening upwards, it seemed, 
at forty or fifty feet high, to be twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter. The rest of the company stood 
looking after it ; but my curiosity being stronger, I 
followed it, riding close by its side, and observed 
itslickiug up, in its progress, all the dust that was 
«nder its smaller part. As it is a common opinion 
that a shot, fired through a water-spout, will break 
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It, I tried to break this little whirlwind, by striking 
my whip frequently through it, bat without any 
effect. Soon after, it quitted the road and took 
into the woods, growing every moment larger and 
stronger, raising, instead of dnst, the old dry leaves 
with which the ground was thick covered, and 
making a great noise with them and the branches 
of the trees, bending some tall trees round in a 
circle swiftly and very surprisingly, though the 
progressive motion of the whirl was not so swift 
but that a man on foot might have kept pace with 
it, but the circular motion was amazingly rapid. 
By the leaves it was now filled with, i could plainly 
perceive that the current of sUr they were driven by 
moved upwards in a spiral line ; and when I saw 
the passing whirl continue entire, after leaving the 
trunks and bodies of large trees which it had enve- 
loped, I no longer wondered that my whip had nO 
effect on it in its smaller state. I accompanied it 
about three quarters of a mile, till some limbs of 
^dead trees, broken off by the whir], fl^ng about, 
and falling near me, made me more apprehensii^ of 
danger : and then I stopped, looking at the top of 
it as it went on, which was visible, by means of the 
leaves contained in it, for a very great height above 
the trees. Many of the leaves, as they got loose 
from the upper and widest part, were scattered in 
the wind ; but so great was their height in the air, 
that they appeared no bigger than flies. My sod, 
who was by this time come up with me, followed 
the whirlwind till it left the woods, and crossed ati 
old tobacco-field, where, finding neither 'dust nor 
leaves to take up, it gradually became invisible be* 
iow as it Went away over that field. The -course of 
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the general wind then blowing was along witb nS 
as we travelled, and the progressive motion of th<s 
whirlwind was in a direction nearly opposite; 
though it did not keep a straight line, nor was its 
pri^nessive motion uniform, it making little saltie9 
on either band as it went, proceeding sometimes fast" 
' er, and sometimes slower, and seeming sometimes 
for a few seconds almost stationary, then starting 
fopwai'ds pretty fast again. When we rejoined the 
company, they were admiring the vast height of 
the leaves, now brought by the common wind over 
oar heads. These leaves accompanied us as w6 
travelled, some falling now and then round about 
lis, and some not i^eaching the ground till we had 
gone near three miles from the place where we 
first saw the whirlwind begin. Upon my asking 
colonel Tasker if such whirlwinds were comman 
in Maryland, he answered pleasantly, ^* No, not at 
all common, hut we got this on purpose to treat 
Mr. Franklin." And a very high treat it was to^ 
dear sir, your affectionate friend and humble ser^p 
vanty B. Franklin, 

ON THE SALTNESS OF SEA-WATER. 
To Mr, Pefer Franklin, in Newport 
SIR, • Loadon, May 7> 1|60. 

• • * • • f It has, indeed, as you observe, been 
the opinion of some very great naturalists, that the 
pea is salt only from the dissolution of mineral or 
rock-salt, which its waters happened to meet with. 
But th»s opinion takes it for granted that all water 
wa? originally fresh, of which we can have no proof, 
lown I am inclined to a ydifferent opialon^and r«^ 
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ili«r thinli all the water oo this globe was origioaUy 
salt, and that the fresh water we find in springs 
and rivers is the pro<ince of distillation. The 
Bun raises the vapours from the sea, which form 
clouds, and fall in rain upon the land, and springs 
and rivers are formed of that rain. As to the rock-^ 
salt found in mines, I conceive, that instead of* 
communicating its saltness to the sea, it is itself 
drawn from the sea, and that of course the sea is 
now fresher than it was originally. This is onljr 
another effect of nature's distillery, and might be 
performed various ways. 

It is evident, from the quantities of sea-shells, 
and the bones and teeth of fishes found in high 
lands, that the sea has formerly co\'ered them. 
Then, either the sea has been higher than it now 
is, and has fallen away from those high lands, or 
tbey have been lower than they are, and were lifted 
up out of the water to their present height, by some 
internal mighty force, such as we still feel some re- 
main's of when whole continents are moved by 
eai'thquakes. In either case it may be supposed 
that large hollows, or valleys among hills, might be 
left filled with- sea-water, which evaporating, and 
the fluid part drying away in a course of years, 
would leave the salt covering the bottom ; and that 
salt coming afterwards to be covered with earth 
from the neighbouring bills, could only be found 
by digging through that earth. Or, as we know 
from their effects, that there are deep fiery caverns 
under the earth, and even under the sea, if at an/ 
time the sea leaks into any of them, the fluid parts 
of the water must evaporate from that beat, and 
pass off through some volcanoy while the salt re» 
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mains, and by degrees, and continual accretion, be. 
comes a great mass. Thns the cavern may at length 
be filled, and the volcano connected with it cease 
burning, as many It is said have done ; and future 
miners, penetrating such cavern, IkkI what we call 
a salt-mine. This is a fancy I had on visiting the 
Mlt-mines at Northwich, with my son. I send yon 
a piece of the roclc-salt which he brought up with 
him out of the mine. •**••• 

I am, sir, &c, 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE EFFECT OF AIR ON THE BARO- 
METER, AND THE BENEFITS DERIVED 
FROM THE STUDY OF INSECTS. 

To 3fiss Stephenson. 

Craven-street, June 11, 1760. 
It is a very sensible question you ask, how the air 
can affect the barometer, when its opening appears 
covered with wood ? If indeed it was so closely 
covered as to admit of no communication of the 
outward air to the surface of the mercury, the 
change of weight in the air could not possibly affect 
it. But the least crevice is sufficient for the pur- 
pose ; a pinhole wil] do the business. And if you 
could look behind the frame to which your baro- 
meter is fixed, yon would certsuniy find some small 
opening. 

There are indeed some barometers in which the 
body of mercury at the lower end is contained in a 
close leather bag, and so the air cannot come into 
immediate contact with the mercury; yet the same 
erect is produced. For the leather being flexible. 
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v/hen the bag is pressed by any additional weight of 
^ir, it contracts, and the mercury is forced up into, 
the tube; when the air becomes lighter, and its 
pressure less, the weight of the mercul7 prevails, 
and it descends again into the bag. . 

Your observation on what you have lately read 
concerning insects is vay just and solid. Super- 
ficial minds are apt to despise those who make that 
part of the creation their study, as mere triflers i 
but certainly the world has been nnuch obliged to 
them. Under the care and management of man, 
the labours of the little silkworm afford employ* 
ment and subsistence to thousands of families, and 
become an immense article of commerce. The bee, 
too, yields us its delicious honey, and its wax, juse- 
fol to a multitude of purposes. Another insect, it 
is said, produces the cochineal, from whence we 
have our rich scarlet dye. The usefulness of the 
cantharides, or Spanish flies, in medicine, is known 
to «1I, and thousands owe their lives to that know<* 
ledge. By human industry and observation, other 
properties of other insects may possibly be here- 
after discovered, and of equal utility. A thorough 
acquaintance with the nature of these little crea- 
tures may also enable mankind to prevent the in- 
crease of such as are noxious, or secure us against 
the mischiefs they occasion. These things doubt- 
less your books make mention of : I can only add 
a particular late instance which I had from a Swe- 
dish gentleman of good credit. In the green timber, 
intended for ship-buildiug at the king's yards in 
tiiat country, a kind of worms was found, which 
£7ery year became more nomerons and jnore per- 
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nicioiis, 8o that the ships were greatly damaf^ be* 
fore they came into ase. The king sent Linaaensi 
the great naturalist, from Stockholm, to inqnire 
into the affair, and see if the mischief was capable 
of any remedy. He found, on examination, that 
the worm was produced from a small egg, deposited 
in the little roughnesses on the surface of the wood, 
by'a particular kind of fly or beetle ; from whence 
the worm, so soon as it was hatched, began to eat 
into the substance of the wood, and after some 
time came out again a fly of the parent kind, and- 
so the species increased. The season in which the 
fly Ifud its eggs, Linnaeus knew to be about a fort* 
night (I think) in the month of May, and at no 
other time in the year. He therefore advised, that 
some days before that season, all the green timber 
should be thrown into the water« and kept under 
water till the season was. over : which being done 
by the king's order, the flies, missing their usual 
nests, could not increase; and the species was 
either destroyed or went elsewhere ; and the wood- 
was effectually preserved ; for after the first year, it. 
became too dry and hard for their purpose. 

Th^re is, however, a prudent moderation to be 
nsed in studies of this kind. The knowledge of 
nature may be ornamental, and it may be usefol ; 
but if, to attain an eminence in that, we neglect the 
knowledge and practice of essential duties, we de^ 
serve reprehension : for there is no rank in natural- 
Isnowledge of eqnal dignity and Importatice with- 
that of being a good parent, a good child, a good^ 
husband or wife, a good neighbour or friend, a 
good snl^^cct or citizen $ that is. In short, a good' 
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Chiistlau. Nicholas Gimcracky therefore, who 
neglected the care of hisr family, to pursue butter- 
flies, was a just object of ridicule, aud we must give 
him up as fair game to the satirist. 

AdieUy my dear friend, and believe me ever 
Yours affectionately, . 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
To Mr, Oliver Neale. 
DEAR SIR, . [No date.} 

I CANNOT be of opinion with you that it is too late 
in life for )'ou to learn to swim. The river near 
the bottom of your garden affords a most convenient 
place for the purpose ; aud as your new employ- 
ment requires your being often on the water, of 
;whtch you have such a dread, I thinlc you would do 
well to make th« trial; nothing being so likely to 
remove those apprehensions as the consciousness of 
an ability to swim to the shore in case of an acci- 
dent, or of supporting yourself in the water till a 
boat could come to take yon up. 
. I do not know how far corks or bladders may be 
useful in learning to swim, having never seen much 
trial of them. Possibly they may be of service in 
supporting the l>ody while you are learning' what is 
cidled the stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and feet that is necessary to 
produce progressive motion. But yon will be no 
swimmer till you can place some confidence in the 
power of the water to support you : I would there- 
/ore advise the acquiring that confidence in the first 
place; especiaUy as I have known several who, by {^ 

VOL. I. H 
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Uttle of the practice necessary for that purpose^ 
have insensibly acquired the stroke, tanght as k 
were by nature. 

The practice I mean is this. Choosing a piace 
where the water deepens gradually, walk coolly into 
it till it is up to your breast, then turn round, yonr 
face to the shore, and throw an egg into the water 
between you and the shore. It will sink to the 
bottom, an^ be easily seen there, as your water is 
dear. It must lie in water so deep as that yon 
cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it. 
To encourage yourself in order to do this, reflect 
that your progress will be from deeper to shallower 
water, and that at any time you may, by bringing 
yonr legs under you, and standing on the bottom, 
raise your head far above the water.. Then plunge 
nnder it with your eyes open, throwing yourself to- 
wards the egg, and endeavouring^ by the actios of 
your hands and feet against the wafer, to get for- 
ward till Within reach of it* In this attempt yon 
will find, that the water buoys you up aigainst your 
inclination ; that it is not so easy a thing to sink as 
you imagined ; that you cannot but by active force 
get down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of 
the water to support you, and learn to confide In 
chat power ; while your endeavours to overcome it^ 
and to reach the egg, teach you the manner of act- 
ing on the water with your feet and hands, which 
action is afterwards used in swimming to support 
your head higher above water, or to go forward 
throngli it. 

I would the more earnestly press yon to the trial 
oi this method, because, though I think I satisfied 
you that your body is lighter .than, water, and tte« 
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yoif migbt float in it a long time witli your movth; 
free for breathing, if yon wonld put yourself in a" 
proper posture, and would be stiiJ, and forbear 
struggling ; yet, till you have obtained this expert- 
mebtal confidence in the water, I cannot depend o& 
your having the necessary presence of mind to re- 
collect that posture and the directions I gave yiiu 
i>elating to it. The surprise may put all out of your 
mind. For though we value ourselves on being 
reasonable Icnowing creatures, reason and know- 
ledge seem on such occasions to be of little use 
to us ; and the brutes, to whom we allow scarce, a 
glimmering of either, appear to faavQ the advantage' 
of us. 

^ I will, howevier, take this opportunity of re« 
peating those particulars to yon, which I'mes* 
tioned in our last conversation, as, by perusing them 
at your leisure, you may possibly imprint themrso 
in your memory as on occasion to be of some use 
to you. 

1. That though the legs, arms, and head, of a* 
human body, being solid parts, are specifically some-*, 
thing heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, par- 
ticularly the upper part, from its hoUowness, is so 
much lighter than water, as that the whole of. the 
body taken together is too light to sink wholly 
under water, but some part will remain abovey 
QBtal the lungs become filled with water, which, 
happens from • drawiiig water into them instead 
of air, when a person in the fright attempts 
breathing while the mouth and nostrils are under 
water. 

2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 
than salt water, and will be supported by it, 8» 
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that a bnman body would Dot sink in salt water, 
though the longs were fHled as above, but from the 
greater specilic gravity of the head. 

3. That therefore a person throwing himself oo 
his back in saltwater, and extending his arms, may 
easily lie so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free 
for breathing ; and by a small motion of his hands 
may prevent turning, if he should perceire any tend- 
ency to it. 

4. That in fresh water, if a man throws himself 
on his back, near the surface, be cannot long con. 
ttnue in that situation but by proper action of his. 
hands 00 the water. If he uses no such action, the 
legs and lower part of the body will gradoally sink, 
till he comes into an upright position, in which ;h% 
will continue suspended, the hollow of the breast 
keeping the head uppermost. 

6 But if, in this erect position, the head is kept 
upright above the shoulders, as when we stand on 
the ground, the immersion, will, by the weight 
of that part of the head that is out of water, reach 
above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little above 
the eyes, so that a man cannot long r^imain 
suspended in water with his head in that posi- 
tion. 

6. The body continuing sospended as before, and 
upright, if the head be leaned quite back, so that 
the face looks upwards, all the back part of the 
head being then under water, and its weight con- 
sequently in a great measure supported by it, the 
face will remain above water quite free for breathing, 
will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and sink 
as much every expiration, but never so low as that 
the water may come over the mouth. 
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r. If, therefore, a person unacquainted ifnth 
swimming, and falling accidentally into the water, 
could have presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
straggling and plunging, and to let the body talce 
this natural pomtion, he miglrt continue long safe 
from drowning till perhaps help would come. For 
as to the clothes, their additional weight while im- 
mtrsed is very inconsiderable, the water supporting 
it ; though, when he comes^ out of the water, be 
would And them very heavy indeed. 

But, as I said before, I would not advise you or 
any one to depend on having this presence of mind 
on such an occasion, but learn fairly to swim ; as I 
wish all men were taught to do in their youth : they 
would, on many occurrences, be the safer for having 
that skill, and on many more the happier, as freer 
from painful apprehensions of danger, to say no- 
thing of the enjoyment in so delightful and whole- 
some an exercise. Soldiers particularly should, 
methinks, all be taught to swim ; it might be of 
frequent use either in surprising an enemy,'or saving 
themselves : and if I had now boys to educate, 
i should prefer those schools (other things being 
e^ual) where an opportunity was afforded for ac- 
quiring so advantageous an art, which once learned 
U never forgotten. 

I am, sir, &c. 

B. Franklin. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

In Arutoer to same Inquiries of M. Dubourg, 

« • * I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able 
to find leisure for making all the disquisitions and 
experiments which would be desirable on this sub- 
ject. I must, therefore^ content myself with a few 
remarks. 

The specifi(> gravity of some human bodies, in 
com|>arisoii to that of water, has been examined by 
Mt. Robinson, in our Philosophical Transactions, 
volume 50/page 30, for the year 1757. He asserts, 
that fat persons with small bones float most easily 
.upon the water^ 

The diving bell is accurately described in our 
Ti^ansactions. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole 
for the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm 
of my hand. They much resemUed a painter's 
pallets. In swimming 1 pushed the edges, of these 
forward, and I struck the water with Uieir flat sur- 
faces as I drew them back. I remember I swdm 
faster by means of these pallets, but they fatigued 
my wrists. I also fitted to the soles of my feet a 
kind of sandals ; but I was not satisfied with them, 
because I observed that the stroke is partly given 
by the inside of the feet and the ancles, and not 
entirely with the soles of the feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which 
are made of double sailcloth, with small pieces of 
cock quilted in between them. 
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I know uothiog of the scaphaudre of M. de la 
Chapelle. 

I kaow by experience, that it is a great comfort 
to a swimmer, wlio has a cousiderable distance to 
go, to turji himself sometimes ou his back, and to 
vary in other respects the means of procuring a pro* 
gressive motion. 

When he is seized with the cr^mp in the leg, the 
method of driving it away is to give to the parts af- 
fected a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock ; whicfa 
lie may do in the air as he swims on hia back.- 

During the great heats of summer there is no 
danger in bathing, however warm we may be, in 
livers which have been thoroughly wanned by the 
«iin: but to throw one's self into c<^d spring water, 
when the body has been heated by exercise in the 
sun, is an imprudence which may proi'e fatal. I 
once knew an instance pf four youirg men, who, 
having worked at haiTest in the heat of the day, 
with a view oT refreshing themselves, plunged into 
a spring oC cold water : two died upon the spot^ a 
third the next morning, and the fourth recovered 
with great difficulty. A copious drauglit of cold 
water, in similar circumstances, is frequently aU 
tended with the same effect in North America. 

Th« exercise of swimming is one of the moat 
•heidthy and agiieeable in the world. After having 
swam for an hour or two in the evening, one sleeps 
coolly the whole night, even during the most ardent 
heat of summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, 
the insensible perspiration increases and occasions 
this coolness. It is certain that much swimming is 
the means of stopping a diarrhcea, and even of pro- 
ducing a constipation. With respect to those who 
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do DOt know how to swim, or who are affectedviitb 
a diarrhoea at a season which does not permit them 
to nse that exercise, a warm bath, by deansing wad 
purifying the skin, is found very salutary, and often 
effects a radical cure. I speak from ray own ex- 
perience, frequently repeated, and that of others to 
whom I have recommended this. 

Yon will not be displeased if I conclude these 
hasty remarks by informing yon, that as the ordi- 
nary method of swimming is reduced to the act of 
rowing with the arms and legs, and is consequently 
a laborious and fatiguing operation when the space 
of water to be crossed is considerable ; there is a 
method in which a swimmer may pass to great di- 
stances with much facility, by means of a sail. This 
discoTei7 I fortunately made by accident, and in the 
following manner. 

When I was a boy I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string 
to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very consi- 
derable height- above the pond, while I was swim- 
ming. In a little time, being desirous of amusing 
myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time 
the pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing 
from the stake the string with the little stick^which 
was fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
- 1 found, that, lying on. my back, and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface of 
the water in a very agreeable manner. Haying then 
engaged another boy to carry my clothes round the 
pond, to a place which I pointed out to him on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with my kite. 
Which carried me quite over without the least f9t* 
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tigae, and 'With the greatest pleasure imaginable. I 
was t)nly obliged oecasionally to bait a little in my 
coarse, and insist its progress, when it appeared 
that, by following too qnicls, I lowered the kite too 
mnch ; by doing which occasionally I made it rise 
again. I ha^e never since that time practised, this 
singular mode of swimming, thdu(;;h I think it not 
impossible to cross in this manner from Dover to 
Calais. The packet-boat, however, is still prefer- 
able. • » • 

B. Franklin. 



ON THE FREE USE OF AIR, 
To M, Dubourg, 

London, Jyly 88, 176O, ; 

• • • I GREATLY approve the epithet which 
yon give^ in your letter of the 8th of June, to the 
new method of treating the smftltpox, which you 
eaU th^ tonic or bracing method ; I will take occa- 
sion, from it, to mention a practice to which I have 
acdoetomed myself. You know the cikd bath has 
long been in vogue here as a tonic ; bat the shock 
of the cold water has always appeared to me, gene« 
rally speaking, as too violent ; and I have found it 
mudh more agreeable to my constitution to bathe in 
another element—-! mean cold air. With this view 
I rise almost every morning, and sit in my chamber 
without any clothes whatever, half an hour or an 
hour, according to the season, either reading or 
writing. This practice is not in the least painful, 
but, on the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to 
bed afterwards, before I dress myself, as sometimes 
H 2; 
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happens, I make a snpplenieiit to my nightV rest of 
one or two hoars of the most pleasing sleep that 
ran he imagined. I find no iU cosse^ences what- 
ever resulting from it, and that at leavt it does not 
injnre my health, if it does not hi fact contribute 
mnch to its preserration. I shall therefore call it. 
for the fotore a facing or tonic bath. ♦ • ♦ 

B. Franki in. 

ON THE CAUSES OF COLDS. 

* * * I SHALL not attempt to explain why 
damp clothes occasion colds rather than wet ones, 
because I doobt the fact ; I imagine that neither the 
one nor the other contribute to this effect, and that 
the causes of colds are totally independent of wet, 
and even of coM. I propose writing a short paper 
on this subject, the first moment of leisure I have ' 
at my disposal. In the mean time, I can only say, 
that having some suspicions that the common no- 
tion, which attributes to cold the property of stop- 
ping the pores and obstructing perspiration, was ill 
founded, I engaged a young physician, who is making 
fome experiments with Sanctorins'i« balance, to esti- 
mate the.diffetent proportions of his perspiration^ 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and another 
urarmly clothed. He pursued the .experiment in 
this alternate niaotier for eight lionrs successively^ 
and found his perspiration almost double during 
those hours in whidi he was naked. * * • 

B. Fbanxun. 
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TENDENCY OF RIVERS TO THE SEA.— EF, 
FECT OP THE SUN'S RAYS ON CLOTHS 
OF DIFFERENT COLOURS. 

To Miss Stephenson, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. «0, 1701. 

It is, as you observed iq onr late courersation, a 
very geDeral ofnuiou, that all rivers run into thesea^ 
or deposit tlieir waters there. 'Tis a Icind of anda* 
city to call such general opiuions iu question, and 
may subject one to cen&nre. But we most hazard 
ttomethiog ia what we think the can^e of troth : 
and if we propose oar objections modestly, we shall, 
though mistalsen, deserve a censure less severe, than 
when we are both mistalfen and insolent. 

That some rivers run into the sea Is beyond a 
doubt : such, for instance, are the Amazons, and I 
think Che Oronoko and the Rlississippi. Thb pnxtf 
is, that their waters are fresh quite to the sea, and 
out to some distance from the land. Our question 
is^ whether the fresh waters of those rivers whose 
beds are filled with salt water to a considerable di- 
stance up from the sea (as the Thames, the Dela- 
ware, and the rivers that communicate with Cbesa- 
peak-bay in Virginia) do ever arrive at the sea? 
And as I suspect they do not, I am now to acquaint 
you with uiy reasons ; or, if they are not allowed 
to be reasons, my conceptions, at least, of thi« 
matter. 

The common supply of rivers is from springs, 
which draw their origin from rain that has soaked 
Into the earth. The union of a number of springs 
Ibrms a river. The waters as they run, exposed t^ 
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the SOD, air, and wind, are oontinually evaporating. 
Hence In traveUing ope may often oee where a rirer 
inns, by a long bineish mist over it^ thdogh we are 
at such a distance as not to see the river itself. 
The quantity of this evaporation is greater or less, 
in proportion to the surface exposed by the same 
quantity of water to those causes of evaporation. 
While the river runs in a narrow confineil channel 
in the upper hilly country, only a small surface u 
exposed ; a greater, as the river widens. Now if a 
river ends in a lalce, as some do, whereby its waters 
are spread so wide as that the evaporation is eqmd 
to' the sum of all its springs, that lake will never 
overflow. And if instead of ending in a lake» k 
was drawn into greater length as a river, so as to 
expose a surface equal in the whole to that lake^ 
the evaporation would be equal, and such river 
would end as a canal; when the ignorant might 
suppose, as they actually do in such cases, that the 
river loses itself by running underground, whereas 
in truth it has run up into the Mr. 

Now, many rivers that are open to the sea wideo 
•much before they arrive at it, not merely by the ad^ 
•ditional waters they receive, but by having their 
oonrse stopped by the opposing flood-tide, by being 
turned back twice in twenty, four bonrs, and by - 
finding broader beds in the low flat oountries to di- 
late themselves in ; hence the evaporation of the 
fresh water is proportionabiy increased ; so that in 
some rivers it may equal the springs of supply. In 
BQch cases, the salt watei* comes up the river, and 
meets the fresh iu that part where, if there were.>a 
wall or bank of earth across from side to Mde, the 
river would form a lake, fuUa- indeed at some tiQiei 
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than at others, according to the seasons, bat whose 
OTaporation would, one time with another, be eqnal 
to its snpplf. . 

When the communication between the two Iclnds 
of water is open^ this supposed wall of separation 
may be conceived as a moveable one, which is not 
only pushed some miles higher op the river by every 
flood-tide from the sea, and carried down again as 
£ir by every tide of ebb, but which has even this 
space of vibration removed nearer to the sea in wet 
seasons, when the springs and broolcs in the upper 
coantry are augmentedby the falling rains, so as to 
swell the river) and farther from the sea in dry sea- 
sons* 

Within a few miles above and below this move* 
Me line of separation, the difibrent waters mix a 
little, partly by their motion to and fro, aod partly 
from tlte greater specific gravity of the salt water, 
wiiich inclines it to run under the fresh, while the 
fresh water, being lighter, runs over the salt. 

Cast your eye on the map of North America, and . 
observe the bay of Chesapealc in Virginia, men- 
tioned above ; yon will see, communicating with it 
by their mouths, the great rivers Sasquehanah, Po« 
towmacic, Rappahanock, York, and James, besides 
^ nqmi>er of smaller streams, each as big as the 
Thames. It has been proposed by philosophical 
writers, that to compute how much water any river 
discharges into the sea in a given time, we should 
fneasure its depth and swiftness at any part above 
the tide.; as, for the Thames, at Kingston or 
Windsor. But can oue imagine, that if all the 
water of those vast rivers went to the sea, it would 
not fiffst have pushed the salt water out of that nar- 
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row-moatbed bay, and filled it with fresli ? The 
Sasquehanali alone would seem to be sufficient for 
this, if it were not for the loss by.evaporatioii.; 
and yet that bay is salt quite up to Annapolis. 

As to our other subject, the different degrees of 
heat imbibed from the sun's rays 'by cloths of dif- 
ferent colours, since I cannot find the notes of my 
experiment to send you, I must give it as well as I 
'€an from memory. 

But first let me mention an experiment you may 
easily make yourself. Walk but a quarter of an 
hour in your garden when the sun shines, with n 
part of your dress white, and a part^black; the^ 
apply your hand to them alternately, and you will 
&id a very great difference in their warmth. The 
black will be quite hot to the touchy the white stiU 
cool. 

Another : Try to fire paper with a burning- 
glass. If it is white, you will not easily bum it ; 
but if you bring the focus to a black spot, or upop 
letters, written or printed, the paper will immedi- 
ately be on fire under the letters. 

Thus fullers and dyers find black c]oths» of equal 
thickness with white ones, and hung out equally 
wet, dry in the sun much sooner than the white, 
being more readily heated by the sun's rays. It Js 
the same before a fire ; the heat of which sooner 
penetrates black stockings than white ones, and so 
Is apt sooner to burn a man's shins. Also bew 
much sooner warms in a black mug set before the 
fire, than in a white one, or in a bright silver 
tankard. 

My experiment was this: I took a number of 
little square pieces of broad doth from a tailoi'a 
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pattern-card) of various colours. There were blacky 
deep blue, lighter blue, green^ purple, red, yellow^ 
white, and other colours, or shades of colours, I 
laid them all out upon the snow in a bright sun- 
shiny morning. In a few hours (I cannot now be 
exact as to the time) the black, being warmed most 
by the sun, was.sunk so low as to be below the 
stroke of the sun's rays ; the dark blue almost as 
low ; the lighter blue not quite so much as the 
dark ; the other colours less as they were lighter ; 
and the quite white remained on the surface of the 
snow, not having entered it at all. 

What signifies philosophy that does not apply to 
some use ? May we not learn from hence, that 
black clothes are not so fit to wear in a hot sunny 
climate or season, as white ones ; because in jsucli 
clothes the body is more heated by the sun when we 
walk abroad, and are at the same time heated by 
the exercise ; which double heat is apt to bring on 
putrid dangerous ferers ? that soldiers and sea- 
men, who must march and labour in the sun, should 
in the East or West Indies hare an uniform of 
wlute? that summer hats, for men or women, 
should be white, as repelling that heat which gives 
head-aches to many, and to some the fatal stroke 
that the French call the coup de soleU ? that tlie 
ladles' summer hats, however, should be lined with 
black, as not reverberating on their faces those rays 
which are reflected upwards from the earth or wa- 
ter? that the putting a white cap <tf paper or linen 
wUhin the crown of a bhick hat, as some do, will 
not keep out the heat, though it would if placed 
wUhout? that fruit-walls being blacked may rer 
c^ve so much heat from the sun in the day-tlme> 
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as 10 coDtinne warm in some degree through ttmr 
nighty and thereby preserve the fruit from frosts^ 
or forward its growth ? — with sundry other parti- - 
cnlars of less or greater importance, that will occur* 
from time to time to attentive minds ? I am, yours 
affectionately, 

B. Frankun. 

ON THE MAGNETISM AND THEORY OF 
THE EARTH. 

To the Abbe Soitlavie. 
SIR/ PMsy^ Sept. M, 47B9w 

I RETURN the papers with some corrections. I didnot- 
ilnd coal- mines under the calcareous rocic in Derby- 
shire. I only remarlced, that at the lowest part of 
that rocky mountain which was in sight, therewere 
oyster shells mixed in the stone ; and part of the 
high county of Derby being probably as much above: 
the- level of the sea, as the coal mines of WhHe^ 
haven were below it, seemed a proof, that there: 
had been a great bouleversement in the suffoce ofi 
that island, some part of it having been depressed- 
under the sea, and other parts, which had been" un« 
der it,' being raised above it. Such changes in the 
superficial parts of the globe seemed to me unlilcely 
to happen, if the earth were solid to the centre, h 
thet^fore imagined, that the i«temal parts might he 
a ftaid more dense, and of greater specific gravitf 
than ^ny of the sc>lids we ai'e acquainted with, whii^ 
therefore might Swim inorupon thSEt ftuidk Unis 
the surface of the globe would be a shell, capable 
of being broken and disordered by the violent move* 
ments of the fluid on which it rested. And as air 
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Bus been compressed by art so as to be twice as 
deBse as water, in which case, if such air and water 
conld be contained in a strong glass vessel, the air 
woald be seen to take the lowest place, and the 
water to float above and npon it ; and as w^ know 
not yet the degree of density to which air niay be 
compressed, and M. Amontons caknlated, that its 
density increasing as it approached the centre, in 
the same proportion as above the snrface, it wonld, 
at the depth. of leagues, be heavier than gold, 
possibly the dense flnid occupying the internal parts 
of the globe might be air compressed. And as the 
force of expansion in dense air when heated is in 
proportion to its density, this central air might aflbrd 
another agent to move the surface, as well as be of 
use in keeping alive the subterraneous fires ; though, 
as yon observe^ the sudden rarefaction of water 
coming into contact without those fires, may also 
be an agent snfficiently strong for that purpose, 
when acting between the incumbent earth and the 
fluid on which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing 
bow such a globe was formed, I should conceive, 
that all the elements in separate particles being 
originally mixed in confusion, and occupying a 
great space, they would (as soon as the almighty 
fiat ordained gravity, or the mutual attraction of 
certain parts, and the mutual repulsion of others, 
to exist) all move to their common centre : that 
the air being a flnid whose parts repel each others 
though drawn to the common centre by their gra^^ 
vity, wonld be densest towards the centre, and rarer 
as more remote; consequently all matters lighter 
than the central parts of thqt air^ and ii^mersed in 
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U, would recede from Hie centre, aud rise liU they 
arriired at that region of the air which was of the 
same specific gravity with themselves, where they 
would rest; while other matter, mixed with the 
lighter air, wonid descend, aud the two meeting 
would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the 
upper atmosphere nearly clear. . The original move* 
mcnt of the parts towards their common centre 
would naturally form a whirl there, which would 
pontinue upon the turning of the new-formed globe 
upon its axis, and the greatest diameter of the 
shell would be in its equator. If by any accideut 
afterwards the axis should be changed, the deqse 
internal fluid, by altering its form, must burst the 
shell, and throw all its substance into the confusion 
In which we find it* I will not trouble you at pre» 
sent with my fancies concerning .the mauuer of 
forming the rest of our system. Supenor beings 
smile at our theories, and at our piesumptlon in 
making them. I will just mention, that- your ob- 
servation of the ferruginous nature of the lava which 
\s thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, 
gave me gi^at pleasure. It has long been a suppo^ 
aition ef mine, that the iron contained in the sur* 
face of the globe has made it capable of becoming, 
as It is, a great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetism 
perhaps exists in all space ; so. that there is a mag- 
ueticaL north and south of tlie universe, as well, as 
of this globe, and that if it were possible for a-mau 
to fly from star to star, he might govern his courfle 
by the compass ; that it was by the power of this 
general magnetism this globe became a particuhur 
magnet. In soft or hot iron the fluid of magnetism 
U natnraUy diffused equally j when within the la. 
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Hoenoe of the magnet it is drawn to one end of tiie 
iron, made denser there and rarer at the other. 
While the iron continnes soft and- hot, it is only a 
temporary magnet ; if it cools or gro^s hard in thai 
sltnation, it becomes a permanent one, the mag- 
netic fluid not easily resuming itseqnilibrium. Peiv 
baps it may be owing to the permanent magnetism 
of this globe, which it had not at first, that Its axis 
U at present Itept parallel to itself, and not liable^ tQ 
the changes it formerly snfiered, which occasioned 
the rupture of its sfadl, the submersions aod .emer- 
sions of its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. 
The present polar and equatorial diameters differing 
Afom each other near ten leagues, it is easy to con* 
ceiFe, in case some power should shift the axis gra* 
dually, and place it in the present equator, and make 
the new equator pass through the present poles, 
what a sinking of the waters would happen in the 
present equatorial regions, and what a rising in the 
present polar regions ! so that vast tracts would he 
discovered, that now are under water, and others 
covered, that are now dry, the water rising and 
sinking in the different extremes near five leagues. 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much 
of Europe, and among the rest this mountain of 
Fassy, on which I live, and which is composed of 
limestone, rock, and sea-shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which 
seems- to have been a hot one. The giobe being 
new liecome a perfect magnet, we are, per* 
haps, • safe from any change of its axis. But we 
are still subject to the accidents on the surface, 
srhich are oceasiuoed by a wave in the internai. pon» 
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deroas fluid ; and 8ii<fh a wave is prodacible by tbd 
nidden violent explosion yon mention, liappening 
from the junction of wafer and fire under the eiirtfay 
iHiicii not only lifts the incombent earth that is 
over the explosion, but impressing with the same 
force the flnid nader it, creates a wave, that ma/ 
nn a thouMud leagues, lifting, and tliereby shalsiixg^ 
successively, all the countries nnder whlcii it passes. 
I know not whether I have expressed myself so 
deariy as not to get out of your sight in these re- 
veries. ^If they occasiou any new iuqairies, and 
produce a better hypothesis, they Will not be quite 
useless. You see I have given a loose to imagina. 
tion ; but I approve much more your method of 
philosophising, which proceeds upon actual obser- 
vation, makes a collection of facts, and concludes 
no farther than those facts will warrant. In my 
present circumRtances, that mode of studying the 
nature of the globe is out of my power, and there- 
fore I have permitted myself to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem^ I have the 
honour to be, sir, &c. 

^ B. Franklin. 

. P. S; I have heard that chymists can by their art 
decompose stone and wood, extracting a consider- 
able quantity of water from tlie one, and air from 
the other. It seems natural to conclude from thls» 
that water and air were ingredients in their original 
composition : for men cannot make new matter of 
any kind. In the same manner may we not suppose, 
that when we consume combustibles of all kinds, 
and produce heat or light, we do not create that 
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keat or ligbt, but only decompose a sabstauoe, 
'Which received it origioally as a part of its compu*- 
siiioD ? Heat may be thus considered as originally 
in a fluid state ; but, attracted by organized bodies 
4u their growth, becomes a part of the solid. Be- 
sides this, I can conceive, that in the first aasew* 
mage of the particles of which tliis earth is com- 
|)osed, each brought its portion of .the loose heat 
that had been connected with it, and the whole, 
wlieu pressed together, produced the internal fin; 
that still subsists. 



QUERIES AND CONJECTURES RELATING TO 
MAGKETISM and THE THEORY OF THE 
EARTH. 

To Mr, Bodoin, 
PEAR SIR, 
I RECEIVED your fa/ours by Messrs. Gore, Hilliard, 
and Lee, with whose conversation I was much plea- 
sed, and wished for more of it ; but their stay with 
us was too short. Whenever you recommend any 
o( your friends to me, you oblige me. 

I want to know whether your Philosophical So. 
(»ety received the second volume of our Transac- 
tloys. I sent it ; but never heard of its arriving. 
If it miscarried, I will send another. Has your So* 
ciety among its books the French work sur les ^r/«, 
ei les Metiers^ It is voluminous, well executed* 
and uii^ be useful in our country. I have bequeathed 
it them in my will ; but if they have it already, I 
will substitute sometbicg else. 
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Onr ancient correspondence used to baTe SQma» 
thing philosopbical in it. As you are now more 
free from public cares, and I expect to be so in a few 
mon^s, wby may we not resume tbat kind of cor^i- 
respondence? Our much regretted friend Win* 
throp once made me the compliment, that I was 
good at starting game for philosophers : let me try 
if I can start a little for you. 

Has the question, ' How came the earth by its 
magnetism,' ever been considered ? 

Is it likely that iron ore immediately existed when 
this globe was first formed ; or may it not rather be 
supposed a gradual production of time ? 

If the earth is at present magnetical, in virtue of 
the masses of iron ore contained in it, might not 
some ages pass liefore it had magnetic polarity > 

Since iron ore may exist without that polarity, 
and by being placed in certain circumstances may 
obtain it from an external cause, is 'it not possible 
that the earth received its magnetism from some 
such cause ? 

• In short, may not a magnetic power exist througb- 
Ottt onr system, perhaps through all systems, so that 
if men could make a voyage in the starry regions, 
a compass might be of use ? And may not such 
universal magnetism, with its unifonn direction, be 
serviceable in keeping the diurnal revolution of a 
planet more steady to the same axis ? 

Lastly, as the poles of magnets may be changed 
by the presence of stronger magnets, might not, in 
ancient times, the near passing of some large comet 
of greater magnetic power than this globe of ours 
have been a means of changing its poles, and thereby 
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wrecking and dei-aiiging its surface, placing In litf. 
ferent regions the effect of centrifugal force, so as 
|o raise the waters of the sea in some, while they 
were depressed in others ? ' • 

Let me add another question or two, not relating 
indeed to magnetism, but, however, to the theory 
of the earth. 

Is not the finding of great quantities of shells and 
bones of animals (natural to hot climates) in the 
cold ones of our present world, some proof that its 
poles have been changed ? Is not the supposition 
that the poles have been changed, the easiest way of 
accounting for the deluge, by getting rid of the old 
difficulty how to dispose of its Waters after it vfas 
over ? Since if the poles were again to be changed^ 
and placed in the present equator, the sea would 
fall there about fifteen miles in height, and i*ise as 
much in the present polar regions ; and the effect 
wduld be proportionable, if the new poles were 
)»laced any where between the present Bud the 
equator. 

Does not the apparent wreck of the surface ef 
this globe, thrown up into long ridges of mountains, 
with strata, in various positions, make it probable 
that its internal mass is a fluid — but a fluid so dense 
as to float the heaviest of our substances ? Do we 
know the limit of condensation air is capable of^ 
Supposing it to grow denser wiihin the surface, 
in the same proportion nearly as it does without, 
at what depth may it be equal in density with 
gold? 

Can we easily conceive how the strata of the 
earth could have been so deranged, if it had not 
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been a mere shell supported by a heavier f! aid? 
Would not such a supposed interual fluid globe be 
immediately sensible of a change in the situation 
of the earth's axis, alter its form, and thereby burst 
the shell, and throw up parts of it above the rest ? 
As, if we would alter the position of the fluid con- 
taiued in the shell of an egg, and place its longest 
diameter where the shortest now is, the shell must 
break ; but would be much harder to break, if the 
whole internal substance were as solid and hard as 
the shell. 

Might not a wave, by any means raised in this 
supposed internal ocean of extremely dense fluid, 
raise, in some degree, as it passes, the present shell 
of incumbent earth, and break it in some places, as 
in earthquakes ? And may not the progress of sucli 
wave, and the disorders it occasions among the 
solids of the shell, account for the rumbling sound 
being first heard at a distance, augmenting as it ap- 
proaches, and gradually dying away as it proceeds ? 
A circumstance observed by the inhabitants of 
ISouth America in their last great earthquake; that 
^ise coming from a place some degrees north of 
Lima, and being traced by inquiry quite down to 
Buenos Ayres, proceeded regularly from north to 
south at the rate of leagues per minute, as I 
was informed by a very ingenious Peruvian, whom 
I met with at Paris* 

B. Frankun. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SEA COAL. 

Tq M, Dubourg, 

♦ * * I AM persuaded, as well as you, that the sea 
coal has a vegetable origin, and that it has been 
formed uear the surface of the earth 5 but as pre- 
cedipg convulsions of nature had served to bring 
it very deep in many places, and covered it with 
many different strata, we are indebted to subse- 
quent convulsions for having brought within our 
view the extremities of its veins, so. as to lead us 
to penetrate the earth in search of it. I yisited last 
summer a large coal-mine at Whitehaven, in Cum- 
berland ; and in following the vein, and descending 
by degrees towards the sea, I penetrated below the 
ocean, where the level of its surface was more than 
eight hundred fathoms above my head; and the 
miners assured me that their works extended 
some miles beyond the place where I then was, 
continually and gradually descending under the sea. 
The slate, which forms the roof of this coal mine, 
is impressed in many places vvith the figures of 
leaves and branches of fern, which undoubtedly 
grew at the surface when the slate was in the state 
of sand on the banks of the sea. Thus it appears 
that this vein of coal has suffered a prodigious set- 
tlemept. * • * 

B. Franklin, 
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EFFECT OF VEGETATION ON NOXIOUS AIR. 

' To Dr, Priestley. 

• • • That the vegetable creation should restore 
the air which is spoiled by the animal part of it, 
loolis like a rationed system, and seems to be of a 
piece with the rest. Thus fire purifies water all 
the world orer. It purifies it by distillation, when 
it raises it in vapours, and lets it fall in rain ; and 
farther still by filtration, when, keeping it fluid, it 
suffers that rain to percolate the earth. We knew 
before, that putrid animal substances were con- 
verted into sweet vegetables, when mixed with the 
earth, and applied as manure ; and now it seems 
that the same putrid substances, mixed with the 
air, have a similar effect. The strong thriving state 
of your mint, in putrid air, seems to show that the 
air is mended by taking something from it, and not 
by adding to it. I hope this will give some check 
to the rage of destroying trees that grow near 
bouses, which has accompanied our late improve- 
ments in gardening, from an opinion of their being 
ilnwholesome. I am certain, from long observa- 
tion, that there is nothing unhealthy in the air of 
woods; for We Americans have every where our 
country halHtations in the midst of woods, and no 
people on earth enjoy bettei* health, or are more 
prolific. • • • 

B. Franklin. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVAILING DOC- 
TRINES OF LIFE AND DEAflTH. 

To M, Dvhourg* 

* * * Your obsen^ations on the causes of death, 
and the experimeuts which you propose for recall- 
ing to life those who appear to be killed by light- 
ning, demonstrate eqaally your sagacity and your 
humanity. It appears, that the doctrines of life 
and death, in general, are yet but little under, 
stood. 

A toad buried in sand will live, it is said, till the * 
sand becomes petrified : and then, being enclosed 
in the stone, it may still live for we know not how 
many ages. The facts which are cited in support of 
this opinion are too numei'ous, and too circumstan- 
tial, not to deserve a certain degree of credit. As 
vfe are accustomed to see all the animals, with 
which we are acquainted, eat and drink, it appears 
to us difficult to conceive how a toad can be sup- 
ported in such a dungeon : but if we reflect, that 
the necessity of nourishment, which animals expe- 
rience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the 
continual waste of their substance by perspiration, 
it will appear less incredible, that some animals, in 
a torpid state, perspiring less because they use no 
exercise, should have less need of aliment; and 
that others, which ar6 covered with scales or shells, 
which stop perspiration, such as land and sea-tur- 

• This letter is translated from the French edition of Dr. 
Franklin's works. It has no date, but the letter to which it 
is an answer is dated 25th April, 1773. 
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ties, serpents, and some species of fish, should be 
able to subsist a considerable time without any 
Dourishmeut wl^atever. A plant, with its flowers, 
fades and dies immediately, if exposed to the air 
without having its root immersed in a humid soil, 
from which it may draw a sufficient quantity of 
moisture to supply that which exhales from its sub- 
stance and is carried off continually by the air.- 
Perhaps, however, if it were buried in quicksilver, 
it might preserve for a considerable space of time 
its vegetable life, its. smell, and colour. If this be 
the case, it might prove a commodious method of 
transporting from distant countries those delicate 
plants,' which are unable to sustain the inclemency 
of the Weather at sea, and which require particular 
care and attention. I have seen an instance of 
common flies preserved in a manner somewhat si- 
milar. They had been drowned in Madeira wine, 
appafently about the time when it was bottled in 
Virginia, to be sent hither (to London.) At the 
opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a 
friend where I then was, three drowned flies fell 
into the first glass that was filled. Having heard it 
remarked, that drowned flies were capable of being 
revived by the rays of the sun, I proposed making 
the experiment upon these : they were, therefore, 
exposed to the sun upon a sieve, which had been 
employed to strain ihem out of the wine. In less 
than three hours, two of them began by degrees to 
recover life. They commenced by some convnlsii^ 
motions of the thighs, and at length they raised 
themselves upon their legs, wiped their eyes with 
their fore- feet, beat and brushed their wings with 
their hiud-feet, and soon after began to iiy, finding 
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themselves in Old Efigland, without knowing how 
they came thither. The third continued lifeless till 
sunset^ when, losing all hopes of him^ he was 
thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in- 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons, in 
such a manner that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant; for having a very 
ardent desire to see and observe the state of Ame- 
rica a hundred years hence, I should prefer to any 
ordinary death, the being immersed in a cask 
of Madeira wine, with a few friends, all that 
time, to be then recalled to life by the solar 
warmth of my dear country ! But since, in all 
probability, we live in^ an age too early and 
too near the infancy of science, to hope to see 
such an art brought in our time to its perfec* 
tion, I must for the present content myself with 
the treat, which you are so kind as to promise 
me, of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey- 
cock^ 

I am, &c. 

/ B. Franklin. 
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ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

01* 

COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 



OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE IN- 
CREASE OF MANKIND, PEOPLING OF 
COUNTRIES, &c. 

Written in Pennsylvania, 1751. 

1. Tables of the proportion of marriages to births, 
of deaths to births, of marriages to the number of 
inhabitants, &c. formed on observations made upon 
the bills of mortality, christenings, &c. of populous 
cities, willnot suit countries ; nor will tables, foriQ- 
ed on observations made on full settled old coun- 
tries, as Europe, suit new countries, as America. 
. 2. For people increase in proportion to the num- 
ber of marriages, and that is greater, in proportion 
to the ease and convenience of supporting a family. 
When families can be easily supported, more per. 
sons marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations, and 
offices are full, many delay marrying till they can 
see how to bear the charges of a family; which 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more com- 
mon: many live single during life, and continue 
•enrants to families, Journeymen to trades, &c. 
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Hence cities do not, by natural generation, sapply 
themselves with inhabitants j the deaths are more 
than the births. 

4. In countries full settled, the case must be 
nearly the same, all lands being occupied and im- 
proved to the height; those who cannot get land, 
must labour for others that have it; when labour- 
ers are plenty, their wages will be iow; by low 
wages a family is supported with difficulty; this 
difficulty deters many from marriage, who therefore 
long continue servants and single. Only, as the 
cities take supplies of people from the country, and 
thereby make a little more room in the country, 
marriage is a little more encouraged there, ahd the 
births exceed the deaths. 

5. Great part of Europe is fully settled with has- 
bandmen, manufacturers, &c. and therefore cannot 
now much increase in people. America is chiefly 
occupied by Indians,, who subsist mostly by hunting. 
But as the hunter, of all men, requires the greatest 
quantity of land from whence to draw his subsist- 
ence, (the husbandman subsisting on much less, the 
gardener on still less, and the manufacturer reqni* 
ring least of all) the Europeans found America as 
fully settled as It well could be by hunters; yet 
these, having large tracts, were easily prevailed on 
to part with portions of territory to the new comers, 
who did not much interfere with* the natives in 
hunting, tmd furnished them with many tilings they 
wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in America, and so 
cheap, as that a labouring man that understands 
husbandry, can, in a short time, save money enough 
to purchase a piece of new land, sufficient for a 
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plantation, whereoD be may subsist a family; sncb 
are not afraid to marry; for if tbey even look far 
enough forward to consider bow their children^ 
when grown up, are to be provided for, tbey see 
that more land is to be bad at rates equally easy, all 
circumstances considered. 

7. Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early, tban in Europe. And if 
it is j-eckoned there, that tliere is but one marriage 
per annum among one hundred persons, perhaps we 
may here reckon two ; and if in feurope they have but 
four births to a marriage, (many of their marriages 
being late), we may here reckon eight, of which, 
if one half grow up, (and our marriages are made, 
reckoning one with another, at twenty years of age) 
our people must at least be doubled every twenty 
years. 

8. But notwithstanding this increase, so vast is 
the territory of North America, that it will require 
mauy ages to settle it fully ; and till it is fully settled 
labour will never be cheap here, where ho man con- 
tinues long a labourer for others, but gets a planta- . 
tion of his own ; no man continues long a journey- 
man to a trade, but goes among those new settlers, 
and sets up for himself, &c. Hence labour is no 
cheaper now in Pennsylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, though so many thousand labouring people 
have been imported from Germany and Ireland. 

9. The danger therefore of these colonies inter- 
fering with their mother country, in trades that de- 
pend on labour, manufactures, &c. is too remote to 
require the attention of Great Britain. 

10. But, in proportion to the ini:rease of the co- 
lonies, a vast demand is growing for British mana* 
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feetures ; a glorious market, wholly in the power of 
Britain, in which foreigners cannot Interfere, whtch 
will increase, in a short time, even beyond her power 
of supplying, though her whole trade should be to 
her colonies. • .• • • • ♦ 

12. It is an ill-grounded opinion, that, by the 
labour of slaves, America may possibly vie in cheap- 
ness of manufactures wjth Britsun. The labour of 
slaves can never be so cheap here as the labour of 
woriiing men is in Britain. Any one may compute 
it. Interest of money is in the colonies from six to 
ten per cent. SJayes, one with another, cost 30/. 
sterling per head. Reckon then the interest of the - 
first purchase of a slave, the insurance or risk ou 
his life, his clothing and diet, expenses in his sick* 
ness, and loss of time, loss by his neglect of busi- 
ness, (neglect is natural to the man who is not to be 
benefited by his own care or diligence) expense of a 
driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering from 
time to time, (almost every slave being, from the na- 
ture of slavery, a thief,) and compare the whole 
amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron 
or wool in England, you will see that labour is much 
cheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. 
Why then will Americans purchase slaves ? Because 
slaves may be kept as long as a man pleases, or has 
occasion* for their labour, while hired meu are con- 
Cinuafty leaving their master (often in the midst of 
his business) and setting up for themselves. 

13. As the increase of people depends on the en- 
couragement of marriages, the following things 
must diminish a nation ; viz. 1. The being con-, 
quered ; for the conquerors will engross as many 
offices^ and exact as much tribute or profit on the 
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labour of the conquered, as will maintaiD them in 
their new establishment ; and thia diminishing the 
subsistence of the natives, discourages their mar« 
riages, and so gradually diminishes them, while the 
foreigners increase. 2. Loss of tel'ritory. Thus the 
Britons, being driven into Wales, and crowded toge- 
t|ier in a barren country, insufficient to support such 
great numbers, diminished, till the people bore a 
proportion to the produce ; while the Saxons in- 
creased on their abandoned lands, till the island be- 
came fiill of English ; and were the English now 
driven into Wales by some foreign nation, there 
would, in a few years^ be no more Englishmen in 
Britain than there are now people in Wales. . 3. 
Loss of trade. Manufactures, exported, draw sub- 
sistence from foreign countries for numbers, who 
are thereby enabled to marry and raise families. 
If the nation be deprived of any branch of trade, 
and no new employment is found for the people 
occupied in that branch, it will soon be deprived 
of so many people. 4. Loss of food. Suppose 
a nation has a fishery, which not only emf^oys 
great numbers, but makes the food and subsistence 
of the people cheaper : if another nation becomes 
master of the seas, and prevents the fishery, the 
people will diminish in proportion as the loss of em« 
ploy and dearness of provision makes it more diffi- 
ealt to subsist a familyr 5. Bad government and 
insecure property. People not only leave such a 
country, and, settling abroad, incorporate with other 
nations, lose their native language, and become fo* 
reigners; but the industry of those that remaiu 
being discouraged, the quantity of subsistence in the 
country is lessened^ and the support of a family be- 
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eomes more difficult. So heavy taxes tend to di. 
mitiish a people. 6. The introduction of slaves. 
The negroes, brought into the English sugar islands, 
have greatly diminished the whites there ; the poor 
are by this moans deprived of employment, while a 
few famiUes acquire vast estates, which they spend 
on foreign luxuries ; and, educating their children 
in the habit of those luxuries, the same income is 
needed for the support of one that might have 
miftintained one hundred. The whites, who have 
slaves, not labouring, are enfeebled, and therefore 
not so generally prolific ; the slaves being worked 
too hard and ill fed, their constitutions are broken, 
and the deaths among them are more than the 
births ; so that a continual supply is needed from 
Africa. The northern colonies having few slaves, 
increase in whites. Slaves also pejorate the faml. 
lies that use them; the white children become 
proud, disgusted with labour, and, being educated 
in idleness, are rendered unfit to get a liWug by in- 
dustry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquires new terri- 
tory, if he finds it vacant, or removes the natives to 
give his own people room; — the legislator that 
makes efiectual laws for promoting of trade, in- 
creasing employment, improving land by more or 
better tillage, providing more food by fisheries, se- 
curing property, &c.— and the man that invents new 
trades, arts, or manufactures, or new improvements 
in husbandry, may be properly called fathers of their 
nation, as they are the cause of the generation of 
multitudes, by the encouragement they afibrd to 
marriage. ^ 

15. As topriHleges granted to the married, (such 
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as ilaeJM trium Uberorum among the Romans) they 
may hasten the filling of a country, that has been 
thinned by war or pestilence, or that has otherwise 
vacant territory, but cannot increase a people be- 
yond the means provided for their subsistence. 

16. Foreign luxuries, and needless manufactures. 
Imported and used in a nation, do, by the same rea- 
soning, increase the people of the nation that fur- 
nishes them, and diminish the people of the nation' 
that uses them. Laws, therefore, that prevent such 
importations, and, on the contrary, promote the ex- 
portation of manufactures to be consumed in toreign 
countries, may be called (with respect to the pe-ople 
that make them) generative laws, as, by increasing 
subsistence, they encourage marriage. Such laws 
likewise strengthen a country doubly, by increa- 
sing its own people, and , diminishing its neigh- 
bours. 

17. Some European nations prudently refuse to 
consume the manufactures of East India :-*-they 
should likewise forbid them to their colonies ; for 
the gain to the merchant is not to be compared.with 
the loss, by this means, of people to the nation. 

18. Home luxury in the great increases the na- 
tion's manufacturers employed by it, who are many, 
and only tends to diminish the families that indulge 
in it, who are few. The greater the common fa- 
shionable expense of any rank of people, the more 
cautious they are of marriage. Therefore luxury 
should never be suffered to become common. 

19. The great increase of offspring in particular 
families is not always owing to greater fecundity of 
nature, but sometimes to examples of industry in the 
beads^ and industrious education, by which the 

b2 
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children are enabled to provide better for them* 
selves, and their marrying early is encouraged from 
the prospect of good sabsistence. 

20. If there be a sect, therefore, in our nation, 
that regard frugality and industry as religious du- 
ties, and educate their children therein more than 
others commonly do, such sect must consequently 
increase more by natural generation than any other 
sect in Britain. 

21. The importation of foreigners into a country, 
that has as many inhabitants as the present employ- 
ments and provisions for subsistence will bear, will 
be in the end no increase of people, unless the new- 
comers have more industry and frugality than the 
natives, and then they will provide more subsistence, 
and increase in the country; but they will gradually 
eat the natives oat. — Nor is it necessaiy to bring in 
foreigners to fill up any occasional vacancy in a 
country ; for such vacancy (if the laws are good, 
$ 14, 16) will soon be filled by natural generation. 
Who can now 4nd the vacancy made in Sweden, 
France, or other warlike nations, by the plague of 
heroism 40 years ago ; in France, by the expulsion 
of the protestants ; in £ngland, by the settlement of 
her colonies ; or in Guinea, by a hundred years' ex- 
portation of slaves, that has blackened half Ame- 

. rica ? The thiimess of the inhabitants in Spain is 
owing to national pride, and idleness, and other 
causes, rather than to the expulsion of the Moors, 
or to the making of new settlements. 
. 22. There is, in short, no bound to the prolifip 
nature of plants or animals, but what is made by 
their crowding and interfering with each other's 
meftns of subsistence. Was the face of the earth 
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vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed 
and overspread with one kind only, as for instance, 
with I fennel; and were it empty of other inhabit- 
ants, it might, in a few ages, be replenished from one 
nation only, as for instance, with Englishmen. Thus 
there are supposed to be now upwards of one mil- 
lion of English souls in North America (though it 
is thought scarce 80,000 have been brought over 
sea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in 
Britain, but rather many more, on account of the 
employment the colonies afford to manufacturers at 
home. This million doubling, suppose but once in 
twenty-five years, will, in another century, be more 
than the people of England ; and the greatest num- 
ber of Englishmen will be on this side the water. 
What an accession of power to the British empire 
by sea as well as land ! What increase of trade 
and navigation ! What numbers of ships and sea- 
men ! We have been here but little more than a 
hundred years, and yet the force of our privateers 
in the late war, united, was greater, both in men 
and guns, than that of the whole British nary in 
queen Elizabeth's time. How important an affair ^ 
then to Britain is the present treaty* for settling 
the bounds between her colonies and the French ! 
and how careful should she be to secure room 
enough, since on the room depends so much. the in- 
crease of her people ! 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a poly- 
pus :t take away a limb, its place is soon supplied ; 
cut it in two, and each deficient part shall speedily 



• In 1751. 

t A water iniect, wall known to naturalUtfc 
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grow out of the part remaining. Thus, if you har^ 
room and subsistence enough |^ as you may, by di-' 
^;^ding, make ten polypuses oat of one, you may of 
one malce ten nations, equally populous and powers 
ful ; or rather, increase a nation tenfold in numbers 
and strength. . • • • • 

PLAN FOR BENEFITING DISTANT UNPRO- 
VIDED COUNTRIES. 

August s9« trri- 
The counti7 called in the maps New Zealand has 
been discovered by the Endeavour, to be two islands, 
together as large as Great Britain : these islands, 
named Acpy-nomaw6; and Tovy.poennammoo, are 
inhabited by a brave and generous race, who are 
destitute of corn, fowls, and all quadrupeds, except 
dogs. 

These circumstances being mentioned lately in a 
company of men of liberal sentiments, it was ob- 
served, that it seemed incumbent on such a country 
as this, to communicate to all others the conveni- 
vnces of life which we enjoy. 

Dr. Franklin, whose life has ever been directed 
to promote the true interest of society, said " he 
* would with all his heart atdtscribe to a voyage in-^ 
tended to communicate in general those benefits 
which ,we enjoy to countries destitute of them in 
^ the remote parts of the globe.*' This proposition 
being warmly adopted by the rest of the company, 
Mr. Dalrymple, then present, was induced to offer 
to undertake the command on such an expedition* 

On mature reflection, this scheme appears the 
more honourable to the national character of any 
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Which can be conceived, as it is grounded on the 
noblest principle of benevolence. Good intentions 
are often frustrated by letting them remain indi- 
gested^ on this consideration Mr. Dalrymple was 
induced to put the outlines on paper, which are 
now published, that by an early communication, 
there may be a better opportunity of collecting all 
the hints which can conduce to execute effectually 
the benevolent purpose of the expedition, in case it 
should meet with general- approbation. 

On this scheme being shown to Dr. Franklin, he 
communicated his sentiments-, by way of introduc- 
tion, to the following effect : 

" Britain is said to hare prodaced originally no- 
thing but sloes. What vast advantages liave been 
communicated to her by the fruits, seeds, roots, 
herbage, animals, and arts of other countries 1 We 
are by their means become a wealthy and a mighty 
nation, abounding in all good things. Does not- 
some duty hence arise from us towards other, 
countries, still remaining in our former state ? 

" Britain is now the first maritime power in the 
World. Her ships are innumerable, capable by their 
form, size, and strength, of sailing all seas. Our 
seamen are equally bold, skilful, and hardy ; dex- 
terous in exploring the remotest regions, and ready 
to engage in voyages to unknown countries, though 
attended with the greatest dangers. The inhabit- 
ants of those countries, our fellow men, have ca« 
noes only; not knowing iron, they cannot build 
ships ; they have little astronomy, and no know, 
ledge of the compass to guide them ; they cannot 
therefore come to us, or obtain any of our advan- 
(ages. From these circumstances^ does not some 
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duty seem to arise from us to tbem .> Does not 
Providence, by these distingaishing favours, seem 
to call on us to do something ourselves for the com- 
moo interest of humanity ? 

*' Those who think it their duty to asic bread and 
other blessings daily from Heaven, would they not 
think it equally a duty to communicate of those 
blessings when they have received them, and show 
their gratitude to their great Benefactor by the only 
means in their powei^— promoting the happiness of 
bis other children ? 

** Ceres is ssud to have made a journey through 
many countries to teach the use of corn, and the 
art of raising it. For this single benefit the grate- 
ful nations deified her. How much more may Eng- 
lishmen deserve such honour, by communicating 
the knowledge and use, not of corn only, but of all 
the other enjoyments earth can produce, and which 
they are now in possession of ! CammunUer bona 
• profUndere, Deum est. 

" Many voyages have been undertaken with views 
of profit or of plunder, or to gratify resentment ; 
to procure some advantage to ourselves, or do some 
mischief to others : bat a voyage is now proposed, 
to visit a distant people on the other side the globe ; 
not to cheat them, not to rob them, not to seize 
their lands, or enslave their persons — but merely to 
do them good, and make them, as far as in our 
power Hes, to live as comfortably as ourselves. 

" It seems a laudable wish, that all the nations 
of the earth were connected by a knowledge of 
each other, and a mutual exchange of benefits; 
but a commercial nation particularly should wish 
fiar a general civilization of mankind, since tr^de i« 
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always carried on to much greater extent with peo- 
ple who hare the arts and conveniences of life, than 
it can be with nalsed savages. We may therefore 
hope, in this undertalting, to be of some service.to 
our country, as well as to those poor people, who, 
however distant from us, are in truth related to us, 
and whose interests do, in some degree, concern 
every one who can say Homo tumy &c." 

Scheme of a voyage, by subscription, to convey the 
conveniences of life, as fowls, hogs, goats, cattle, 
corn, iron, &c. to those remote regions which are 
destitute of them, and to bring from thence such 
productions as can be cultivated in this Itingdom to 
the advantage of society, in a ship under the com- 
mand of Alexander Dairy m pie. 

Catt or barlr, from the coal trade, of 350 £ 

tons, estimated at about . - . 2000 
Extra expenses, stores, boats, &c. - 3000 

To be manned with 60 men at 

4/. per man per month 

240 
12 

2880 pw annum. . 
3 

Wages and pro- ) " ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

visions ) * ^ 

13640 



Cargo bclttded, supposed . • • 15000 
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The expenses of this expedition are calculated 
for three years : but the greatest part of the amount 
of wages will not be wanted till the ship returns, 
and a great part of the expense of provisions will 
be saved by what is obtained in the course of the 
voyage, by barter, or otherwise, thongh it is proper 
to mdkQ provision against contingencies. 



CONCERNING THE PROVISION MADE IN 
CHINA AGAINST FAMINE. 

I have somewhere read, that in China an account 
is yearly talsen of the number of people, and the 
quantities of provision produced. This account is 
transmitted to the emperor, whose ministers can 
thence foresee a scarcity likely to happen in any 
province, and from what province it can best be sup- 
plied in good time. To facilitate the collecting of 
this account, and prevent the necessity of entering 
houses, and spending time in asking and answering 
questions, each house is furnished with a little 
board, to be hung without the door during a certain 
time each year ; on which board are marked cer- 
tain words, against wiiicfa the inhabitant is to mark 
number and quantity, somewhat in this manner : 



Men, 
Women, 
Cliildren, 
Rice, or Wheat, 
Flesh, &c. 
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All under sixteen are accounted children, and all 
above, men and women. Any other particulars, 
which the government desires information of, are 
occasionally marked on the same boards. Thus the 
officers, appointed to collect the accounts in each 
district, have only to pass before the doors, and 
enter into their book what they find marked on the 
board, without giving the least trouble to the family* 
There is a penalty on marking falsely; and as neigh- 
bours must know nearly the truth of each other's 
account, they dare not expose themselves, by a false 
one, to each other's accusation. Perhaps such a re* 
gulation is scarcely practicable with us. 

POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED CONCERN^ 
ING NATIONAL WEALTH. 

1. All food or subsistence for mankind arise 
from the earth or waters. 

2. Necessaries of life, that are not foods, and ail 
other conveniences, have their values estimated by 
the proportion of food consumed while we are em« 
ployed in procuring them. 

3. A small people, with a large territory, may 
subsist on the productions of nature, with no other 
labour than that of gathering the vegetables and 
catching the animals. 

4. A large people, with a small territory, finds 
these insufficient, and, to subsist, must labour the 
earth, to make it produce greater quantities of ve« 
getable food, suitable for the nourishment of men, 
and of the animals they intend to eat. 

5. From. this labour arises a great increase of 
vegetable and animal food, and of materials for 
clothing, as flax, wool, silk, &c. The superfluity of 
these is wealth. With this wealth we pay for tho 
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labour employed in baildiog our houses, cUiea, &c. 
which are thei*efore only subsistence thus metamor-' 
phosed. 

6. Manufactures are only another shape into 
which so much provisions and subsistence are. turn- 
ed, as were equal in value to the manufactures pro- 
duced. This appears from hence, that the mano« 
facturerdoes not, in fact, obtain from the employer, 
for his labour, more than a mere subsistence, in- 
cluding raiment, fuel, and shelter ; all which derioe 
their value from the provisions consumed in pro- 
curing them. 

7. The produce of the earth thus converted into 
manufactures, may be more easily carried to distant 
markets than before such conversion. 

8. Fair commerce is, where equal values are ex- 
changed for equal, the expense of transi)ort in- 
cluded. Thus, if it costs A in England as much la- 
bour and charge to raise a bushel of wheat, as it 
costs B id France to produce four gallons of wine, 
then are four gallons of wine the fair^xchange for 
a bushel of wheat— A and B meeting at half distance 
with their commodities, to make the exchange. The 
advantage of this fair commerce is, that each party 
increases the number of his enjoyments, having, in- 
stead of wheat alone, or wine alone, the use of both 
wheat and wine. 

9. Where the labour and expense of producing 
both commodities are known to both parties, bar- 
gains will generally be fair and equal : where they 
are known to one party only, bargains will often 
be unequal, knowledge taking its advantage of 
ignorance. 

10. Thus he that carries one thousand bushels of 
wheat abroad to sell, may not probably obtain so 
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great a profit thereon, as if he had first tnrned the 
wheat into maDafactures, by subsisting therewith 
the workmen while producing those manufactures : 
since there are many expediting and facilitating 
methods of working, not generally known ; and 
strangers to the manufactures, though they know 
pretty well the expense of raising wheat, are un- 
acquainted with those short methods of working, 
and thence, being apt to suppose more labour em- 
ployed in the manufactures than there really is, 
are more easily imposed on in their value, and in- 
duced to allow more for them than they are honestly 
worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manufactures 
in a country does not consist, as is commonly-sup- 
posed, in their highly advancing the value of rough 
materials, of which they are formed ; since, though 
six-pennyworth of flax may be worth twenty shil- 
lings when worked into lace, yet the very cause of 
its being worth twenty shillings, is that, besides the 
flax, it has cost nineteen shillings and sixpence, in 
subsistence to the manufacturer. But the advan* 
tage of manufactures is, that under their shape 
provisions may be more easily carried to a foreign 
market, and by their means our traders may mofe 
easily cheat stringers. Few, where it is not made, 
are judges of the value of lace. . The importer may 
demand forty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for 
that which cost him but twenty. 

12. Finally, there seem -to be but three ways for 
a nation to acquire wealth. The 61*81 is by war, as 
the Romans did, in plundering their conquered 
neighbours : this is robbery. The second by com* 
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mereey which is generally cheating. The third by 
agriculture f the only Jwneat tpffy,' wherein man re- 
ceives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle wrought by 
the hand of God in his favour, as a reward for his 
innocent life, and his virtnons industry. 

B. Franklin. 
April 4, 1769. 

ON THE PRICE OF CORN, AND MANAGE. 
MENT OF THE POOR. 

To Mesiieurs the Public, 

I AM one of that class of people that feeds yon all, 
and at present is abased by you all ; in short, I am 
a/tfrmw. 

By your newspapers we are told that God had 
sent a very short harvest to some other countries of 
Europe. I thought this might be in favour of Old 
Englaud; and that now we should get a good price 
for our grain, which would bring millions among us, 
and make us flow in money : that to be sure is scarce 
enough. 

But the wisdom of government forbad the ex* 
portatiou. 

Well, says I, then we must be content witli the 
taarket-price at home. 

No, say my lords the mob, you sha'n't have that : 
bring your corn to market if you dare ; we'll sell it 
for you, for less money, or take it for nothing. 

Being thus attacked by both euds of the cotutitu- 
/Ion—the head and tail 0/ government, what am I to 
do? 
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Must I keep my corn in the bam, to feed and in- 
crease the breed of rats ? be it so ; they cannot be ' 
less thankful than those I have been used to feed. 

Are we formers the only people to be grudged the 
profits of our honest labour ? And why ? One of 
the late scribblers against us gives a bill of fare of 
the provisions at my daughter's wedding, and pro- 
claims to all the world, that we had the insolence 
to eat beef and pudding ! Has he not read the pre* 
cept in the good book, " Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn ;" or 
does he think us less worthy of good living 'than 
our oxen ? 

O, but the manufacturers ! the manufacturers ! 
they are to be favoured, and they must have bread 
at a cheap rate ! 

Hark ye, Mr. Oaf?— The farmers live splendidly, 
you say. And pray, would you have them hoard 
tlie money they get ? Their fine clothes and furni- 
ture, do they make them themselves, or for one 
another, and so keep the money among them ? Or 
do they employ these your darling manufaclurers, 
and so scatter it again all over the nation ? 

The wool would produce me a better price, if it 
were suffered to go to foreign markets ; but that. 
Messieurs the Public, your laws will not permit. 
It must be kept all at home, that our dear mannfoc* 
turers may have it the cheaper ; and then, having 
yourselves thus lessened our encouragement for 
raising sheep, you curse us for the scarcity of mut- 
ton ! 

I have heard my grandfather say that the farmers 
submitted to the prohibition ou the exportation of 
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wool, being made to expect and believe that when 
the manufacturer bought his wool cheaper, they 
should also have their cloth cheaper. But the 
deuce a bit. It has been growing dearer and dearer 
from that day to this. How so ? Why, truly, the 
doth is exported ; and that keeps up the price. 

Now if it be a good principle, that the exporta- 
tion of a commodity is to be restrained, that so t>ur 
people at home may have it the cheaper ; stick to 
that principle, and go thorough stitch with it. Pro- 
hibit the exportation of your cloth, your leather,' 
and shoes, your ironware, and your manufactures of 
all sorts, to make them all cheaper at home. And 
cheap enough they will be, I will warrant you — ^till 
people leave off making them. 

Some folks seem to think they ought never to be 
easy till England becomes another Lubberland, 
where it is fancied the streets are paved with penny- 
rolifi, the houses tiled with pancakes, and chickens, 
ready roasted, cry, Come eat me. 

I say, when you are sure you have got a good 
principle, stick to it, and can7 it through. I hear 
it is said, that though it was necessary and right 
for the m y to advise a prohibition of the expor- 
tation of corn, yet it was contrary to law / and also, 
that though it was contrary to law for the mob to 
obstruct waggons, yet it was necessary and right. 
Just the same thing to a tittle. Now they tell me, 
an act of indemnity ought to pass in favour of the 
m^— — ^y, to secure them from the consequences 
of having acted illegally. If so, pass another in 
forour of the mob. Others say, some of the mob 
ought to be hanged, by way of example.-^If so— but 
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Ijsay no more than I hare said before, when you ofe 
sure that you have got a good principle, go through 
with it. 

Yon say, poor labourers cannot afford to boy 
bread at a high price, unless they had higher 
wages. Possibly. — But how shall we farmers be 
able to afford ofir labourers higher wages, if yon 
will not not allow us to get, when we might have 
it, a. higher price for our corn ? 

By all that I can learn, we should at least hare 
had a guinea a quarter more, if the exportation had 
been allowed : and this money England would 
have 5ot from foreigners. 

But, it seems, we farmers must talce so much less, 
that the poor may have it so much cheaper. 

This operates then as a tax for the maintenance 
of the poor. A very good thing, you will say. 
3But I ask, why a partial tax? why laid on us 
farmers only ? If it be a good thing, pray, Mes* 
sieurs the Public, take your share of it, by indem- 
nifying us a little out of your public treasury. In 
doing a good thing, there is both honour and plea- 
sure—you are welcome to your share of both. 

For my own part, I am not so well satisfied of 
the goodness of this thing. I am for doing good to 
the poor, but I differ in opinion about the means. I 
think the bes^ way of doing good to the poor is, not 
making them easy in poverty, but leading or driving 
them out of it. In my youth I travelled much, and 
I observed, in different countries, that the more 
public provisions were made for the poor, the lesB 
they provided for themselves, and of course became 
poorer ; and, on the contrary, {he less was done 
for them, the more they did for themselves, and 
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became richer. There is no conntry in the world 
where so many prorisions are established for tbem ; 
so many hospitals to receive them when they are 
sick or lame, founded and m^ntained by voluntary 
charities; so many alms-houses for the aged of 
both sexes, together with a solemn general law 
made by the rich to subject their estates to a heavy- 
tax for the support of the poor. Under all these 
obligations, are our poor modest, humble, and 
thanlcful; and do they use their best endeavours 
to maintain themselves, and lighten our shoulders 
of this burthen ? On the contrary, I affirm, that 
there is no country in the world in which the poor 
are more idle, dissolute, drunken, and insolent. 
The day you passed that act, you took away from 
before their eyes the greatest of all inducements to 
industry, frugality, and sobriety, by giving them a 
dq|>endence on somewhat else than a careful acco- 
molation during youth and health, for support in 
age or sickness : in short, you offered a premAim 
for the encouragement of idleness, and you should 
not now wonder that it has had its e^t in the 
increase of poverty. Repeal that law, and you will 
soon see a change in their manners. Saint Monday 
and Saint Tuesday will soon cease to be holydays. 
Sip days shaU iAou labour, though one of the old 
commandments long treated as out of date, will 
again be looked upon as a respectable precept : in- 
dustry wiU increase, and with it plenty among the 
lower people; their circumstances will mend, and 
more will be done for their happiness by inuring 
them to provide for themselves, than could be done 
by dividing ail your estates among them. 
Excuse me. Messieurs the Public, if upon this 
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inter€9Hng subject, I put yon to the trouble of read* 
ing a little of my noDsense ; I am sure I have lately 
read a great dedl of yours^ and therefore from you 
(at least from those of you who are writers) I de^ 
serve a little indulgeoce. 

I am ydnrs, &c. 

Abator. 

ON THE LABOURING POOR. 

To the Ediiar of • • •, April, 1768. 

SIR, 
I have met with much inyective in the papers, for 
these two years past,- against the hard-heaiitediiesil 
of the rich, and much complaint of the great op* 
pressioDs suffered in this country by the labouring 
poor. Will you admit a word or two on the other 
side of the question ? I do not propose to be an 
advocate for oppression or oppressors : but when I 
see that the poor are, by such writings, exasperated 
agfdnst the rich, and excited to insurrections, by 
which much mischief is done, and some forfeit 
their lives, I could wish the true state of things 
were better understood ; the poor not made by these 
busy writers more uneasy and unhappy than their 
•situation subjects them to be,- and the nation ,not 
brought into disrepute among foreigners, by public 
groundless accusations of ourselves, as if the rich 
in England- had no compassion for the poor, and 
Englishmen wanted connnon humanity. . 

In justice, then, to this, country, give me leave to 
i-emark, that the condition of the poor here is by 

VOL. II. c 
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far the best io Europe ; for that, except in Englatid 
and her American colonies, there is not, in any 
.country in the known world (not even in Scotland 
or Ireland,) a provision by law to enforce a support 
of the poor. Every where else necessity reduces to 
beggaryr This law was not made by the poor. 
The legislators were men of fortune. By that act 
they voluntarily subjected their own estates and the 
estates of all others, to the payment of a tax for the 
support of the poor, encumbering those estates 
with a kind of rent charge for that purpose, where^ 
by the poor are vested with an inheritance, as it 
were, in all the estates of the rich. I wish they were 
benefited by this generous provision, in any degree 
equal to the good intention with which it was 
made, and is continued: but I fear the giving 
mankind a dependence on any thing for support, in 
age or sickness, besides industry and frugality 
daring health, tends to flatter our natural indolence, 
to encourage idleness and prodigality, luid thereby 
to promote and increase poverty, the very evil it 
was intended to cu^ ; thus multiplying beggars, in. 
stead of diminisbiog them. 

Besides this tax, which the rich in England have 
subjected themselves to in behalf of the poor, 
amounting in some places to five or six shiltings in 
the pound> of their annual income, they have, by do» 
nations and subscriptions, erected numerous schools 
in various parts of the kingdom, for educating, 
gratis, the children of the poor in reading and 
writiog ; and in many of those schools the children 
are also fed and clothed : they have erected hos- 
pitals at an immense expense, for the xecq)tion and 
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cnre of the siclc^ the lame, the wounded^ and the 
insane poor, for lying-in women^ and deserted 
children. They ate also continually contribnting 
towards making up losses occasioned by fire, by 
storms, or by floods ; and to relieve the poor in se* 
vere seasons of frost, in times of scarcity, &c. in 
which benevolent and charitable contributions no 
nation exceeds us. Surety there is some gratitude 
due for so many instances of goodness. 

Add to this, all the laws made to discourage fo- 
reign manufactures, by laying heavy duties on them, 
or totally prohibiting them ; whereby the rich ar6 
obliged to pay much higher prices for what they 
wear and consume than if the trade was open. 
These are so many laws for the support of our la- 
bouring poor, made by the rich, and continued at 
their expense : all the difference of price between 
our own and foreign commodities, being so much 
given by our rich to our poor ; who would indeed 
be enabled by it to get by degrees above poverty, if 
they did not, as too generally they do, consider 
every increase of wages only as something that 
enables them to drink more and work less ; so that 
their distress in sickness, age, or times of scarcity, 
continues to be the same as if such laws had never 
been itade-in their favour. 

Much malignant censure have some writers be- 
stowed upon the rich for their luxury and expcn- 
sive linng, while the poor are starving, &c. not 
considering that what the rich expend, the iabonr- 
ing poor receive in payment for their labour. It 
may seem a paradox if I should assert that our Ia» 
bouring poor do, in every year, recdve the whote r*- 
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ffenuB ff the naihnt I mean not .only the. public 
rerenue, but also the revenue or clear income of 
all private estates, or a sum equivalent to the 
whole. Id support of this position, I reason thus : 
The rich do not work for one another ; their habi- 
tations, furniture, clothing, carriages, food, orna- 
ments, and every thing, in short, that they or their 
fomiiies use and consume, is the work or produce of 
the labouring poor, who are and must be continii. 
ally p^d for their labour in producing the same. 
In these payments the revenues of private estates 
are expended ; for most people live up to their iiw 
comes. In clothing or provision for troops, in 
arms, ammunition, ships, tents, carriages, &c. &c. 
(every particular the produce of labour), much of. 
the public revenue is expended. The pay of officers, 
ciril and military, and of the private soldiers and 
sailors, requires the rest ; and they spend that also 
in 'paying for what is produced by the labouring 
poor. I allow that some estates may increase by 
the owners spending less than their income ; but 
then I conceive that other estates do at the same 
time diminish, by the owners spending more than 
their incomes ; so that when the enriched want to 
buy more land, they easily find lands in the hands 
of the impoverished, whose necessities oblige them 
to sell ; and thus this difference is equalled. I al- 
low also that part of the expense of the rich is in 
foreign produce or manufactures, for producing 
which the labouring poor of other nations must be 
pidd: but then I say, we must first pay our own 
labouring poor for an equal quantity of our manu- 
futures or produce, to exchange for those foreign 
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productions, or we must pay for tbemin money, 
which money not being a natural produce to our 
country, must first be purchased from abroad, by 
sending out its value in the produce or mannfec- 
tores of this country, for which manufactures our 
labouring poor are to be paid. And indeed if we 
did not export more than we import, we could 
have no money at all. I allow forther, that there 
are middle men, who make a profit, and even get 
estates, by purchasing the labour of the poor, and 
selling it at advanced prices to the rich ; but then 
they Cannot enjoy that profit, or the incomes of 
estates, but by spending them in employing and 
paying our labouring poor, in some shape or other, 
for the products of industry. Even beggars, pen- 
sioners, hospitals, &c. all that are supported by 
charity, spend their incomes in the same manner. 
So that fiinaily, as I said at first, our labouring poor 
receive annually the whole of the clear revenues 
of the nation^ and from us they can have no 
more. 

If it be said that their wages are too bw, and 
that they ought to be better paid for their labour, I 
heartily wish that any niean^ could be fallen upon 
to do it consistent with their interest and happi- 
ness ; but as the cheapness of other things is owing 
to the plenty of those things, so the cheapness of 
labour is in most ca^es owing to the multitude of 
labourers, and to their underworking one another 
in order to obtain employment. How is this to be 
remedied ? A law might be made to raise their 
wages ^ but if our manufactures are too dear, they 
will not vend abroad^ and all that part of employ. 
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meot will fail> nnless, by figbtiog and conqaeriagy 
we compel other nations to buy our goods whether 
they will or no, which some have been mad enough 
at times to propose. Among ourselves, unless we 
give our worliing people less employment, how cao 
we for what they do pay them higher than we'do ? 
Out of what fund is the additional price of labour 
to be paid, when all our present incomes are, as it 
were, mortgaged to them ? Should they get higher 
wages, would tnat make them less poor, if in conse- 
quence they worlsed fewer days of the week proper- 
tionably ? I have said a law might be made to reuse 
their wages ; but I doubt much whether it could be 
executed to any purpose, unless another law, now 
indeed almost obsolete, could at the same time be 
revived and enforced : a law, I mean, that many 
have often heard and repeated, but few have ever 
duly considered — sia days shalt thou labour. This 
is as positive a part of the commandment as that 
which says, the seventh dap thou shalt rest: but we 
remember well to observe the indulgent part, and 
never think of the other. Saint Monday is gene^ 
rally as duly kept by our working people as 5tm* 
day { tlie only difference is, that instead of employ- 
ing it cheaply at church, they are wasting it expen- 
sively at the alehouse. 

. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Mrdius. 
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ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. 

To Benjamin Vau^hany Esq, 

Written anno I7M. 

It is wonderful how preposterously the affatra of 
this world are managed. Naturally one would ima* 
gine, that the interest of a few iodividnaU should 
give way to general interest; but individuals ma. 
nage their affairs wiih so much more application, 
industry, and address than the public do theirs, 
that general interest most commonly gives way to 
particular. We assemble parliaments and councils, 
to have the benefit of their collected wisdom-; bat 
we necessarily have, at the same time, the incon* 
venience of their collected passions, prejudices, and 
private interests. By the help of these, artful men 
overpower their wisdom, and dupe its possessors : 
and if we may judge by the acts, arrets, and edicts, 
all the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assembly of great men is the greatest fool upon 
earth. 

. I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is 
capable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself al* 
ways so great as it is represented. Suppose we 
include in the definition of luxury all unnecessary 
expense, and then let us consider, whether laws to 
prevent such.expense are possible to be executed in 
a great country, and whether, if they could be ex* 
ecnted, our people generally would be happier, or 
even richer. Is not the hope of being one day able 
to purchase and enjoy luxuries a great spur to la* 
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boar and indastry? May not luznry, therefore, 
produce more than it consumes, if, without such a 
spar, people woold be, as they are naturally enoagh 
iudined to be, lazy and indolent ? To this purpose 
I remember a circamstance. The slcipper of a 
shallop, employed between Cape-May and Phila- 
delphia, had done us some small service, for which 
he refused to be paid. My wife, understanding 
that he had a daughter, sent her a present of a new- 
fashioned cap. Three years after, this skipper 
being at my house with an old farmer of Cape-May, 
his pais<enger, he mentioned the cap, and how 
much his daughter had been pleased with it. 
** But," said he, " it proved a dear cap to onr 
congregation." ** How so ?" ** When my daugh- 
ter appeared with it at meeting, it was so much 
admired, that all the girls resolved to get such caps 
from Philadelphia; and m^ wife and 1 computed 
that the whole could not have cost less tbau a hun- . 
died pounds." " True," said the farmer ; ** but 
you do not teU all the story. I think the cap was 
nevertheless aW advantage to us', for it was the first 
thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mit- 
tens for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have 
wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there, and you 
know that that industry has continued, and is likely 
to continue and increase to a much greater value, 
and answer better purposes." Upon ^he whole, I 
was more reconciled to this little piece of luxury, 
tance not only the girls were made happier by 
haidng fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the 
supply of warm mittens. 

In 'our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, for- 
tunes will occasionally be made. Some of those 
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who grow rich wiU be prudent, live within boands^^ 
and preserve what they have gained for their poste- 
rity ; others, fond of showing their wealth, will be 
extravagant, and ruin themselves. Laws cannot 
prevent this ; and perhaps it is not always an evil to 
the public. A shilling, spent idly by a fool, may be 
picked up by a wiser person, who knows better 
what to do with it. It is therefore not lost. A 
vain silly fellow builds a fine house, furniiihes 
it ridily, lives in it expensively, and in a few years 
ruins himself : bnt the masons, carpenters, smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen, have been by his em- 
ploy assisted in maintaining and raising their fami- 
lies ; the farmer has been paid for his labour, and 
encouraged, and the estate is now in better hands. 
lu some cases, indeed, certain modes of luxury may 
be a public evil, in the same manner as it is a pri- 
vate one. If there be a nation, for instance, that 
exports its beef and linen, to pay for the importa- 
tion of claret and porter, while a great part of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear no shirty ; 
wherein does it difier from the sot, who lets^ his 
family starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ? 
Our American commerce is, I confess, a little in 
this way. We sell o»r victuals to the islands for 
rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of life 
for superfluities. Bnt we have plenty, and live well 
nevertheless ; though, by being soberer, we might be 
richerf 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to 
clear, and put in orr^er for cultivation, will, for » 
long time, keep the boay oi our nation laborious and 
frugal. Forming an opinion of our people and their 
manners by what it l leia among the inhabitants of 
c2 
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the sea-ports, is judging from an improper sample. 
The people of the trading towns may be rich and 
luxurious, wliile the country possesses all the vir* 
tnes that tend to promote happiness and public 
prosperity. Those towns are not much regarded 
by the country ; they are hardly considered as an 
essential part of the states ; and the experience of 
the last war has shown, that thdr being in the pos- 
session of the enemy did not necessarily draw on 
the subjection of the country, which bravely conti- 
nued to mountain its freedom and independence 
notwithstanding. 

. It has been computed by some political arith- 
metician, that if every man and woman would 
work for four hours each day on something useful, 
that labour would produce suffident to procure all 
the necessaries and comforts of life, want and mi- 
sery would be banished out of the world, and the 
rest of the twenty-four hours might b6 leisure and 
pleasure. 

, What occasions then so much want and misery ? 
It is the employment of men and women in worlcs 
that produce neither the necessaries nor conve- 
niences of life, who, with those who do nothing, 
consume necessaries nused by the laborious. To 
explain this: 

. The first elements of wealth are obtained by la- 
bour from the earth and waters. I have land, and 
raise corn. With this, if I feed a^ family that does 
nothing, my coni will be consumed, and at the end 
of the year I shall be no richer than I was at the 
beginning. But if, while I feed them,J[ employ 
them, some in spinning, others in making bricks^ 
&c, for building, the value of my com will be ar- 
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rested and remain with me, and at the end of the 
year we may all be better clothed and better lodged. 
And if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddling for me, the com 
he eats is gone, and no part of his manufacture re- 
mains to augment, the wealth and conyenience of 
the family : I shall therefore be the poorer for 
this fiddling man, unless the rest of my family work 
more,, or eat less, to make up the deficiency he oc- 
casions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions em- 
ployed in doing nothing, or in something that 
amounts to nothing, when the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life are in question. What is the bulk 
of commerce, for which we fight and destroy each 
other, but the toil of millions for superfluities, to 
the great hazard and loss of many lives, by the con- 
stant .dangers of the sea? How much labour is 
spent in building and fitting great ships, to go to 
China and Arabia for tea and cofiee, to the West 
Indies for sugar, to America for tobacco ? These 
things cannot be called the necessaries of life, 
for our ancestors liyed yerf comfortably without 
them. 

A question may be asked : could all these people 
now employed in raising, making, or carrying su- 
perfluities, be subsisted by rtusing necessaries ? I 
think they might. The world is large, and a great 
part of it still uncultivated. Many hundred mil- 
. lions of acres in Asia, Africa, and America, are still 
in a forest, and a great deal even in Europe. On a 
hundred acres of this forest a man might become a 
snbstantial farmer; and a hundred thousand men^ 
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employed in dearing eadi his hvndred acres^ would 
hardly brighten a spot bigenmgh tobevisibte from 
the moon, unless with Herschei's telescope ; so vast 
are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence 
among manlcind exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence the increase of good buildings^ 
farms cultiyated, and populous cities filled with 
wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages since 
were only to be found on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean; and this notwithstanding the mad vmn 
continually raging, by which are often destroyed in 
one year the works of many years' peace : so that 
we may hope the luxury of a few merchants on tJie 
coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long 
rambling letter. Almost ail the parts of our bodies 
require some expense. The feet demand shoes; 
the legs stockings; the rest of the body clothing ; 
and the belly a good deal of victuals. Our eyes, 
though exceedingly useful, ask, when reasonable, 
only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which conld 
not much impair our finances. But the eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 
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ON SMUGGLING, AND ITS VARIOUS SPE- 
CIES. 

To the Editor of the London Chronicle, 
SIR, Nov. «4, I7(5r. 

Thbrb are many people that would be thooght, 
and even think themselves, Jtonest men, who foil 
nevertheless in particular points of honesty ; devi* 
ating from that character sometimes by the preva- 
lence of mode or custom, and sometimes through 
mere inattention; so that iheXr honesty is partial 
only, and not general or universal. Thus one, who 
would scorn to over- reach you in a bargain, shall 
make no scruple of tricking you a little now and 
then at cards ; another, that plays with the utmost 
fairness, shall, with great freedom, cheat you in the 
sale of a horse. But there is no kind of dishonesty, 
into which otherwise good people more easily and 
frequently fall, than that of defrauding government 
of its revenues by smuggling, when they have an 
opportunity, or encouraging smugglers by buying 
their goods. 

I fell into these reflections the other day, on 
hearing two gentlemen of reputation discoursiqg 
about a small estate, which one of them was in- 
clined to sell, and the other to buy; when the 
seller, in recommending the f)lace, remarked, that 
its situation was very advantageous on this accouBt; 
that, being on the sea- coast in a smuggling country, 
one had frequent opportunities of buying many of 
the expensive articles used in a family (such as tea, 
eodbe, chocolate, brandy, wines, cambrics, Brussels 
laces, French silks, and all kinds of India goods,) 
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20, 30, and in some articles 50 per cent, cheaper 
than they could he had in the more Interior parts, of 
traders that paid duty. The other hmett gentleman 
allowed this to he an advantage, but insisted that 
the seller, in the advanced price he demanded on 
that account, rated the advantage much above its 
value : and neither of them seemed to think deal- 
ing with smugglers a practice that an honeH man 
(provided he get his goods cheap) had the least 
reason to he ashamed of. 

^ At a time when the lead of our public debt, and 
the heavy expense of muntidning our fleets and 
armies to be ready for our defence on occasion , 
makes it necessary, not only to continue old taxes, 
hut often to look out for new ones, perhaps it may 
not be unuseful to state this matter in a light that 
few seem to have considered it in. 

The people of Great Britsdn, under the happy 
constitution of this country, have a privilege few 
V)ther countries enjoy; that of choosing the third 
branch of the legislature, which branch has alone 
the power of regulating their taxes. Now when- 
ever the government finds it necessary for the com- 
mon benefit, advantage, and safety .of the liation, 
for the security of our liberties, property, religion, 
and every thing that is dear to us, that certain sums 
shall be yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and paid 
into the public treasury, thence to be dispensed by 
government for thdse purposes; ought not every 
honest man freely and willingly to pay his just pro- 
portion of this necessary expense ? Can he pos- 
sibly preserve a right to that character, if, by any 
fraud, stratagem, or contrivance, he avoids that 
payment in whole or in part ? 
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- What shonld we think of a companioo, who^ hav- 
ing sapped with his friends at a tavern^ and partalcen 
equally of the joys of the evening with the rest of us, 
would nevertheless contrive by some artifice to shift 
his share of the reckoning upon others, in order to 
go off scot-free ? If a man who practised this would, 
when detected, be deemed and called a scoundrel, 
vvhat ought he to be called, who can enjoy all the 
Inestimable benefits of public sodety, and yet by 
smuggling, or dealing with smugglers, contrive to 
evade paying his just share of the expense, as settled 
hy his own representatives in parliament; andwrong- 
fiilly throw it upon his honester, and perhaps much 
poorer neighbours ? He will perhaps be ready to tell 
me, that he does not wrong his neighbours ; he 
scorns the imputation ; he only cheats the king a 
little, who is very able to bear it. This however is 
a mistake. The public treasure is the treasure of 
the nation, to be applied to national purposes. And 
when a duty is laid for a particular public and ne- 
cessary purpose, if, through smuggling, that duty 
falls short of raising the sam required, and other 
duties must therefore be laid to make up the defi- 
ciency, all the additional sum laid by the new duties^ 
and paid by other people, though it should amount 
to no more than a halfpenny or a farthing per head, 
is so much actually picked out of the pockets of those 
other people by the smugglers, and their abettors 
and encouragers. Are they then any better or other 
than pickpockets ? and what mean, low, rascally 
pickpockets must those be, that can pick pockets for 
halfpence and for forthings ! 

I would not, however, be supposed to allow, in 
what I have just said, that cheating' the king is a. 
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less ofleoce against honesty thau cbeatiog the pub- 
lic. The king and the puhlic in this case are tlif* 
ferent names for tbesante thing; but if we consider 
the king distinctly, it will not lessen the crime : it 
is no justificatio:i of a robbery, that the person robbed 
was rich and able to bear it. The king has as mnch 
right to justice as the meanest of his subjects ; and 
as he is truly the common /o/Acr of his people^ those 
that rob him fall under the Scripture wo, prcK 
nounced against the son thai robbeih hu father, and 
saith it is no sin. 

Mean as this practice is, do we not daily see 
people of character and fortune engaged in it fog 
trifling advantages to themselves? — Is any lady 
ashamed to request of a gentleman of her acquaint* 
ance, that when he returns from abroad, he would 
smuggle her home a piece of silk or lace from France 
or Flanders ? Is any gentleman ashamed to under, 
take and execute the commission? — Not in the 
least. They will talk of it freely, even before others 
whose pockets they are thus contriving to pick by 
this piece of knavery. 

Among other branches of the revenue, that of the 
post-office is, by a late law, appropriated to the dis* 
charge of our public debt, to defray th^ expenses of 
the state. None but members of parliament^ and a 
few public officera, have now a right to avoid by a 
frank the payment of postage. When any letter not 
written by them, or on their business, is franked by 
any of them, it is a hurt to the revenue, an injury 
which they must now take the pains to conceal by 
writing the whole superscription themselves. And 
yet such is our insensibility to justice in this parti- 
cular, that nothing is more common than to see. 
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even in a reputable company, a very honest gentle- 
man or lady declare his or her intentioh to cheat the 
nation of three-pence by a frank, and without blush- 
ing, apply to one of the very legislators themselves, 
with a modest request that he would be pleased to 
become an accomplice in the crime, and assist in the 
perpetration. 

There are those, who by these practices take a 
great deal in a year out of the public purse, and put 
the money into their own private pockets; If, pass- 
ing through a room where public treasure is depo- 
sited, a man takes the opportunity of clandestinely 
pocketing and carrying off a guinea, is he not truly 
and properly a thief? And if another evades paying 
into the treasury a guinea he ought to pay in, and 
applies it to his own use, when he knows it l>ek)ngs 
to the public as much as that which has been paid 
in, what difference is there in the nature of the 
crime, or the baseness of committing it ? 

Some laws make the receiving of stolen goods 
equally penal with stealing, and upon this principle $ 
that if there were no receivers, there would be few 
thieves. Our proverb too says truly, that the re- 
eeher is as bad as the thief. By the same reasoning, 
as there would be few smugglers, if there were none 
who knowingly encouraged them by buying their 
goods, we may say, that the eucouragers of smug- 
gling are as bad as the smugglers ; and that, as 
smvgglers are a kind of thieves, 1x)th equally de- 
serve the punishments of thievery. 

In this view of wronging the revenue, what must 
we think of those who can. evade paying for their 
wheels and th^r plate, in defiance of law and jus- 
tice^ and yet declaim against corruption and pecnla« 
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t'lon, as if their own bands and hearts were pure and 
unsailied ? The Americans offend ns grierouslyy 
when, contrary to our laws, they smuggle goods 
into their own country : and yet they had no hand 
in mailing those laws. I do not however pretend 
from thence to jastify them : but I think the of* 
fence much greater in those who either directly or 
indirectly have been concerned in making the very 
laws they break : and when I hear them exclaim- 
ing against the Americans ; and for every little in- 
fringement of the acts of trade, or obstruction given 
by a petty mob to an officer of our customs in that 
country, calling for vengeance against the whole 
people as rebels and traitors, I cannot help think- 
ing there are still those in the world who can see a 
mote in their brathefs eye, while they do not diecem 
a beam in their owns and that the old saying is as 
true now as ever it was, one man may better steal a 
horse than another look over the hedge, 

B. F. 

OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

By the original law^of nations, war and extirpation 
were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by de- 
grees,^ it admitted slaveiy instead of death : a farther 
step was the exchange of prisoners instead of sla* 
very : another, to respect more the property of pri- 
vate persons under conquest, and be content with 
^quired dominion. Why should not this law of na- 
^ns go on improving ? Ages have intervened he^ 
tween its several steps : but as knowledge of late 
increases rapidly, why should not those steps be 
qaickened ? Why should it not be agreed to, as the 
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future law of nations^ that in any war hereafter the 
following description of men should be undisturbed, 
have the piotection of both sides^* and be permitted 
to follow their employments in security ? viz. 

1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour 
for tlie subsistence of mankind. ' 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who 
accommodate different nations by communicating 
and exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. . 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working 
in open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies should be unmolested — ^theyonght toHt)e as-'> 
sisted. It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 
it, should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, 
one>of the encouragements to war is taken away; 
and peace therefore more likely to continue and be 
lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high 
seas—- a remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may 
be accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is 
far from being profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authorises it. In the beginning of a 
war, some rich ships are surprised and taken. This 
encourages the first adventurers to fit out more 
armed vessels, and many others to do the same. 
But the enemy at the same time become more care- 
ful, arm their merchant ships better, and render 
them not so easy to be taken : they go also more 
nnder the protection of conveys. Thus, while the 
privateers to take them, are multiplied, the vessels 
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subject to be taken, and the chances of profit, are 
dimlnUhed ; so that many cmises are made wherein 
the expenses overgo the gains ; and, as is the case 
in other lotteries, thongh particular persons have 
got prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers, the 
whole expense of fitting out all the privateers do* 
ring a war being much greater than the whole aoiount 
of goods taken. 

^ Then, there is the national loss of all the laboor 
of so many men during the time they have been em- 
ployed in robbing, who besides spend what they get 
in riut, drunkenness, and debauchery, lose their ha- 
bits of industry, are rarely fit for any sober business 
after a peace, and serve only to increase the number 
of highwaymen and hoasebreakers. Even the un- 
dertakers, who have been fortunate, are by sudden 
wealth led into expensive living, the habit of which 
continues when the means of supporting it cease, 
and finally ruins them : a just panishment for their 
having wantonly and unfeelingly rained many honest, 
innocent traders and their families, whose substance 
was employed in serving the common interest of 
mankind. 

ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notei copied J^w^ Dr, Franklin's writing in penett, m 
the margin of Judge Foster's celebrated argmnaU 
in favour of the impressing of seamen {published 
in the folio edition of his works,) 

Judge Foster, p. 158. " Every man."— The con- 
dasion here, from the whtde to a part, does not seem 
to be good logic. If the alphabet should say, Ut ns 
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&U figbt for the defence of the whole, that is equal, 
and may therefore be just. But if they should say, 
I^et ABC and D go out and fight for us, while we 
stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 
. /6. ** Employ." — If you please. The word signi- 
fies engaging a man to work for me, by offering him 
such wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer 
jay service. This is very different from compelling 
him to work on such terms as I think proper. 

lb. " Tliis service and employment, &c."— These 
are false facts. His employments and service are 
pot the same.— Under the merchant he goes in an 
unarmed vessel, not obliged to fight, but to trans- 
port merchandize ; in the king's service he is obliged 
to fight, and to hazai*d all the dangers of battle. 
Sickness on board of king's ships is also more com- 
mon and more mortal. The merchant's service too 
he can quit at the end of the voyage, not the king's. 
Also, the merchant's wages are much higher. 
. /6, " I am very sensible, &c." — Here aj;e two 
things put in comparison that are not comparable ; 
yiz. injury to seamen, and inconvenience to trade. 
Inconvenience to the whole trade of a nation will 
not justify injustice to a single seaman. If the trade 
would suffer without his service, it is able, and ought 
.to be willing, to offer him such wages as may induce 
him to afford his service voluntarily. 
. Page 169. " Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity." — 
Where is this maxim in law and good policy to be 
fooud ? And how can that be a maxim, which is not 
consistent with common sense ? If the maadm had 
been, that private mischiefs, which prevent a na- 
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tionalcalaiiiityy o-> ht to be geuerously compensated 
by the nation, onu might understand it : bnt that 
snch private mischidiB are only to be borne witb pa- 
tience, i« absurd. 

lb, " Tlie expedient, &c. And, &c." (Para* 
graphs 2 and 3}.— Twenty ineffectual or inoonvenieDt 
schemes will not justify one that is unjust. 

Ih, " Upon the foot of, &c."— Your reasoning, in- 
deed, like a lie, stands but upon one foot, truth upon 
two. 

Page 160. •* Fall wages." — Probably the same 
they had in the merchant's service. 

Page 174. " 1 hardly admit, &c." (Paragraphs). 
—When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the hon*or of the practice as mnch as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one b^alor only 
suffering a " hardship" (as he tenderly calls it) in 
some *' particular cases/* only, and he places against 
this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom. — But if, as he supposes is often the 
case, the sailor who is pressed, and obliged to serve 
for the defence of trade, at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings a month, could 3et three pounds fifteen 
shilliui-s in the merchant's service, you take from 
him fifty shillings a month ; and if you have a 
100,000 in your service, you rob this honest indus- 
trious part of society and their poor families of 
250,000/. per month, or three millions a year, and 
at the same time oblige them to hazard their lives 
in fighting for the defence of your trade, to the de- 
fence of which all ought indeed to cootnhute (and 
sailors among the rest) in proportion to th^ir profits 
by it : but this three milfions is more than their 
share> if they did not pay with their pei-sons; but 
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yrhen you force that, metbiuks you should excuse 
the other. 

But it may be said, to give the king's seamen mer* 
chant's wages would cost the nation too much, and 
call for more taxes. The question then will amount 
to thiif : whether it be just in a commiinity, that the 
richer part should compel the poorer to fight in de- 
tece of them and their properties, for such wages 
as they think fit to allow, and pnnish them if they 
refuse ? Onr author tells us that it is " legal" i 
have not law enough to dispute his authorities, but 
I casfiot persuade myself that it is equitable, i will, 
however, own for the present, that it may be lawful 
when necessary; but then I contend, that it maybe 
used so as to produce the same good effects, Ihepub-i 
He security f without doing so much intolerable in- 
justice as attends the impressing common seamen.*— 
In order to be better understood, I would premise 
two things : first, that voluntary seamen may be had 
for the service, if they were sufficiently paid. The 
proof is, that to serve In the same ship, and incur 
the same dangers, you have no occasion to impress 
captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midship- 
men, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but 
that the profits of their places, or the emoluments 
expected, are sufficient inducements ? The busi- 
ness then is, to find money, by impressing, sufficient 
to make the sdlors all volunteers, as well as their 
officers, and this without any fresh burthen upon 
trade. — ^The second of my premises is, that twenty- 
five shillings a month, with his share of the salt 
beef, pork, and peas-pudding, being found sufficient 
for the subsistence of a hard-working seaman, it 
will certainly be so for a sedentary scholar or gen* 
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tleman. I would then propose to form a treasmj, 
out of which encouragements to seamen should be 
paid. To fill this treasury, I wonld impress a nmn- 
ber of civil oflBcers, who at present have great sala- 
ries, oblige them to serve in their respective ofkes 
. for twenty-five shillings a month, with their shares 
of mess provisions, and throw the rest of their sala- 
ries into the seamen's treasury. If such a press- 
warrant were given me to ezecnte, the first I wonld 
press should be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Jus- 
tice Foster, because I might have need of his edify- 
ing example, to show how much impressing oo^t 
to be borne with ; for he would certainly find, that 
tiiough to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a 
month might be a <* prwaie fMachk/f'* yet that, 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good policy, it 
^ ought to be borne toUh patience^ for preventing a 
national calamity. Then I would press the rest of 
the Judges 4 and, opening the red boolc, I would 
press every civil officer of government from 50iL a 
year salary, up to 50,000/. which would throw 
an^mmense sum into our treasury : and these gen- 
tlemen could not compimn, since they would receive 
twenty- five shillings a month, and their rations; 
and this without bdng obliged to fight. Lastly, I 
thinlcl would impress • • * 

ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE PRAC- 
TICE OF PRIVATEElilNO. 

To Ber^amm yaughan, JSsq, 
MY dear friend, Maidi 14. 1780. 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent me, was one, 
entiUed Thoughts on Executive Justice,. In return 
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for that, I send yoa a Fi'ench one on the same sub^ 
ject, '' Observations conceruant V execution de 1' ar- 
tide 11 de la declaration sur le vol." They are both 
addressed to the judges, but written, as you will see, 
in a very different spirit. The English author is for 
hangiog ail thieres ; the Frenchman is for proper- 
•tioning- punishments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of 
divine wisdom, infinitely superior to human ; on 
what principles do we ordain death as the punish, 
ment of an offence, which, according to that law, 
was only to be punished by a restitution of fourfold? 
To put a man to death for an offence which iow 
not deserve death, is it not a murder? And, as the 
• French writer says, DoU on punir un dclU contre la 
Mciete par un crime contre la nature ? 

Superfluous property is the creature of society. 
•Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the 
property that was merely necessary. The savage's 
bow, his hatchet, and his coat of skins, were suffl. 
ciently secured, without law, by the fear of personal 
resentment and retaliation. When, by virtue of the 
first laws, part of the society accumulated wealth 
and grew powerful, they enacted others more se- 
vere, and would protect their property at the ex- 
pense of humanity. This was abusing their powers 
and commencing a tyranny. If a savage, before be 
entered into society, had been told,—*' Your neigh- 
bour, by this means, may become owner of a hun- 
dred deer I but if your brother, or your son, or 
yourself, having no deer of your own, and being 
hangiy, should kill one, an infamous death must be 
the consequence :" he wonld probably have pre* 

YOL. II. D 
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ferred his liberty, and his common right of killin]^ 
any deer, to all the advantages of society that might 
be proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons shoDM 
escape than that one innocent person should suffer, 
is a maxim that has been long and generally ap- 
proved ; never, that I know of, controverted. Even 
the sanguinary author of the " Thoughts'* agrees to it, 
adding well, ** that the. very thought of i/^ared in- 
nocence, and much more that of itffering ianoceiice, 
must awalceu all our tenderest and most compas- 
sionate feelings, and at the same time raise our 
highest indignation against the instruments of it. 
I^ut,'* he adds, *' there is no danger of eUher, 
from a strict adherence to the laws/'' — Really ! Is 
it then impossible to make an unjust law ? and if the 
law itself be unjust, may it not be the very ** iustm- 
meui" which ought ** to raise the author's and 
every body's highest indignation ?" I see. Id the 
last newspapers from London, that a womairis ca- 
. pitally convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately 
stealing out of a shop some gauze, value fourteen 
shillings and three. pence: is there any proportion 
between the injury done by a theft, value fourteen 
jshillings and threepence, and the punishment of a 
human creature, by death, on a gibbet I Might not 
that woman, by her labour, have made the repara- 
tion ordained by God, in paying fourfold ? Is not all 
punishment, inflicted beyond the merit of the of- 
fence, so much punishment of innocence ? In this 
light, how vast is the annual quantity, of not only 
injured, but sttff'ermg innocence, in almost all the 
civilized states of Europe ! 

Bttt it seems to have been thought that this kind 
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of innoceDce may be punished by way of preverUing 
crimes. I have read, indeed, of a cruel Turk in 
Barbary, who, whenever he bought a new Christian 
slave, ordered him immediately to be hung up by the 
legs, and to receive a hundred blows of a cudgel on 
the soles of his feet, that the severe sense of the 
punishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, 
might prevent the faults that should merit it. Our 
author himself would hardly approve entirely of this 
Turk's conduct in the government of slaves ; and 
yet he appears to recommend something like it for 
the government of English subjects, when he ap* 
plauds the reply of judge Burnet to the convict 
horse-stealer ; who, being asked what he had to say 
why judgment of death should not pass against him, 
and answering, that it was hard to hang a man for 
only stealing a horse, was told by the judge, " Man, 
thou art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, 
but that horses may not be stolen." ^fhe man's an- 
swer, if candidly examined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, as being founded on the eternal princi* 
ple of justice and equity, that punishments should be 
proportioned to offences ; and the judge's reply bru- 
tal and unreasonable, though the writer ** wishes 
all judges to carry it with them whenever they go 
the circuit, and to bear it in their minds, as con- 
taining a wise reason for all the penal statutes 
which they are called upon to put in execution. It 
at once illustrates," says he, *' the true grounds and 
reasons of all capital punishments whatsoever; 
namely, that every roan's property, as ucU as his 
life, may be held sacred and inviolate." Is theit* 
then no difference in value between property and 
life ? If I think it right that the crime of murder 
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Bbonld be punished with death, not onJy as an equal 
punishment of the crime, but to prevent other mur- 
ders, does it follow that I must approve of inflicting 
the same punishment for a little invasion on my 
property by theft ? If I am not myself so barbarous, 
so bloody-minded, and revengeful, as to kill a feJ- 
low-creatnre for stealing from me fourteen shillings 
and threepence, how can I approve of a law that 
does it ? Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, 
endeavours to impress other maxims. He must 
have known what humane judges feel on such occa* 
sioiis, and what the effects of those feelings ; and, 
so far from thinking that severe and excessive pu- 
nishmeuts prevent crimes, he asserts, as quoted by 
our French writer, that 

" L*atrocite des louv en empiche Fea^ccutioti, 
^" Lorsque la peine est tans tnesure, on est stmoent 
oblige de lui prifcrer Vimpunite, 

** La cause de taus ies relach§mens vient de CimpU' 
hiti des crimes f et nan de la moderation des peines*' 
It is said by those who know Europe generally, 
that there are more thefts committed and punished 
annually in England, than in all the other nations 
put together. If this be so, there must be a cause 
br causes for such depravity in our common people. 
May not one be the deficiency of justice and morality 
in our national government, manifested in our op- 
pressive conduct to subjects, and unjust wars on our 
ndghbours ? View the long-persisted in,unjnst, mo- 
nopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length acknow- 
ledged! View the plundering government exer- 
dsed by our merchants in the Indies ; the coofis- 
catmg war made upon the American colonies ; and 
to say nothing of those upon France atad SpaSo, 
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view the late war upon Holiand, which was seen by 
impartial Europe iu i)o other light than that of a 
war of rapiue and pillage ; the hopes of an immense 
and easy prey being its only apparent, and probably 
its true and real motive and encouragement. Jus-, 
tice is as strictly due between neighbour nations as 
between neighbour citizens. A highwayman is as 
mnch a robber when he plunders in a gang, as whei^ 
single : and a nation, that malves an nnjust war, is 
only a great gang. After employing your people in 
robbing the Dutch, strange is it, that being put out 
of that employ by peace,'they still continue robbing,^ 
and rob one another? Piraterie, os the French 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the 
English nation, at home and abroad, wherever set- 
tled. No less than seven hundred privateers werCi, 
it is said, commissioned in the last war ! These 
were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants, who had never done them any injury. 
is there probably any one of thos.e privateering 
merchants of Loudon, who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily 
plunder another London merchant of the next street, 
if he could do it with the same impunity? The 
avidity, the alieni appetens, is the same ; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. 
How then can a uatitm which, among the honestest 
of its people, has so many thieves by inclination, 
and whose government encouraged and commis- 
sioned no less' than seven hundred gangs of robbers ; 
how can such a nation have the face to condemn 
the crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of 
them in a morning ? It naturally puts one in n^inc} 
gf a Newgate anecdote. One of the prisoners comi^ 
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plained, that In the night somebody had taken his 
buckles out of his shoes. ** What, the devil !*• sa}^ 
another, •* liave we then thieves amongst us ? It 
must not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue, 
and pump him to death." 

There is, however, one late instance of an English 
merchant who will not profit by such ill-gotten 
gain. He was, it seems, part owner of a ship 
which the other owners thought fit to employ as a 
letter of marque, and which took a number of 
French prizes. The booty being shared, he has 
now an agent here inquiring, by an advertisement 
in the Gazette, for those who suffered the loss, in 
order to make them, as far as in him lies, restitu- 
tion. This conscientious man is a Quaker. • The 
Scotch Presbyterians were formerlyas tender ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of the town- 
council of Edinburgh, made soon after the reforma- 
tion, " forbidding the purchase of prize goods, un- 
der pam of losing the freedom of the burgh for 
^rer, with other punishment at the will of the ma- 
gistrate ; the practice of making prizes being con- 
trary to good conscience, and the rule of treating 
Christian brethi*en as we would wish to be treated; 
and such goods are not to be sold by any godly men 
within this burgh" The race of these godly men 
in Scotland is probably extinct, or their principles 
abandoned ; since, as far as that nation had a hand 
10 promoting the war against the colonies, prizes 
and confiscatious are believed to have been a con- 
siderable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received 
opinion that a military man is not to inquire whe- 
ther a war be just or unjust ; he is to execute his 
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orders. AH prjoces who are disposed to become 
tyrants must probably approve of this opiniou, and 
lie willing to establish it : but is it not a dangerous 
owe ? since, qn that principle, if the tyrint com- 
niands his army to attack and destroy, not only an 
unoffending neighbour nation, but even his own 
sulyects, the army is bound to obey. A negro 
slave, id our colonies, being commanded by his 
master to rob or murder a ueighboui*, ,or do any 
other immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrate 
will protect him in his refusal. The slavery then 
of a soldier is worse than that of a negro ! A con- 
ticlentious officer, if not restrained by the appre- 
hension of its being imputed to another cause, 
way indeed resign, rather than be employed in an 
unjust war ; but the private men are slaves for lij'e; 
and they are perhaps incapable of judging for them- 
selves. We can only lament their fate : and still 
more that of a sailor, who is often dragged by force 
from his honest occupation, and compelled to im- 
brue his hands in, perhaps, innocent blood. But 
oiethinks it well behoves merchants (men more en- 
lightened by their education, and perfectly free from 
any. such force or obligation) to consider well of 
the justice of a war, before they voluntarily engage 
a gang of ruffians to attack their fellow- merchants 
of a neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their families, 
if they yield it ; or to wound, maim, or murder 
them, if they eadeavour to defend it. Y^ these 
things are done by Christian merchants, whether a 
war is just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on 
both sides. They are done by English and American 
merchants, who, nevertheless, complain of private 
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theft, and hang by dozens the thieves they have 
taogfat by their own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a 
stop were put to this enormity. The United States 
of America, though better situated than any Euro- 
pean nation to malte profit by privateering (most of 
the trade of Europe with the West Indies passing 
' before their doors) are, as. far as in them lies, en- 
deavouring to abolish the practice, by offering, in 
all their treaties with other powers, an article, en- 
gaging solemnly, that in case of future war, no pri- 
vateer shall be commissioned on either side ; and 
that unarmed merchant ships, on both sides, shall 
pursue their voyage unmolested. This will be a 
happy improvement of the law of nations. The hu- 
mane and the just cannot but wish general 8acces» 
to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am, my dear friend, ever yonrs, 

B. Franklin. 

ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr. 
Jackson in congress, against meddling with the af- 
fair of slavery, or attempting to mend the condition 
of slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech, 
made about one hundred years since, by Sidi Mehe- 
met Ibrahim, a member of the divan of Algiers, 
which may be seen in Martin's account of his con- 
solship, 1687. It was against granting the petition 
of the sect called erika, or purists, who prayed for 
the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being unjost. 
Mr. Jackson does not quote it ; perhaps he has not 
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seen It. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are lo 
be found in his eloquent speech, it may only show- 
that men's interests operate, aod are operated on^ 
with surprising similarity, in all countries and cli- 
mates, whenever they, are under similar circuni- 
4stauce8. The African speech, as translated, is as 
follows : 

'' Alia Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet 
is his prophet. 

. *' Have these erika considered the consequences 
of granting their petition ? If we cease our cruises 
against the Christians, how shall we be furnished 
witii the commodities their countries produce, and 
which are so necessary for us ? If we forbear to 
tnalLe slaves of their people, who, in this hot cli- 
mate, are to cultivate our lauds ? Who are to per- 
form the common labours of our city and of our 
families ? Must we not then be our own slaves ? 
And is there not more compassion and more favour 
due to us Mussulmen than to those Christian 
dogs ? We have now abovie fifty thousand slaves in 
and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by 
fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be gradually 
annihilated. If, then, we cease taking and plun- 
dering the infidel ships, and making slaves of the 
seamen and passengers, our lands will become of no 
value, for want of cultivation ; the rents of houses 
in the city will sink one half ; and the revenues of 
government, arising from the share ef prizes, must 
be totally destroyed. And for what ? To gratify 
the whim of a whimsical sect, who would have us 
not only forbear making more slaves, but even 
isanumit those we have. But who is to indemniiy 
their masters for the loss ? Will the state do it ? 

D 2 
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Is our treasury sufficient? Will theerika 60 St? 
Can they do it ? Or would they, to do what they 
think justice to the slaves, do a greater iojastice to 
the owners ? And if we set our slares freej what 
is to be done with them ? Few of them will retars 
to their native countries : they know too well the 
greater hardships they inust there be subject to. 
They will not embrace' our holy religion ; they will 
not adopt our manners : our people will not pollute 
themselves by intermarrying with them. Must we 
muntain them as beggars in our streets ; or suffer 
our properties to be the prey of their pilla^ ? for 
^en accustomed to slavery will not work for a lire- 
lifaoody when not compelled. And what is there so 
pitiable in their present condition ? Were they not 
slaves in their own countries ? Are not Spain, Por- 
tngal, France, and the Italian states, governed by 
despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, 
without exception ? Even England treats her sailors 
as slaves ; for they are, whenever the government 
pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, con- 
demned not only to work, b«t to fight for smaU 
wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than our 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then 
made worse by their falling into our hands ? No : 
they have only exchanged one slavery for.another ; 
and I may say a better : for here they are brought 
into a laud where the sun of Islanrism gives forth its 
Ught, and shines in full splendour, and they have an 
opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
the true doctrine, and thereby saving their immortal 
souls. Those. who remain at home have not that 
happiness. Sending the slaves home then would 
be sending them out of light into darkness. 
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** I repeat the question, what is to be doae 
with them ? I have heard it suggested, that they 
luay be planted iu the wilderness, where there is 
twenty of land for them to subsist on, and where 
they qiay flourish as a free state. But they are, I 
doubt, too little disposed to labour without com* 
pulsion, as well as too ignorant to establish good 
government : and the wildsArabs would soon molest 
and destroy, or again enslave them. While serving 
us, we take care to provide them with every thing, 
and they are treated with humanity. The labourers 
iu their own countries are, as I am informed, woi^ 
fed, lodged, and clothed : the condition of most of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improvement. Here their lives are iu safety. 
They are not liable to be impressed for soldiers, 
^and forced to cut one another's Qhristian throats, 
as in the wars of their own countries. If some ot' 
the religious mad bigots who now t^ase us with 
their silly petitions, have, in a lit of blind zeal, freed 
their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not hu- 
inanity, that moved them to the action ; it was from 
the conscious burthen of a load of sins, and hope, 
from the supposed merits of so good a work, to be 
excused from damnation. How grossly are they 
mistaken, in imagining slavery to be disavowed by 
the Alcoran ! Are not the two precepts, (to quote 
uo more) ' Masters, treat your slaves with kindness 
— Slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and 
fidelity,' clear proofs to the contrary ? Nor can the 
plunderingof infidels be iu that sacred book forbid- 
den ; since it is well known from it, that Ood has 
given the world, and all that it contains, to his 
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faithfal Mossulmen, who are to enjoy it of right, 93 
fast as they can conquer it. Let us then hear no 
more of this detestable proposition — the manumis- 
sion of Christian slaves ; the adoption of which 
would, by depreciating our lands and houses, and 
thereby depriving so many. good citizens of their 
properties, create universal discontent, and provoke 
insurrections, to the endangering of government, 
and producing general confusion. I hare, there- 
fore, no doubt that this wise council will prefer the 
comfort and ba^^ness of a whole nation of true be- 
lievers to the whim of a few erika, and dismiss 
their petition." 

Tlje result was, as Martin tells us, that the divan 
came to this resolution — ** That the doctrine, that 
the plundering and enslaving the Christians is un- 
just, is at best problematical : but that it is the in- 
terest of this state to continue the practice is clear; 
therefore, let the petition be rejected.**- And it was 
rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce in the 
minds of men like opinions and resolutions, may 
we not venture to predict, froid this account, that 
the petitions to the parliament of England for abo- 
lishing the slave trade, to say nothing of other legis- 
latures, and the debates upon them, will have a 
similar conclusion ? 

„ ^ HiSTORICUS. 

March S3, 1790. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF 
JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA,— Viz. 
THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power of this Court, 

tr may receive and promulgate accnsatiops of all 
Kinds, a^nst all persons and characters among the 
dtizens of the state, and even against all inferior 
.ooorts; and may jadge, sentence, and condemn to 
iafamy, not only private individuals, but public bo- 
dies, &c. with or without inquiry or hearing, at the 
court's discretion. 

In whose Favour, or for whose Emohment this Courf 
is established. 

In favpur of about one citizen in five hundred, 
who, by education, or practice in scribbling, has 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and cob- 
struction,so as to bear printing; or who is possessed 
of a press and a few types. This five hundredth part 
of the citizens have the privilege of accusing and 
abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine 
parts at their pleasure ; or they ^oay hire out their 
pens and press to others, for that purpose. 

Practice of this Court. 

It is not governed by any of the rulei^ of the com- 
mon courts of law. The accused is allowed no grand 
jury to judge of the truth of the accusation before 
it is publicly made J nor is the name of the accuser 
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made koown to him ; nor has he an opportanity of 
confronting the witnesses against him ; for they are 
kept in the dark, as in the Spanish court of inqat- 
sition. Nor is there any petty jury of his peers 
sworn to try the truth of the charges. Xhe pro- 
ceedings are also sometimes so rapid, that an bo- 
nest good citizen may find himself suddenly and 
unexpectedly accused, and in the «ame momiiig 
judged and condemned, and sei^ence proaoonoed 
against him, that he is a rogue and a villaio. Yei 
if an officer of this court receives the slightest check. 
for misconduct in this his office, he claims imaie- 
'diately the rights of a free citizen by the coostitu- 
tion, and demands to know his accuser, to coufioot 
the witnesses, and to have a fair trial by a jary of 
]iis peers. 

Foundation of Us Authority. 

It is said to be founded on an article in the state 
constitution, which establishes the liberty of the 
press^a liberty which every Pennsylvanian would 
fight and die for ; though few of us, I believe, have 
distinct ideas of its nature and extent. It seems, 
indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the press, that 
felons have, by the common law of England, before 
conviction — that is, to be either pressed to death 
or hanged. If, by the liberty of the press, were 
understood merely the liberty of discussing the pro- ^ 
priety of public measures and political opinions, let 
us have as much of it as you please; but if it means 
the liberty of affronting, calumniating, and defaming 
one anotl^er, I, for my part, owu myself wUliug to 
part with my share of It, whenever our legislator* 
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shall please so to alter the law ; and shall cheer- 
fully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing 
others, for the privilege of not being abused nty- 
self. 



By whom this Court is commissioned or constituted. 

It is not by any commission from the supreme 
executive council, who might previously judge of 
the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c. of the per- 
SODS to be appointed to this great trust, of deciding 
upon the characters and good fame of the citizens : 
for this court is above that council, and may accuse, 
judge, and condemn it at pleasure ; nor is it here- 
ditary, as is the court of dernier resort in the peer- 
age of England. But any man who can procure 
pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, and 
a huge pair of blacking balls, may commissionate 
himself, aifd his court is immediately established in 
the plenary possession and exercise of its rights. 
For if you make the least complaint of the judge's 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your face 
wherever he meets you ; and besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press. 

0/the natural Support of this Courts 

Its support is founded in the depravity of suck 
minds as have not been mended by religion, norim- 
proved by good education. 

There is a Itut in man, no charm can tame, 
' Of loudly publiahing Us neighbour's shamiB. 
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Hence, 

On eaglet* wings immofrtal scandab Oj, 
While virtnoaa actions are but born, and die. 

Wh^ver feels pain in hearing a good character 
of his neighbour, will feel a pleasare in the reverse; 
and of those who, despairing to rise to distinction 
by their virtues, are happy if others can be depi:es8ed 
to a level with themselves, there are a nnmber suf- 
ficient in every great town to maintain one of these 
courts by their subscription. A shrewd observer 
once said, that in walking the streets of a slippery 
morning, one might see where the good-natured 
people lived, by the ashes thrown on the ice before 
the doors : probably he would have formed a dif- 
ferent conjecture of the temper of those whom he 
might find engaged in such subscriptions. 

Of the Checks proper to be established againsi the 
Abuses of Power in those Courts. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has 
been written and published on the federal constitu- 
tion ; and the necessity of checks, in all other parts 
of good government, has been so clearly and learn- 
edly explained ; 1 find myself so f^r enlightened as 
to suspect some check may be proper in this part 
also : but I have been at a loss to imagine any that 
in»y not be construed an infringement of the sacred 
liberty of the press. At length, however, I think I 
have found one, that, instead of diminishinggeneral 
liberty, shall augment it ; which is, by restoring to 
the people a species of liberty of which they have 
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been deprived by onr laws, I meau the liberty of the 
cudgel ! In the rude state of society, piior to the 
e^stence of laws, if one man gave another ill. 
language, the affronted person might retarn it by a 
box on the ear, and if repeated, by a good drub* 
bing ; and this without offending against any law : 
but now the right of making such returns is denied, 
and they aVe punished as breaches of the peace> 
while the right of abusing seems to remain in full 
force ; the laws made against it being rendered in- 
effectual by the liberty of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the 
pre^s untouched, to be exercised in its full extent^ 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it, pari passu. Thus, my fellow- 
citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your reputa- 
tion — dearer perhaps to you than your life, and 
puts his name to the charge, you may go to him as 
openly, and break his head. If he conceals himself 
behind the printer, and you can nevertheless dis- 
cover who he is, yon may, in like manner, way-lay 
him in the night, attack him behind, and give him 
a good drubbing. If your adversary hires better 
writers than himself to abuse you more effectually, 
you may hire brawny porters, stronger thanyour- 
self, tQ assist you in giving him a more effectual 
drubbing. Thus far goes my project, as to pripate 
resentment and retribution. But if the public should 
. ever happen to be affronted, as it ought to be, with 
the conduct of such writers, I would not advise pro- 
ceeding immediately to these extremities, but' that 
we should in moderation content ourselves with tar- 
rinj and feathering, and tossing them in a blanket. 
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If, however, it should be thought that this pro- 
posal of mine may disturb the public peace, I would 
then humbly recommend to our legislators to take 
up the consideration of both liberties, that of the 
press, and that of the -cudgel ; and by an ezplirit 
law mark their extent and limits : and at the same 
time that they secure the person of a citizen from 
assaults, they would likewise provide for the secu- 
nty of his, reputation. 



ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

ON 

SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH AMERICA. 



CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN DISCONTENTS 
BEFORE 1768 * 

, The waves never rise but when the winds blow. 

Prov. 

SIR, 
As the cause of the present ill haniear in America, 
and of the resolations taken there to purchase less 
of our manufactures, does not seem tojje generally 
understood, it may afford some satisfaction to your 
readers, if you give them the following short histo- 
rical state of facts. 

From the time that the colonies were first con^si- 
dered as capable of granting aids to the crown^ 
down to the end of the last war, it is said, that the 
constant mode of obtaining those aids was, by re- 
quisition made from the crown, through its go- 
vernors, to the several assemblies, in circular let- 
ters from the secretary of state, in his majesty's 
name, setting forth the occasion, requiring them to 

* This letter first appeared in a London paper, January 7* 
176B. 
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take the matter into consideration, and expressing 
a reliance on their prudence, doty, and affection to 
his nii^e8ty*8 government, that they would grant 
such sums, or raise such numbers of men, as were 
suitable to their respective circumstances. 

The colonies, being accustomed to this method, 
have from time to time granted money to the crown, 
or raised troops for its service, in prop(»rtion to 
their abilities, and, during all the last war, beyond 
their abilities ; so that considerable sums were re- 
turned them yearly by parKament, as they had ex- 
ceeded their proportion. 

Had this happy method of requisition been con- 
tinned (a method that left the king's subjects in 
those remote countries the pleasure of showing 
their zeal and loyalty, and of imagining that they 
recommended themselves to their sovereign by the 
liberality of their voluntary grants) there is no 
doubt, but all the money that could reasonably be 
expected to be raised from them in any manner, 
might have "been obtained, without the least heart* 
burning offence, or breach of the harmony of affec- 
tions and interests that so long subsisted between 
the two countries. 

It has been thought wisdom in a government ex- 
ercising sovereignty over different kinds of people, 
to have tome regard to prevailing and established 
opinions among the people to be governed, wher- 
ever such o|>in!ons might, in their effects, obstmct 
or promote public measures. If they tend to ob* 
struct public service, they are to be changed, if 
possible, before we attempt to act against them; 
and they can only be changed by reason and per- 
suasion I but if public business can be carried on 
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without thwarting those opinious, if they can he, 
on the contrary, made subservient to it ; they are 
not unnecessarily to be thwarted, bow absurd such 
popular opinions may be in their nature. 

This had been the wisdom of our government 
with respect to raising money in the colonies. It 
was well known that the colonists universally were 
of opinion, that no money could be levied from 
English subjects but by their own consent, given by 
themselves or their chosen representatives; that 
therefore whatever money was to be raised from 
the people in the colonies must first be granted by 
their assemblies, as the money raised in Briton is 
first to be granted by the house of commons ; that 
this right of granting their own money was essen- 
tial to English liberty; and that if any man, or 
'body of men, in which they had no representative of 
their choosing, could tax them at pleasure, they 
could not be said to have any property, any thing 
they could call their own. Bat as these opinions 
did not hinder their granting money voluntarily and 
amply, whenever the crown, by its servants, came 
into their assemblies (as it does into its parliaments 
of Britain or Ireland) and demanded aids ; there. 
fore that method was chosen, rather than the hate- 
ful one of arbitrary taxes. 

I do not undertake here to support these opinions 
of the Americans ; they have been reftited by a late 
act of parliament, declaring its own power ; which 
very parliament, however, showed wisely so much 
-tender regard to those inveterate prejudices, as to 
repeal a tax that had militated against them : and 
those prejudices are still so fixed and rooted in the 
Americans, that it has been supposed, not a sin^ 
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man amoog them has heen convioced of his error, 

even by that tfct of parliament. 

The person, then, who first projected to lay aside 
the accustomed method of requisition, and to raise 
money on America by stamfis, seems not to have 
acted wisely, in deviating from that method which 
the colonists loolced upon as constitntional ; and 
thwarting nnnecessarily the fixed prejudices of so 
great a number of the Ising's subjects. It was not, 
however, for want of lino wiedge that what he was 
about to do would give them offence; he appears 
to have been very sensible of this, and apprehensive 
that it might occasion some disorders ; to prevent 
or suppress which, he projected another bil), that 
was brought in the same session with the stamp 
act, whereby it was to be made lawful for military 
officers in the colonies to quarter their soldiers iu 
private houses. This seemed intended to awe the 
people into a compliance with the other act. Great 
opposition, however, being raised here against the 
bill by the agents from the colonies and the mer- 
chants trading thither, (the colonists declaring, that 
nmler such a power in the army, no one could look 
ou his house as his own, or think he had a home, 
when soldiers might be thrust into it and mixed 
witli his family at the pleasure of an oflScer) that 
part of the bill was dropped ; but there still re- 
mained a clause, when it passed into a law, to 
oblige the several assemblies to provide quarters for 
the soldiers, furnishing them with firing, bedding, 
candles^ small beer or rum, and sundry other arti- 
cles, at^ the expense of the several provinces : and 
this aet continued in force when the stamp act was 
repealed j though, if obligatory on the asseBiblica, 
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It equally tDilitated against the American principle 
above mentiooed, that money is not to be raised on 
Engluih subjects without their consent. 

The colonies, nevertheless, being put into high 
good humour by the repeal of the stamp act, chose 
to avoid a fresh dispute upon the other, it being 
temporary and soon to expire, never, as they hoped, 
to revive again : and in the mean time, they, by va- 
'rious ways, in different colonies, provided for the 
quartering of the troops, either by acts of their own 
assemblies, without taking notice of the act of par- 
liament, or by some variety or small diminution, as 
of salt and vinegar, in the supplies required by the 
act ; that what they did might appear a voluntary 
act of their own, and not done in due obedience to 
fkD act of parliament, which, according to their 
ideas of their rights, they thought hard to obey. 

It might have been well if the matter had then 
passed without notice ; but a governor having writ- 
ten home an angry and aggravating letter upon thi« 
conduct in the assembly of his province, the outed 
[proposer «] of the stamp act, and his adherents, 
(then in the opposition] rsdsed such a clamour 
against America, as being in rebellion, and against 
those who had been for the repeal of the stamp act, 
as having thereby been encouragers of this supposed 
rebellion — ^that it was thought necessary to enforce 
the quartering act by another act of parliament, 
talcing away from the province of New York (which 
had been the most explicit in its refusal) all the 
powers of legislation, till it should have complied 
with that act : the news of which greatly alarmed 

• ICr. Oeorg» GrenvUlt. 
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the people evei7 where in America, as the language 
of snch aD act seemed to them to be — obey impli- 
citly laws made by the parliament of Great .Britaio 
to raise money on you witliout yonr consent, or yon 
shall enjoy no rights or privileges at all. 

^t the same time, a person lately in high office* 
projected the levying more moQey from America, 
by new duties on various articles of our own ma- 
nufacture (as glass, paper, painters' coioiirs, &c) 
appointing a new board of customs, and seodiog 
over a set of commissioners, with large salaries, to 
be established at Boston, who were to have the care 
of collecting those duties, which -were by the act 
expressly mentioned to be intended for the payment 
of the salaries of governors, judges, and other offi- 
cers of the crown in America; it being a pretty 
general opinion here, that those officers ought noS 
to depend on the people there for any part of their 
support. 

It Is not my intention to combat this opinion. 
But perhaps it may be some satisfaction to your 
readers to know what ideas the Americans have on 
the subject. They say then, as to governors,, that 
they are not like princes whose posterity have an 
inheritance in the government of a nation, and 
therefore an interest in its prosperity; they are 
generally strangers to the provinces they are sent 
to govern ; have no estate, natural connexion, or 
relation there, to give them an affection for the 
country; that they come only to make money as 
fast as they can ; are sometimes men of viciooa 
characters and broken fortunes, sent by a miniater 

* Mr. Charles Towasend. 
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«erely to get them oat o€ the way ; that as they in* 
tend stayiDg in the country no longer than their 
government continoes, and purpose to leave no 
fomily behind them, they are apt to be regardless 
of the good-will of the people, and cave not what i« 
laid or thonghi of them after they are gone. Thetr 
wltOAtion at the same time gives them many oppor- 
UpDiljes of being Texatious i and they are often sOy 
BOtwithstanding their dependence on the assemblies 
for all that part of their support that does not 
amse from fees established by law ; but would pro* 
bably be much more so, if they were to be supported 
by money drawn from the people without their con* 
aent or good-will, which is the professed design of 
thit new act : that, if by means of these forced do* 
ties, government is to be supported in America 
without the intervention of the assemblies, their 
assemblies will soon be looked upon as useless ; and 
a governor will not call them, as having nothing to 
bop« ^m their meeting, and perhaps something 
to fear from their inquiries into, and reoumstrances 
ag^nst, his mal-administration : that thus the 
people will be deprived of their most essential 
nghts ! that it being (as at present) a governor's 
kiteiiest to> cultivate the good-wiU, by promoting 
the welfare of the people he governs, can be at- 
tended with no prcjttdioe to the mother-country, 
since all the laws he may be prevmled on to give his 
assent to are subject to revision here, and if report- 
ed against by the board of trade, are immediately 
xepealed by the crown ; nor dare he pass any law 
contrary to his iostmctioas, as he holds his office 
dwing the pteasure of the crown, and his securities 
ace liable for the pejsalties of their bonds, if he 

TOL. II. E 
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contravenes those instrnctioBs. This is what they 
say as to governors. 

As to judges, they allege, that being a)>pointed 
from hence, and holding their commissions, not 
during good behaviour, as in Britain, but during 
pleasure ; all the weight of interest or influence 
would be thrown into one of the scales (which 
ought to be held even) if the salaries are also to he 
paid out of duties raised upon the people without 
their consent, and independent of their assemblies' 
approbation' or disapprobation of the judges' beha- 
viour : that it is true, judges should be free from 
all influence ; and therefore, whenever government 
here will grant commissions to able and honest 
judges during good beliaviour, the assemblies will 
settle permanent and ample salaries on them during 
their commissions; but at present they have no 
other means of getting rid of an/ ignorant or an un- 
just judge (and some of scandalous characters have, 
they say, been sometimes sent them) leH, but by 
starving them out. 

I do not suppose these reasonings of theirs will 
appear here to have much weight. I do not pro- 
duce them with an expectation of convincing your 
readers. I rdate them merely in pursuance of the 
task I have imposed ou myself, to be an impartial 
historian of American fects and opinions. 

The colonists being thus greatly alarmed, as I 
said before, by the news of the act for abolishing the 
legislature of New York, and the imposition of 
these new duties, professedly for such disagreeable 
purposes, (accompanied by a new set of revenae 
officers, vrith large appointments, which gave strong 
suspicions, that more business of the same kind 
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was toon to be provided for them, that they might 
earn their salaries) began seriously to consider their 
tituation; and to revolve afresh in their minds 
grievances^ which, from their respect and love for 
this country, they had long borne, and seemed al- 
most willing to forget. They reflected how light^ 
the interest of all America had been estimated 
here, when the interests of a few of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain happened to have the smallest 
competition with it : that the whole American peo- 
ple was forbidden the advantage of a direct im- 
portation of wine, oil, and fmit, from Portugal ; 
but must take them, loaded with all the expense of 
a voyage, one thousand leagues round about, being 
to be landed first in England, to be re-shipped for 
America; expenses amounting, in war time, at 
least to thiny pounds per cent, more than otherwise 
they would have been charged with ; and All this 
merely that a few Portugal merchants in London 
may gain a commission on those goods passing, 
through their hands : (Portugal merchants, by the 
bye, that can complain loudly of the smallest hard- 
ships laid on their trade by foreigners, -and yet even 
in the last year could oppose with all their influence 
the giving ease to their fellow-fiutijects labouring 
under so heavy an oppression !) that on a slight . 
complaint of a few Virginia merchants, nhie colo- 
nies had been restrained from making paper-money, 
become absolutely necessary to their internal com* 
merce, from the constant remittance of their gold 
and silver to Britain. But not only the interest of 
a particular body of merchants^ but the interest of 
apy small body of British tradesmen or art^en^ has 
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been tonnd, they mj, to oittweigli that of afi t]»e 
kiBg*8 9iiii!Ject8 ia tbe ooionleti There caMwt be s 
stronger natnml right than that of a man's maikang 
the best profit he can of the natnial produce of his 
iaadSy provided he does not tiiereby hnrt the state 
lo generaL Iron is to be found every where m 
America, and beaver is the natnral pvoduce of 
that eonutry : hats, aod ns^ls, and steel, are wanted 
there as well as here. It istof no hnportance to tbe 
common welfare of tb^ empire, whether a snl^eet 
of the king gets his living by making hats on this, 
or on that side of the #ater. Yet the hatters of 
England have prevailed to obtain an act in their 
own favour, restraining that raaanCMtnre in Ame» 
ricB, inr order to oblige the Americans to send 
tlKir beaver to England to be manuiactutfed, and 
purchase back the hats, loaded with the charges of 
a double transportation. In the same maimer have 
a few nail^makcrs, and still a smaller body of steel- 
makers (perhaps there are not haif a dozen of these 
in Enghmd), previuled totaUy to ibrbid, by an act of 
parliament, the erecting of sUtting-miUs or aled 
furnaces In America; that the Americans maybe 
oMiged to take all their nails for their balldiDgs, 
and steel for their tools, from these artificers, mn 
der the same disadvantages. 

Added to these, the Americans remembered the 
act antfaorisiag the most cruel Insult that perhaps 
was ever offered by one people to another; that of 
mtptyinfourgaolikktoitmraettlememtBz Sootiaad 
too haviiiflr withm these two years obuined the pri- 
i^kge it had not before^ of sending its rogues and 
-"^"^-1 also to the plaatationa-4 say, xeflMthig «■ 
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tliese things, the^uaaA ooe to^ciother, (tkeir nam^- 
papers are full of sacb disconfaes) " Thetepec^ 
lure sot content vdth making a monopoly of us (fMv 
iHdding w to trade with any other coantry of En* 
rope, and compelling xia to buy every thing of them^ 
tho^ in many artieles we could furnish ourselTCS 
ten, twenty, and even fifty per cent, cheaper eiw* 
where ;) but now they have as good as dedamd 
they have a right to tax us ad libitum, internally 
and externally; and that oar constitutions and 
liberties shall all he taken away, if we do not sub- 
ZDit to that claim. 

" They are not content with the high prices at 
which they seU us their goods, but have now begm 
to enhance those prices by new duties ; and by the 
esEpenaive apparatus of a new set of officers, appear 
to inteod an augmentation and multiplication of 
those burthens, that shall stiU be more grievous to 
us. Our peofde have been foolishly fond of their 
anperAoous modes and raannfactni^a, to the impc»» 
'iKerishingoBr own oouotry, carrying off all our cash, 
And loading us with debt : they will not suffer us to 
restrain the Uuaary of onr inhabitants, as they do 
that of their own, by laws : they can make laws to 
discourage or prohibit the importation of Frendi 
superfluities ; but though those of England are Qs 
minotts to us as the French ones are to them, if we 
make a law of that kind, they immediately repeal H. 
Thus they get aU our money from us by trade; mad 
every profit we can any where make by onr fisheries, 
our produce, or our commerce, centres finally with 
them : but this does not satisfy. It is time then to 
take case of ourselves by the best means in o«r 
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power. Let ua unite in solemn resolntion aad 
engagements with and to each other, that we wEl 
give these new officers as little trouble as possible, 
by not consuming the British mannfoctures on which 
they are to levy the duties. Let us agree to con* 
^wne no more of their expensive gewgaws. Let us 
live frugally, and let us industriously manufactare 
what we can for ourselves : thus we shall be able 
honourably to discharge the debts we already owe 
them ; and after that, we may be able to keep some 
money in our country, not only for the uses of our 
internal commerce, but for the service of our gra- 
dous sovereign, whenever he shall have occasion 
for it, and think proper to require it of us in the 
old constitutional manner. For notwithstanding 
the reproaches thrown out agunst us in their public 
papers and pamphlets, notwithstanding we have 
been reviled in their senate as rebels and traitors, 
we are truly a loyal people. Scotland has had its 
rebellions, and England its plots against the present 
royal family ; but America is uniainted with thote 
crimes; there is in it scarce a man, there is not a 
single native of our country, who is not firmly at- 
tached to his king by principle and by affection. 
But a new kind of loyalty seenis to be required of 
U8, a loyalty to paiiiament ; a loyalty that is' to 
extend, it is said, to a surrender of all our proper- 
ties, whenever a house of commons, in which there 
is not a single member of our choosing, shall think 
fit to grant them away without our consent, and to 
a patient suffering the loss of our privileges as Eng- 
lishmen, if we caunot submit to make siiih sur- 
render. We were separated too far from Britain 
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by the ocean, but we were united to it by respect 
and love 5 so that we could at any time freely 
have spent our lives and little fortunes in its cause : 
but this unhappy new system of politics tends to 
dissolve those bands of union, and to sever us. for 
€ver." 

These are the wild ravings of the at present 
balf-distracted Americans. To be sure, no reason- 
able man In England can approve of such seati- 
menltSy and, as I said before, I do not pretend to 
support or justify them : but I sincerely wisl;, for 
the sake of the manufactures and commerce of 
Great Britain, and for the sake of the strength, 
which a firm union with our growing colonies would 
give us, that these people had never been thus need- 
lessly driven out of their senses. 

I am, yours, &c. 
F. S.» 

CONCEI^NING THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

To M. Dubourg. 

London, October 2, 1770. 
I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty much alike 
on the subjects of English America. We of the 
colonies have never insisted that we ought to be 
exempt from contributing to the common expenses 
necessary to support the prosperity of the empire : 
we only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 

• F. S. possibly means Franklin's Seal. 
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end not baviog reptesentaitives lo that of Great 
Britfliia, oar fwrliamenis, are the only jadges of 
vriiat we can aad what we oagbt to coatnbate hi 
HhU case) and that the EogHs^h iwrliaiBeot has ■• 
i^bt to take oar money withont oar ooiwent. la 
fact, the- British empire is not a single state; U 
OMiiprehe&ds many ; and though the pariiament of 
QresSt Britain has arrogated to itsdf fhe^power of 
taxing the colonies, it has no aaore right to do flO» 
than it has to tax Hanover. Wc hsere Hie BMot 
king, but Bot the same legislatures. 

The dispute between the two eountHes has ^ 
tfeady cost England many mUlioBs sterling, which It 
lias lost in its eomjneree, and America has ib ffalB' 
sespeet been a proportionable gainer. This ooni- 
9ierce consisted priacipaHy of superfluities ; (Ejects 
of luxury and fakiion, which we can well do with- 
out; and the resolution we have formed, of import- 
ing no more till our grievances are redressed, has 
enabled many of oor inliiDt manufactures totak^ 
root ; and it will not be easy to make our people 
abandon them In future, even should a connexion 
more cordial than ever succeed the present troubles. 
I >bave indeed no doubt that the parliament of 
England will finally abandon its present pretensions, 
and leave ns to the peaoeaUe enjojment of enr 
rights and priviiegefl. 

B. Frankun. 
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A PRUSSIAN EDICT, ASSUMIKO QJ.AIM8 
OVER BRITAIN. 

Dantiic* Sept. 5, 1773. 
Wb have Iqng woDdered here at the snpineness of 
the Eoglish nation, under the Prussian impositions 
upon its trade entering our port. ' We did not, till 
lately, know the claims, ancient and modern, that 
hang over that nation ; and therefore could not sus- 
pect, that it might submit to those impositious 
from a sense of duty, or from principles of equity. 
The following edict, just made public, may, if se- 
rious, throw some light upon this matter : 

** Frederick, by the grace of God, king of 
Prussia, &c. &c. &c. to all present and to comjej* 
health. The peace now enjoyed throughout our 
dominions having afforded us leisure to apply our* 
selves to the regulation of commerce, the improve- 
nient of our finances, and at the same time the 
easing <mr domestic subjects in their taxes: foT 
these causes, and other good considerations us 
thereunto moving, we hereby make known, that, 
after having deliberated these affsdrs in our conn* 
cil, present our dear brothers, and other great 
oflScers . of the .state, members of the same; we, 
of our certain knowledge, full power, and autho* 
rity royal, have made and issued this present edict, 

viz, : 

" Whereas it is well known to all the world, 
that the first German settlements made in the island 
of Britain, were by colonies of people, subjects to 
our renowned ducal ancestors, and drawn from their 
dominions, under the conduct of Hengist, Horsa^ 
e2 
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Hella, Uffa, Cerdicns, Ida, and others; and thai 
the said colonies have flonrished under the prolec- 
tion of our august house, for ages past, have never 
been emancipated therefrom, and yet hare hitherto 
yielded little profit to the same : and whereas we 
ourself have hi the last war fought for and defended 
the said colonies against the power of France, and 
thereby enabled them to make conquests from the 
sidd power in America, fofr whidi we hare not yet 
received adequate compensation : «id whereas it la 
Just and expeiKent thai a revenue should be raised 
itom the ftald colonies in Britain towards our indem- 
nificatioB ; and tlmt those who are descendants of cor 
ancient subjects, and thence still <»we us due obe^. 
dience, should contribute to the replenislii^g of our 
tOffA coffers : (as they must have done, had their 
mcesfors rtmidned in the territories now to us ap- 
pertalniog} we do therefore hereby ordain and com* 
ittand, that from and after tlw date of the^ pr^ 
Heats, there shall be levied and paid to ear oflioen 
iDf the cuitonu, on all goods, waresi and meichan* 
^zes, and on all gndta and other produce of the 
earth, exported from the sud island of Britain, dsad 
on all goods of whatever kind imported into the 
•ame, a duty of four and a half per cent, ad uolprmi, 
ibr the use of us and our successors. Aud that tfae 
sidd duty may more eflectually be collected, we do 
hereby ordain, that att ships or vesseli bound from 
Great Britain to any other part of the world, or 
fh»m any other part of the world to Great Britain, 
•hall, in their respective voyages, touch at our port 
of Koningsberg, there to be unladen, searched, and 
dMffged wUh the said duties. 
*' And whereas there hath been, from time fo 



time, diaoovered io the said Ukiod of Orait BritaiD, 
by oar coicwusts there, maiBy mm9 lOr beds of <fpM» 
ttone ; and soodry subjects of <mr i^ncieot dom}^ 
91011, skUfiil in ooofertiog the said stone into metid, 
have in tine past transpoited themscdves thither, 
cariying with them and oommnnicating that art ; 
and the inhabitants of the said island, presuming 
that they had a oatwal Hght to make the best use 
the/ could of the natural productions of their coon* 
try, for their own beaellt, have not only built fnr- 
aaces for smeltiug the said sipne into iron, bnt have 
ei-ectod platiug-forges, sUtting-miUs, and steel*far» 
oaces, for the mofie eoiivpnient mauufacturing of 
the same, thereby endaugering a diminution of the 
said manufacture in our anient dominion ; we do 
therefore hereby fanhter ordain« that, /rom and 
after the date hereof, no mill or other engine Uff 
•liHlng or rolling of uron, or any plating-forge Io 
work with a tilt-hammer, w any furnace for ma- 
king steel, shall be erected or continued in tb^ 
saVd island of Great Britain : and the lord lieate* 
nant of every couoty in the said island is her^y 
eommanded, on informatioD of any such enectinn 
within his county, to order, and by force to caus9 
the same to be abated and destroyed, 89 he shall 
answer the neglect thereof to us at his peril. But 
we are nevertheless graciously pleased to permit th«( 
inhabitants of the said island to transport theur 
Iron into Prossia, there to be manufactured, and to 
them returned, they paying our Prussian subjects 
for the workmaoshipi, with all the costs ^of commis- 
sion, freight, and risk, coming and returning; any 
thing herein contained to the 'contrary notwitfa* 
standing. 
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'' We do DOt, however, think fit to extend thb 
onr indulgeDce to the article of tpoolr bnt meaning 
to encourage not only the manafactdring of woqUen 
c1otb» bnt also the raising of wool in oor andent 
dominions, and to prevent both, as much as may 
be, in our said island, we do hereby absolutely for- 
bid the- transportation of wool from thence even to 
the mother-country, Prussia : and that those island- 
ers may be farther and more effectually restndned 
in making any advantage of their own wool, in the 
way of manufacture, we command, that none shall 
be carried out of one country into another; nor 
shall any worsted, bay, or woollen-yarn, cloth, 
says, baize, kerseys, serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stuffs or 
woollen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool in any of the said counties, be car- 
ried into any other county, or be water-borne even 
across the smallest river or creek, oh penalty of 
forfeiture of the same, together with the boats, car- 
riages, horses, &c. that shall be employed in re- 
moving them. Nevertheless, our lo^ng subjects 
there are hereby permitted (if they think proper) to 
^se all their wool as manure, for the improv'ement 
of their lands. 

" And whereas the art and mystery of making 
hat* hath arrived at great perfection in Prussia, 
and the making of hats by our remoter subjects 
ought to be as much as possible restrained : and 
forasmuch as the islanders before mentioned, being 
Jn possession of wool, beaver, And Dther furs, have 
presumptuously conceived they had a right to make 
some advantage thereof, by manufacturing the same 
into hats, to the prejudice of our domestic mann* 
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factnre : we do therefore hereby strictly eommaDd 
and ordaiDy that no hats or felts wbatsoeTer/dyed 
or nndyed, finished or unfiniahed, shall be loaden 
or pnt into or upon any yessel, cart^ carriage, or 
horse, to be transported or conveyed out of one 
connty in the said island into another county. Or to 
any other place whatsoever, by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, on p^n of forfeiting the same, 
with a penalty of five hundred pounds sterling for 
every otfence. Nor shall any hat-maker in any of 
the said counties employ more than two appren- 
tices, on penalty of five pounds sterling per month ; 
we intending hereby that such hat-malcers, being so 
restrained, both in the production and sale of their 
commodity, may find no advantage in continuing 
their business. But, lest the said islanders should 
suffer inconveniency by the want of hats, we are 
farther graciously pleased to permit theib to send 
their beaver furs to Prussia, and we also permit hats 
made thereof to be exported from Prussia to Britain ; 
the people thus favoured to pay all costs and charges 
of manufacturing, interest, commission to.our mer« 
chants, insurance and freight going and returning, 
as in the case of iron. 

*' And lastly, being willing farther to favour our 
said colonies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain 
and command, that all the thieves, highway and 
street robbers, housebreakers, forgers, murderers, 
8-^— tes, and villains of every denomination, who 
have forfeited their lives to the law in Prussia, but 
whom we, in our great clemency, do not think fit 
here to hang, shall be emptied out of our gaols into 
the said island of Great Britain, for the better 
peopling of that country. 
;, " We flatter oonelves, that these oar royal regn- 
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latioiMi and conMnands wiU be thooghl/iM' am^f^a^ 
tonabh by tmr ranch-lavoiired colonists ia £iif;laQd; 
tbe said reguiatioM being copied Irom ihetr Aatntes 
of 14) and ii Will III. c. 18.^^ Geo. IL c. 22.-*^ > 
23 Geo. II. e. 29.-— 4 Geo. I. c II. and from other 
equitable laws made by their parliamenta, or fraas 
instructions given by their pdnces, or from resoki* 
tioAS of both hoQses, entered into for the good go* 
vernment of their oum colaniea in Ireland wtd .^^e^ 
fica, 

** And all persons in the said island are liereby 
cantioned, not to oppose in any wise the execiitiflii 
of this our edict, or any part thereof, snch op^sm* 
tion being high.treason ; of which aU who are sss* 
pected, shall be transported in fetters from Brilain 
to Prussia, there to be tried and executed aoiaoniitig 
to the Prussian law. 

** Snch is our pleasure. 

*' Given at Potsdam, this twenty.fifth day jof the 
month of AUgnst, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-three, and in the thirty*third year 
of our reign. 

'* By the king, in hiseounGil. 

« RECHTMiESSIG, Sec" 

Some take this edict to be merely one of theking'« 
jeusp d* e^ifrii : others suppose it serious, and tbat 
he means a quarrel with Engkind : but all h&et 
think the assertion it concludes with, ^ that thew 
regulations are copied from acts of the English par* 
Uament respecting tlieir cokmies," a very inyuiioos 
one ; it being impossible to believe, that a peopltt 
distinguished for their love of liberty; aiuttioii no 
wwi^ so liberal in its sentiBients,8ojast and«qinCid)le 
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npontris its Mighbovni, sboold, from mean and 
iDjndiciouB views of petty immediate [irofit, treat its 
own children in a maaner so arbitrary aad tyrant 
nicaa r 

RULES FOR REDUCING A GREAT EMPIRE 
TO A SMALL ONE, PRESENTED TO A 
LATE MINISTER, WHEN HE ENTERED 
UPON HIS ADMINISTRATION.* 

Ak ancient sage valaed liimseif npon this, tbat 
tliough he coold not fiddle, he knew how to malce a 
great city of a little one. The science that I, a mo- 
dem 4l1mpIetoD, am about to commooicate, is the 
'tery reverse. 

I sKldress myself to ail ministers, who have the 
nanagemeat of extensive dominions^ which, firom 
their very greatness are become troublesome to go- 
vern — ^because the multiplicity tif their affairs leaves 
to time for fiddfing. 

I. Id the first place, gentlemen, yon aire to consi' 
Aet, thait a great empire, lilce a great calte, is most 
easily diminished at the edges. Turn your attention 
iSierefore first to your remottit provinces ; that, as 
jfou get rid of them, the next may follow in order. 

Ih That tht possibility of this separation may al* 
fntys eidst, take special rare the provinces are neper 
hK^rporaied wUh the mother cowMrys that they ^ 
aot enjoy the same common rights, the some privi* 

• The minuter alluded to wai the earl of Hilkhorough^ 
Mid the period of the suppoeed presentation of the peper. 
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leges Id comtuerce, and that they are governed by 
severer laws, all of your enacting, withont allowing 
them any share in the choice of the legislators. By 
carefaUy making and preserving such distinctions, 
you will (to keep to my simile of the cake) act like 
a wise gingerbread-baker ; who, to facilitate a di- 
vision, cuts his dough half through in those places^ 
where, when baked, he would have it broken to 
pieces. 

III. Those remote provinces have perhaps been 
acquired, purchased, or conquered, at the 'sole ex- 
pense of the settlers or their ancestors, without the 
aid of the mother-country. If this should happen 
to imirease her strength, by their growing numbers, 
ready to join iu her wars ; her commerce, by their 
growing demand fur her manufactures ; . or her naval 
'power, by greater employment for her ships and sea- 
men ; they may probably suppose some merit in this; 
and that it entitles •them to some favour : you are 
therefore to forget it all, or resent it, as if they had 
done you injury. If they happen to be- zealous 
Whigs, friends of liberty, nurtured in revolution 
priQCiples ; remember all that to their prejadice» 
and opntrive to punish it : for such prindples, after 
a revt^ution is thoroughly established, are of no 
more.jase ; they are even odious and abominably. 

IV. However peaceably your colonies have suIh 
mitted to your government, shown their affection to 
your interests, and patiently borne their gnevances, 
yott are to suppose them always inclined to retfoUj 
and^treat them accordingly. . Quarter troops among 
them, who, by their insolence, may provoke the 
rising of mobs, and by their bullets and bayoneu 



flBpp»B8 tbenu By this means, Hke ti»e imsboMd 
wfao uses his wile ill from «iispicieii, you mtf la 
ttme convert yoor saspieioiia into realities. 

V. Remote pcovinees must have gowBMrs and 
jndges, to represent the royal person, aod execute 
every where tlie delegated parts of his office and 
authority. You, miDisiers, know, that much of l3ae 
fitreogtb of govtromeot depends on the opiuioo of 
tiie people, and much of that opinion on the chgicf 
of rvleriy placed immediately over them. If you 
send them wise and good men for governors, who 
study the interest of the coloBists, and advance their - 
prosperity; they will think their king wise and 
good, and Itot he wishes the wellare of his Bnb» 
jects. If you send them learned «nd upright men 
ior judges, they will think biiu a lover of justice. 
This may itttach your provinoes more to his goveror- 
mxsB^ ¥00 are therefore to be careful who you 
recommend for those offices. — If you can find prodl- 
1^8 who hare ruined their furtunes, broken game- 
filers or stodc-jobbers, these may do well as go^ 
■seniors, for they will probably be rapacious^ and 
piiovoke the people by their extortiuos. Wrangling 
'proetors and petUfogging lawyers too are not amiss:; 
for they will be for ever disponing and quarrelling 
with their little parliaments. If withal they should 
be ignorant, wrong-lieaded, and iasoleut, so much 
the better. Attorneys' derks, and Newgate so- 
ticitors will do for 49hief |o6Cioes, especially if Hiey 
hold their places during your pleasure ;-— and aU 
will 4X]«itiibute to lmiH«ss those ideas of your go- 
▼emment, that are psoper iar a people you would 
wish to renounce it. 
VI, To confirm these impreisioas, mt stnka 
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them deeper, whenever the iDJaj^ed come to the ca» 
pital with complunts of mal-administratioiiy oppres- 
sloDy or injustice, punish tuch suUors with long de- 
lay, enormous expense, and a final judgment in fa- 
vour of the oppressor. This will have an admirable 
effect every viray. The trouble of future complsdnts 
will be prevented, and governors and judges will be 
encouraged to farther acts of oppression and injus- 
tice, and thence the people may become more disaf- 
fected, and at length desperate. 

VII. When such governors have crammed their 
coffers, and made themselves so odious to the people, 
that they can no longer remain among them with 
safety to their persons, recall end reward them with 
pensions. You may make them baronets too, if .that 
respectable order should not think fit to resent it. 
All will contribute to encourage new governors in 
the same practice, and make the supreme govern- 
ment detestable. 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, your co- 
lonies should vie in liberal aids of men and money 
against the common enemy, upon your simple requi- 
sition,- and give far beyond their abilities, — reflect, 
that a penny taken from them by your power is 
more honourable to you than a pound presented by 
'their benevolence ; despise therefore their volimiarg 
grants, And resolve to harass them with novel tares. 
—They will probably complain to your parliament, 
that they are taxed by a body in which they have no 

^representative, and that this is contrary to common 
right. They will petition for redress. Let the par- 
liament flout their claims, reject their petitions, re- 
fuse even to suffer the reading of them, and treat 
the petitioners with the utmost contempt. Nothing 
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can have a better effect in producing the alienation 
proposed ; for . though maqy can forgive injurieSy 
none ever forgave contempt. 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavy 
burthens those remote people already undergo, in 
defending their own frontiers, supporting their own 
provincial government, making new roads, build* 
ing bridges, churches, and other public edifices, 
which in old countries have been done to your handii 
by your ancestors, but which occasion constant calls 
and demands on the purses of a new people.-— For- 
get the restraint you lay on their trade for your own 
benefit, and the advantage a monopoly of this trade 
gives your .exacting merchants. Think nothing of 
the wealth those merchants and your manufacturers 
acquire by the colony commerce, their increased 
ability thereby to pay, taxes at home, their accumu- 
lating, in the price of their commodities, most of 
those taxes, and so levying them from their con- 
suming customers : all this, and the employment 
and support of thousands of your poor by the colo- 
nists, you are entirely to forget. But remember to 
make your arbitrary tax more grievous to your pro-* 

^vinces by public, declarations, importing that your 
power of taxing them has no limits; so that when 
you take from them without their consent a shilling 
in the pound, you have a clear right to the other 
nineteen. This will probably weaken every idea of 
security in their property, and convince them, that 
under such a government they have nothing they can 
call their, own ; which can scarce fiul of producing 
the happiest consequences ! 

X. Possibly Indeed some of them might still com- 
fort tbemselvesy and say, ** though we have no pro* 
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party, wc have yet something left that is valombie; 
. yn hxft eoostitutioBal Mberty, both of permm mti 
cotucience, Thra king, tliese lords, and these oora* 
moDS, who, h seems, are too remote from as to know 
OS and ^td for as, cannot take from 03 onr kaieM 
eorput rigkt, or oar right of trial hy a jory of ovr 
neighboars : tbeyxraaoot deprive as of tlie exercise 
of oar religion, alter oar ecclesiastical constitotioB, 
and cooipel as to be fiapists if they please, or Ma- 
hometans." To annihilate this comfort, begin by 
laws to perplex their commerce with infinite Fegnla^^ 
tions, impossible to be remembered ^d observed : 
ordain seizoivs of their property for every fiulare, 
take away the trial of sach property by jary, and 
fire- it to arbitrary judges of yoar owo appointing, 
and of the lowest characters in the eoantiy, whose 
wlaries and emolameDts are to aiise out of the dn- 
tiel.or condemnations, and whose appoiatmeots are 
daring pleasure. Then let there be a formal deelaK 
ration of both bouses, that oppositioo to yoar edicts 
fs treason, and that persons suspected of treason in 
the proTifioes may, according to some obsolete law, 
be seized and sent to the metropolis of tbe emj^ie 
for trial ; and pass an act, that those there chaiged 
with certain other offences shall be sent away la 
chains from their friends and country, to be cried ia 
the same manner for/elony. l^en erect a new ooaic 
«€ inquisition among them, accompanied by aa 
armed force, with instjiUGtions to transport all sack 
svspected persons, to be mined by the expense, H 
Hiey bring owr eddences to pro^e their inno- 
cence, or be found guilty and hanged, if they cannot 
afbrd it. And iest tbe people sfaenid think you can. 
not possibly gu any farther, |M6s another a«lenn de. 
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daratory act, " that king, lordii, and commons bad^ 
have, and of right ought to have, foil power and an* 
tlrority to make statutes of snfficient foroe and va- 
lidity to biod the anrepresea ted proviiice» in ail caie9 
whatsoever," This will inclode spiritaal with Cem^ 
poral, and taken together, most operate wonder** 
fiiUy to yonr pnrpose, by convincing them, that thefr 
«re at present nnder a power, something like tliat 
spoken of In the Scriptures, which cannoc only kill 
their bodies, bnt damn their souls to all etenrity^ 
by eompeUing them, if it pleases, to wocship the 
, devil. 

XI. To make your taxes more odions, and more 
Hkely to procure resistance, send from the capital a 
board of officers to superintend the collection, ceffi<* 
tfoaed of the most indiscreet, ill-bred, and insoletil 
yon can find. Let these have large salaries oat of 
the extorted' revenue, aud live in open grathig 
Inzttry npon the sweat and blood of the indnstrioiit, 
vrhott% they are to worry coatinvally with groundless 
aad expensive prosecntious, before the above-«KD« 
ttoned arbitrary revenue-judges ; all at the coat Of 
the party prosecuted, though acquitted, because the 
Mng is to pay no costs. Let these men, by your 
order, be exempted from all the commoD taxes and 
l^irthens of the province, though they and their 
property are protected by its laws. K any revenue-* 
officers are suspected of the least tenderness for tha 
people, discard them; If others are justly cobi» 
pliuned of, protect and reward theni. If any of the 
under officers behave so as, to provoke the people to 
drub them, promote f hose to better offices : thSs 
^pHU encourage others to procure for themselves snch 
profitably dmbMttgs, by omltipiylng and enlaiflng 
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sncb prorocatloDS ; and all will work towards the 
end jon mm at. 

' XII. Another way to make your tax odions is to 
misapply the produce of U. If it was originaUy ap- 
propriated for the defence of the prorinces, and the 
better support of government, and the administra- 
tion *ofjastice, where it maybe necessary ; then ap- 
ply none of it to that defence, bot bestow it where 
it is not necessary, in augmenting salaries or pen- 
sions to every governor who has distinguished him- 
self by his enmity to the people, and by calumnia- 
ting them to their sovereign. This will make them 
pay it more unwilliugly, and be more apt to qnarrel 
with those that collect it, and those that imposed it, 
who will quarrel again with them ; and aU shall con- 
tribute to your own purpose, of inakibg them weary 
of your government. 

Xfll. If the people of any province have been ac- 
cnstdmed to mppQrt their awn govemara andjudgei 
to satisfc^rtion, yon are to apprehend, that such go- 
vernors and judges may be thereby influenced to 
treat the people kindly, and to do them justice. 
This is another reason for applying part of that re- 
venue in larger salaries to such governors and judges, 
given, as their commissions are, during your plea- 
sure only, forbidding them to take anysiUaries from 
their provinces \ that thus the people may no longer 
hope any kindness from their governors, or (in 
crown cases) any justice from their judges. And^ 
the money, thus misapplied in one province, is ex* 
torted from all, probably all will resent the misap- 
plication. 

♦ XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces should 
dare to claim rights, or complain of yooi^adminis- 
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tratiODy order them to be harassed with repeated 
dissoluiions. If the same men are coDtinually re- 
turned by new elections, adjourn their meetings to 
some country village, where they cannot be accom* 
modated, and there keep them dnring pleasure ; for 
this, you know, is your prerogative, and an excel- 
lent one it is, as you may manage it, to promote 
discontents among the people, diminish their re- 
spect, and increase their disaffection. 

XV. Convert the brave honest officers of your 
navy into pimping tide-waiters and colony officers 
of the customs. Let those who in time of war 
fought gallantly in defence of the commerce of their 
countrymen, in peace be taught to prey upon it. 
Let them learn to be corrupted by great and real 
smugglers ; but, to show their diligence, scour with 
armed boats every bay, harbour, river, creek, cove, 
or nook, throughout the coast of your colonies; 
stop and detain every coaster, every wood-boat^ 
every, fisherman; tumble their cargoes and even 
their ballast inside out and upside down; and if a 
pennyworth of pins is found unentered, let the 
whole be seized and confiscated. Thus shall the 
trade of your colonists sufier more from their 
friends in time of peace than it did from their 
enemies in war. Then let these boats' crews land 
upon every farm in their way, rob their orchards, 
steal their pigs and poultry, and iusult the in- 
habitants. If the injured and exasperated farmers, 
unable, to procure other justice, should attack the 
aggressors, drub them, and bufs their boats, you 
are to call this high treason and rebellion^ order 
fleets and armies into their country, and threaten 
to cjurry all the offenders three thousand miles to 
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be hanged; drawn, and <|aarter8d.^O ! thb will 
work admirably ! 

XVI. If yoa are told oidkeoatttiit in yovrcolo. 
niesy never believe that they are general, oc thai 
you have given occasion for them ; therefore d» 
not think of apfdying any remedy, or of changing 
any ofleasive measure. Redress no grievance, lest 
they shoald be eneonraged to demand the redreis 
of some other grievance. Grant no lequeat that b 
just and masonable, lest they should make another 
that is unreasonable. Take all your infonnatioBS 
of the state of the colonies from your governors 
and officers in enmity with them. Encourage and 
reward these leasing-makers, secrete their lying 
accusations lest they should be confuted, hut act 
upon them as the clearest evidence; and believe 
nothing you hear from the friends of the people. 
Suppose all their complaints to be invented and 
promoted by a few factious demagogues, whom If 
yoo could catch and hang, all would be quiet. 
Catch and hang a few of them aceordingly, and the 
blood of the martyrs shall work miracles in favour 
of your purpose. 

- kvil. If you see Hero/ mstiont rejoicing at the 
prospect of your disunion with your provinces, aod 
endeavouring to promote it ; if they translate, pub- 
Ush, and applaud all the comphdnts of your dift* 
contented colonists, at the same time privately sti* 
^ulatiog yon to severer measures; iet not that 
alarm or offend you. Why should it, since you aU 
mean the same thing? 

XVIil. If any colony shoidd 0i their 0¥m eikifge 
^^ « fortrew, to secure their pott against the 
■ftets of a foreign enemy,^ get your governor U> be* 
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tray that fortress into your handsl Never think of 
paying what it cost the country, for that would 
look, at least) like some regard for justice; but 
turn it into a citadel, to awe the inhabitants and 
curb their commerce. If they should have lodged 
in -such fortress the very arms they bought ^nd 
used to aid you in your conquests, seize them all $ 
it will provoke like ingratitude added to robbery< 
One admirable effect of these operations will be to 
discourage every other colony from erecting such 
defences, and so their ~and your enemies may more 
easily invade them, to the great disgrace of your 
government, and of course the furtherance of your 
project. 

XIX. Send armies into their country, under pre 
tence of protecting tUe inhabitants ; but, instead of 
garrisoning the forts on their frontiers with those 
troops, to prevent incursions, demolish those foits, 
and order the troops into the heart of the country, 
that the savages may be encouraged to attack the 
frontiers, and that the troops may be protected by 
the inhabitants: this will seem to proceed from 
your iil-unli or your ignorance, and contribute far- 
tber to produce and strengthen an opinion among 
them, that you are no longer fit to govern them. 

XX. Lastly, invest the general of pour army 
in the provinces with great and vnconstitutiouai 
powers, and free him from the control of even 
your own civil governors. Let him havo troops- 
enough under his command, with all the fortresses 
in his possession, and who knows but (like some 
provincial generals in the Roman empire, and en* 
eouraged by the universal discontent you have pro- 
duced) be may take it into fais head to set up for 

fOL. II. F 
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himself? If be should^ and yon have carefollj 
practised these few excellenc rules of. mine, take 
my word for it, all the provinces will immediately 
Join him ; and you will that day (if you have not 
done it sooner) get rid of the trouble of gorerniDg 
them, and all the plagues attending their com* 
merce abd connexion, from thenceforth and for 
ever. 

ON SENDING FELONS TO AMERICA. 

From thfi Pennsphania Gazette, 

Sir, 
We may all remember the time when our mother 
country, as a mark of her parental tenderness^ 
emptied her g&ols into our habitations, /or tke 
better peoplwg, as she expressed it, of tho aUo^ 
pies. It is certain that no due returns have, yet 
been made for these valuable consignments. ■ We 
are therefore much in her debt on that account ;: 
and as she is of late clamorous for the payment of 
all we owe her, and some of our debts are of a 
kind not so easily discharged, I am for doing, how- 
e^'er, what is in our power : it will show onr good- 
will as to the rest. The felons she planted amoog 
us. have produced such an amazing increase, that 
we are now enabled to make ample remittance In 
the same commodity; and since the wheelbarrow 
l{iw is not found effectually to reform them, and 
many of our vessels are idle, through her restrainls 
<m our trade, why should we not employ those Tea- 
ses in transporting the felons to Britain ? 
. I was led into this thought by perusing the copfy 
pf a petition to parliament, which fell lately hj 
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accident into my hands. It has no date/ bat I con* 
jectnre, from some circiimstancesy that it mnit 
have been about tlie year 1 767 or 176B. (It seems, 
if presented, it had no effect, since the act passed^) 
I imagine it may not be unacceptable to your 
readers^ and therefore transcribe it for yonr paper; 
vis. 



To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and 1 
geeiea of Great Britain, in Parliament aeeembled, 

The Petition of B. F., Agjent for the Province of 

Pennsylvania^ 

MOST HUMBLY SHOWETH ; 

That the transporting of felons from England to 
the plantations in America is and hath long been a 
great grievance to the said plantations in generaL 

That the said felons, being landed in America, 
not only continue their evil practices, to the an- 
Doyance of his majesty's good subjects there, but 
contribute greatly to corrupt the morals of the 
[fenrants and poorer people among whom they are 
mixed. 

That many of the said felons escape from the 
servitude to which they were destined into other 
colonies, where their condition is not knowi>; 
and, wandering at large from one populous town to 
another, commit many burglaries, robberies, and 
murders, to the great terror of the people, and 
occasioning heavy charges for apprehending and bc» 
euring such felons, and bringing them to justice* 
, That your petitioner humbly conceives the easing^ 
one part'of the British dominions of their felons l^ 
ftntthenlDg another part wHh the same felons^ can- 
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not increase the common happiness of his ma- 
jesty's subjects, »nd that therefore the trouble and. 
expense of transporting them is upon the whole 
altogether useless. 

That your petitioner, nevertheless, observes with 
extreme concern, in the votes of Friday last, that 
leave is given to bring in a bill for -extending .to 
Scotland the act made in the fourth year of the 
reign of King George the First ; whereby the afore- 
said grievances are, as he understands, to be greatly 
increased, by allowing Scotland also to transport its 
felons to America. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays, in be- 
half of Pennsylvania, and the other plantations in 
America, that the house would take the premises 
into consideration, and in their great wisdom and 
goodness repeal all acts, and clauses of acts, for 
transporting of felons; or if this may not at pre- 
sent be done, that they would at least reject the 
]iroposed bill for extending the said acts to Scot- 
land ; or if it he thought fit to allow of such ex- 
tension, that then the said extension may be carried 
forther, and the plantations be also, by an equitable: 
clause in the same bill, permitted to transport their 
felons to Scotland. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall* 
praj, &c. 

The petition, I am informed, was not received^ 
and the act passed. 

On second thoughts, I am of opinion, that besides 
employing our own vessels, as above proposed, 
every English ship arriving in our ports with goods 
for sale should be obliged to give bond, before she 
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is permitted to tttide, engaging that' she will carry 
back to Britain one felon for every fifty tons of her 
bortheti. Thus we shall not only discharge sooner 
our debts, but furnish our old friends with the 
means of betier peopling, and with more ezpe- 
.dition, their promising new colony of Botany Bay. 
1 am yours, &c. 

A. Z, 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND, SAXONY, 
AND AMERICA.* 

Brit&in, Sister of Spain^ I have a favour to ask 
of you. My subjects in America are disobedient, 
and 1 am about to chastise them; t beg you will 
not furnish them with any arms or ammunition* 

Spain, Have you foi(gotten, then, that when my 
subjects in the Low Countries rebelled against me, 
.you not only furnished them with military stores, 
but joined them with an army and a fleet ? I wou- 
der how you can have the impudence to ask such a 
favour of me, or the folly to expect it ! 

Britaiii, You, my dear sister France^ will surely 
not refuse me this favour. 

France, Did you not assist my rebel Huguenots 
with a fleet and an army at Rochelle? And have 
you not lately aided privately my rebel subjects in 

• A political squib, written by Dr. Franklin, shortly 
after his arrival in France as commissioner plenipotentiary 
from the United States of America* 
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Gorslcti ? And do you not at this instant Iceep their 
chief pensioned and ready to head a fresh revoh 
there, whenever you can And or make an opporta^ 
nity ? Dear sister, you must be a little silly. 
• Britain, ffonesi Holland/ you see it is remem- 
iKfred that I was once your friend; you will there- 
fore be mine on this occasion. I know, indeed, 
you are accustomed to smuggle with those reliels of 
mine. I will wink at that ; sell them as much tea 
as yon please to enervate the rascals, since they 
tvill not take it of me ; but for God's sake don^ 
supply them with any arms ! 

'Holland. 'Tia true you assisted me against Philip^ 
ray tyrant of Spain; but have I not since assisted 
you against one of your tyrants,* and enabled you 
4o expel him? Surely that account, as we mer- 
chants say, is balanced, and I am nothing in your 
debt i I have, indeed, some complaints against jroir, 
for endeavouring to starve me by yonr navigaikm 
^dsi but l>eing peaceably disposed, I do not quarrel 
with you for that. I shall only go on quietly with 
•ray own business. Trade is my profession ; 'tis all 
I have to subsist on. And let me tell you, I should 
make no scruple (on the prospect of a good market 
for that commodity) even to send my ships to heU, 
and supply the devil wi^h brimstone ; for you must 
know I can ensure inliondon against the burning of 
iny sails. 

^ America to Britain, Why you old blood-thirsty 
bully! you who have been every where yanntiog 
your own prowess, and defaming the Americana as 

• JamM Chd Seoood. 
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poltroons ! yon who htLve boasted of being able to 
march over all their bellies with a single regiment ! 
you who by fraud hare possessed yourself of their 
Strongest fortress, aud all the arms they had stored 
np in it ! yon who have a disciplined army in their 
Country entrenched to the teeth, and provided with 
every thing ! Do you run about begging all Europe 
hot to supply these poor people with a little powder 
and shot? Do you mean then to fall upon them 
naked and unarmed, and butcher them in cold 
blood ? Is this your coui-age ? is this your magna- 
nimity ? 

Briiaim. Oh! you wicked — ^Whig— presbyterian 
•^-serpent ! have you the impudence to appear be^ 
fore me after all your disobedience? Surrender 
immediately all your liberties aud properties into 
my hands, or I will cut yon to pieces. Was it for 
tills that I planted your country at so great an ex* 
pense ? that I protected you in your infancy, and 
defended yon against all your enemies ? 
' America, I shall not surrender my liberty and 
property but with my life. It is not true that my 
eonntry was planted at your expense : your own 
irecords* refute that falsehood to yonr face. Nor 

: • S«e the Journals of the House of Commons, 104?, 

«« Die Feneris, Martii 10, 1649, 
■ •• Whereas the plantedons in New England have, bythe 
Uetsing of Almij^ty God, had good and prosperous suc- 
cess, vfUhout any public charge to this state, and are now 
likely to prove very happy for the propagation of the Gos* 
pel in those parts, and very beneficial and commodious to 
this kingdom and nation; the eommons now assembled In 
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did^ou ever afford me a man or a shilling to defend 
me against the Indians, the only enemies I had 
upon my own account, fiat when yon have qnar* 
relied with all EaTope, and drawn me with you into 
all yonr broils, then you value yourself upon pro- 
tecting me from the enemies you have made for 
me. I have no natural cause of difference with 
Spain, France, or Holland, and yet by turns I have 
joined with you in wars against them all. You 
would not suffer me to make or keep a separate 
peace with any of them' though I might easily have 
done it to great advantage. Does your protecting 
me in those wars give you a right to fleece me ? If 
so, as 1 fought for you, as well as you for me, it 
gives me a proportionable right to fleece you. What 
think you of an American law to make a monopoly 
of you and your commerce, as you have done by- 
your laws, of me and mine ? Content yourself with 

parliament do, for the better advancement of those planta- 
tions, and the encouragement of the planters to proceed im 
4iheir undertaking, ordain that all merchandises and goods 
that by any merdiant, or other person or s^rsons what- 
soever, shall be exported out of this kingdom of England 
into New England, to be spent, used, or employed there i 
or being of the growth of that kingdom, sh^ be ttoax 
thence imported hither, or shall be laden or put on board in 
aby ship or vessel for necessaries in passing to and fto ; 
and all and w&rj the owner or owners thereof, shall be 
freed and discharged of and ttom paying and yielding any 
custom, subsidy, taxation, imposition, or other duty f6r 
the same, either inward or Outward, either in this kingdom 
or New England, or in any port, haven, .creek, or other 
place whatsoever, untU the house of commons shaU take 
fSurther order therein to the contrary. And aU and singu- 
lar cuBtomen, ^.^oe to observe this order,*' 
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that monopoly if yoa are wise, and learn Jastice if 
yon would be respected ! 

Britain. Yon impudent l>— h ! am not I your mo- 
ther country ? Is not that a sufficient title to your 
respect and obedience ? ^ 

Sojfony, Mother country / Hah^hah, hah! What 
respect have you the front to claim as a mother 
country ? You know that / am your mother coud-> 
try, and yet you pay me none. Nay, it is but thie 
other day that you hired ruffians* to rob me on the 
. highway, t and burn my house !{ For shame!: 
Hide your face, and hold your tongue. If yon coii- 
tinue this conduct, you will make yourself the con- 
tempt of Europe ! 
' Britain, O Lord 1 where are my friends ? 

France, Spain, Holland, and Sodfony, altogether. 
Friends, believe us, you have none — nor ever will 
have any until you mend your manners. How can 
we» who are your neighboui^, have any regard for 
you, or expect any equity from you, should your 
power increase, when we see how basely and un- 
justly you have used both your own mother and 
your own children ? 

• Ptusaiaas. 

t I'bey entered and raised contributions in Saxony. 
^ And tliey burnt the fine suburbs of Dresden, the capital 
itf Saxony. 
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REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Savages we call thein,becanse their manners differ 
ftt)th oilrs, which we think the perfection of civility ; 
they think the same of theirs. > 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of dif- 
ferent nations with impartiality, we should find no 
people so rude, as to be without any rules of polite* 
ness ; «or any so polite, as not to have some remains 
of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and 
warriors — when old, counsellors ; for all their go- 
vernment is by the counsel or advice of the sages : 
there is no force, there are no prisons, no officers 
to compel obedience, or inflict punishment. Hence 
they generally study oratory, the best speaker having 
the most influence. The Indian women till the 
ground, dress the food, nurse and bring' up the chil* 
dren, and preserve and hand down to posterity the 
memory of public transactions. These employments 
of men and women are accounted natural and ho^ 
nourable. Having few artificial wants, they have 
abundance of leisure for improvement by conversa- 
tion. Our laborious manner of life, compared ;with 
theirs, they esteem slavish and base ; and the learn- 
ing on which we value ourselves,- they regard as 
frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, anno 
1744, between the government of Vii^ginia and the 
Six Nations. After the principal business was set- 
tled, the commissioners from Virginia acquainted 
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Ihe Indians by a speech, that there was at WilUamso 
burg a college, with a fuud, for educating Indian 
youth ; and that if the chiefs of the Six Nations 
would send down half a dozen of their sons to that 
college, the government would take care that they 
should be well provided for, and instructed in aU 
the iearuiug of the white people. It is one of th^ 
Indian rales of politeness, not to answer a pnbite 
proposition the same day xhat it is made; they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, iind 
that they show it respect by taking time to consider 
it, as of a matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answer till the day following; when their 
^p^i^kc^ began, by expressing their deep sense of the 
-kindness of the Virginia, government, in making 
them that offer ; " for we know," says he, '' that 
^you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in 
those colleges, and that the maintenance of our 
young men, while with you, would be very expensire 
to you. We are convinced,- therefore, that yon 
Uiean to do us good b^your proposal; and we thank 
yon heartily. But you, who are wise, must know 
that different nations bave different conceptions of 
things ; and you will therefore not take it amiss, if 
pur ideas of this kind of education happen not to be 
the same with yours. We have had some experience 
of it : several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges of the northern provinces; 
they were instructed in all your sciences ; but when 
tbey came back to us, they were bad runners, igno^ 
rant of every means of living in the woods, unaUc 
to bear either cold or hunger,* knew neither how to 
Imild a cabin, take a deei*, or kill an enemy, spoke 
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our langiuage imperfectly; were therefore.neither 
fit for hunters, warriors, or coDiisellors ; they ¥rere 
totally good for nothing. We are however not the 
less obliged by your kind offer, thongh we dediDC 
accepting it : and to show, on r grateful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of 
their sons, we will take great care of their educa- 
tion, instruct them in all we know, and make meii 
of them." 

Having frequent occasions to hold public coub* 
cils, they have acquired great order and decency in 
conducting them. The old men sit in the foremosC 
ranks, the warriors in the next, and the women 
and children in the hindmost. The business of the 
women is to take exact notice of what passes, im- 
print it in their memories, (for they have no writing} 
and communicate it to their children : they are the 
records of the council ; and they preserve tradition 
of the stipulations in treaties a hnudred years back, 
which, when we compare with our writings, we 
always find exact. He that wonld speak rises : the 
rest observe a profound silence. When he has 
finished and sits down, they leave him five or six 
minutes to recollect, that If he has omitted anj 
thing he intended to say, or has any thing to add, 
he may rise again and deliver it. To intermpt 
another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. How different is this from the 
conduct of a polite British house of commons, where 
scarce a day passes without some confusion, that 
makes the speaker hoarse in calling " to order ;»• 
and how different from the mode of conversation in 
many poUte companies of Europe, where, if you di 
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not delirer year sentence with great rapidity^ yOn 
, are cut off in the middle of it by the: impatient lo* 
quacity of those yoa converse with, and never suf- 
fered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is 
Indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit 
them to contradict or deny the truth of what is as- 
iertM in their presence. By this means they iu-< 
deed avoid disputes ; biit then it becomes difficult 
to know their minds, or what impression you malce 
vpOu them. The missionaries who have attempted 
to convert them to Christianity, all complain of this 
as one of the great difficulties of their mission. 
The Indians hear with patience the truths of the 
Gospel explained to them, and give their usual 
tokens of assent and approbation : you would think 
they were convinced: no such matter ; it is mere 
dvility. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefn^ 
of the Sasquehannah Indians, made a sermon to 
thetn, acquainting them with the principal histori-^ 
Cal facts on which our religion is founded ; such as 
the fall of our first parents by eating an apple, the 
coming of Christ to repair the mischief, his miracles 
and suffering, &c. When he had finished, an Indian 
orator stood up to thank him. *' What you have 
told us," says he, " is all very good. It is indeed 
bad to eat apples. It is better to make them all 
into cid^r. We are much obliged by your kindness 
in coming so far, to tell us those things which yon 
have heard from your mothers. In return, I will 
tell yon some of those we have heard from ours. 
^\ In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh 
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of animals to subsist on, and if their hunting vm 
onsoccessfol, tiiey were starving. Two of our yonng 
hunters hairing killed a deer, made a fire in the 
woods to broil sonie parts of it. When they were 
about to satisfy their hunger, they beheld a beanti- 
ftil young woman descend from the clouds, and seat 
herself on that hill which you see yonder among the 
Blue Mountains. They said to each other. It is a 
spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiling Teuison, 
and wishes to eat of it : let us offer some to her. 
They presented her with the tongue: she was 
pleased with the taste of it, and said. Your kind- 
ness shall be rewarded: come to this place after 
thirteen moons, and you shall tind something thai 
will be of great benefit in nourishing you and your 
children to the latest generations. They did so; 
and to their surprise, found plants they had never 
seen before; but which, from that ancient time, 
have been constantly cultivated anlong us, to our 
great advantage. Where her right hand had touched 
the ground, they found maize ; where her left hand 
had touched it, they found kidney-beans ; and where 
her backside had sat on it, they found tobacco." 
The good missionary, disgusted with this idle tale, 
said, " What I delivered to you were sacred troths ; 
l)ut what you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and 
falsehood.'* The Indian, offended, replied, ** My 
brother, it seems your friends have not done yoa 
justice in your education ; they have not well in- 
-structed you in the rules of common civility. Von 
saw that we, who understand and practise those 
rules, believed aU your stories ; why do you refnae 
to believe ours ?" 
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When any of them come iDto onr towns, our 
people are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon 
them^ and incommode them where they desire to 
be private; this they esteem great radeness, and 
the effect of the want of instroction in the rules Of 
civility and good manners. " ^e have," say they, 
" as much curiosity -as you, and when you come 
into our towns, we wish for opportunities of loolc* 
ing at you ; but for this purpose we hide ourselves 
behind bushes, where you are to paSs, and never in- 
trude ourselves into your company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages 
has likewise its rules. It is reclconed uncivil in 
travelling strangers to enter a village abruptly/ 
without giving notice of their approach : therefore, 
as soon as they arrive within hearing, they stop and 
hollow, remaining there until invited to enter. 
Two old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. There is in every village a vacant dwelU 
ing, called the strangers' house : here they are 
placed — while the old. men go round from hut to 
hut, acquainting the inhabitants that strangers are 
arrived, who are probably hungry and weary ; and 
every one sends them what he can spare of victuals, 
and skins to repose on. When the strangers are 
refreshed, pipes and tobacco are brought; and then, 
but not before, conversation begins, with inquiries 
who they are, whither bound, what news, &c. and 
. it nsually ends with offers of service, if the strangers 
have occasion for guides, or any necessaries for con- 
tinuing their journey ; and nothing is exacted for 
the entertainment. 

The same hospitaHty, esteemed among them as a 
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principal Tirtn^^ is practised by private persons ; of 
wliich Conrad Weiser, our interpreter^ gave me the 
following instance. He had been naturalized among 
the Six Nations, and spolce well the Mohock lan- 
guage. In going through the Indian conntry, to 
carry a message from oor governor to the council at 
Onondaga, he called at the habitation of Canas- 
setego, an old acquaintance, who enibraced him, 
spread furs for him to sit on, and placed before him 
some boiled beans and venison, and mixed some 
mm and water for his drink. When he was well re- 
freshed, and had lighted his pipe, Canassetego began 
to converse with him ; asked how he had fared the 
many years since th^ had seen each other, whence 
he then came, what occasioned the Journey, &c. 
Gonrad answered all his questions ; and when thie 
discourse began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, 
said, ** Conrad, you have lived long among the 
white people, and know something of their cos* 
toms ; I have been sometimes at Albany, and ha^ 
observed, that once in seven days they shut up thdr 
diops, and assemble all in the great house ; tell me 
what it is for. Wliat'^do they do there ?" ** Th^ 
meet there," says Conrad, '< to hear and learn good 
thingsJ* ^' I do not doubt," says the Indian, ** thai 
they tell you so ; they have told me the same : but 
I doubt the truth of what they say ; and I will teli 
you my reasons. I went lately to Albany to sell nay 
skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &.e. 
You know I used generally to deal with Hans Hao^ 
sou ; but I was a little inclined this time to Uy 
some other merchants. However, I. called lint 
apon Hans, and asked him what he would give for 
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beaver. He said be eoald not give more than foot 
^sbilliDgs a poaod : bat, says he, I cannot talk on 
business now; this is tbe day wben we meet to- 
gether to learn good ihingt, and I am going to the 
meeting. So I thonght to myself, since i cannot do 
any business to-day, I may as well go to the meet- 
ing too ; and I went with him. '^There stood up a 
man in black, and began to talk to the people very 
angrily. ] did not understand what he said ; but 
perceiving that he looked much at me; and at Han- 
^n, I imagined he was angry at seeing me there ; 
so I went out, sat down near the house, struck fire, 
and lighted my pipe, wsdting till the meeting should 
break up. 1 thought too, that the man had men- 
tioned something of beaver; and I suspected it 
might be the subject of their meeting. So when 
they came out, I - accosted my - merchant : WeU, 
Hans, says I, I hope you have agreed to gire more 
than four shillings a pound. No, says he ; I cannot 
give so much — I cannot give more than three shil- 
lings and sixpence. I then spoke to several other 
dealers, but they all sung the same song— three and 
sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it clear 
to me that my suspicion was right ; and that what- 
ever they pretended of meeting to learn good things ^ 
-the real purpose was to consult how to cheat In- 
dians in the price of beaver. Consider but a little, 
Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good things, they would cer- 
tainly have lear&ed some before this time. But 
they are still ignorant. You know our practice. 
If a white man, in travelling through our country, 
enters one of our cabins, we all treat him as I do 
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you ; w6 dry him if he is' wet, we warm him if ht 
is cold, and give lum meat and drink, that he majr 
altay his thirst aud hunger ; and we spread soft fnrs 
for him to rest and sleep on : we demand nothing 
In return.* But if 1 go into a white nian's house at 
Albany, and aslc for victuals and drtnic, they say. 
Where is your money ? and if I have none, they say, 
Get out, you Indian dog. You see they have not yet 
learned those little good things, that we need no 
meetings to be instructed in, bemuse- our mothers 
taught them to us when we were children; and 
therefore it is impossible their meetings should be, 
as they say, for any such purpose, or have any such 
efiect ; they are only to contrive the cheating of In* 
4iana in the price of beaver** 

THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA; BE- 
ING A TRUE DESCRIFHON OF THE IN. 
TEREST AND POLICY OF THAT VAST 
CONTINENT. 

Thbrb is a tradition, that in the planting of New 
^^ngland, the first settlers met with many difficnlties 
and hardships ; as is generally the case when a d* 

, * It is renuurkaUe, that iu all ages and countries, hospi* 
tality has been allowed a^ the virtue of those whom the ^ 
"vilized were pleased to call Barbarians. The Greeka ode- 
brated the Scythians for it; the Saracens possessed H 
eminently ; and it is to this day the reigning virtue of the 
. wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in the reUtion of his voyage and 
shipwreck in the island of MeUu, says, « The bartNuoitt 
people showed us no Uttle kindness ; for they kindled a lite, 
and received us every one, because of the pneMntrAin, and 
Iwottuse of the cold.** 
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^tlized people attempt establishing themselves ib a 
wtldertiess country. Being piously dispoited, they 
«onght relief from Heaven, by laying their wants 
and distresses before the Lord, in frequent set days 
of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation and 
discourse on these subjects kept their minds gloomy 
and discontented ; and, like the children of Israel^ 
there were many disposed to return to that Egypt 
which persecution had induced them to abandon. 
At length, when it was proposed in the assembly to 
proclaim another fast, a farmer of plain sense rose, 
and remarked that the inconveniences they&ufiered. 
And concerning which they had so often wearied 
Heaven with their complaints, were not so great as 
Ihey might have expected, and were diminishing 
every day as the colony strengthened; that the 
earth began to reward their labour, and to furnish 
liberally for their subsistence ; that the seas and 
livers were found full of fish, the air sweet, the cli* 
mate healthy; and, above all,\hat they were there 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious : 
he therefore thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these subjects would be more comfortable, as 
{ending more to make them contented with their 
situation ; and that it would be more l)ecoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if, instead 
of a fast, they should proclaim a thanksgiving. His 
advice was taken ; and from that day to this they 
liave, in every year, observed circumstances of pulK 
lie felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
thanksgiving day; which is therefore constantly 
ordered, and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different statea 
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fireqaent complaints of hard times, deadneM of trade, 
icarciiy ofmoneg, &c. &c. It is. not my intentioa 
to assert or maiutain that these oomphiints are en- 
tirely wltboa t fonodatioD . There cau be do cooutry 
or nation existing, in which there will not he ^me 
-people so circumsiiaQced, as to find it bard to gain 
a livelihood ; people who are not. in the way of any 
profitable trade, and with whom money is scarce, 
because they have nothing to give in exchange for 
it : and it is always in the power of a small number 
to make a great clamonr. But let us taiie a cool 
view of the general state of our affairs, and perhaps 
the prospect will appear less gloomy than has been 
imagined. 

The great business of the continent is agriculture, 
for one artisan, or merchant, 1 suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cnItivatoi*s of their own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw not only food necessary for 
their subsistence, but the materials of. their clothing^ 
so as to need very few foreign supplies j while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby 
wealth is gradually* accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine Providence to these. regioitt, 
and so favourable the climate, that since the three 
or four years of hardship in the first settlement of 
iOiur fathers here, a famine or scarcity has never 
been Heard of amongst us : on the contrary, though 
some years may have been more, and others less 
pleutlful, tiiere has always been provision enough for 
ourselves, and a quantity to spare for exportation : 
and although the. crops of last year were generally 
good, never was the farmer better paid for the part 
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he can spare (k>mmerce, as the published price cur- 
rents abundantly testify. The lands he possesses 
are also continually rising in value with the increase 
of population ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to 
give such good wages to those who work for him, 
that' all who are acquainted with the old world 
must agree, that in no part of it are the labouring 
poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well 

" lodged, and well p£ud, as in the United States of 
America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the re- 
volution, the owners of houses and lots of ground 
have had their interest vastly augmented in value ; 
rents have risen to an astonishing height, and 
thence encouragement to increase building, which^ 
gives employment to an abundance of workmen, as 
does also the increased luxury and splendour of 
Uving of the inhabitants, thus made richer. These 
workmen all demand and obtmn much higher wages 
than any other part of the world would afford them, 
and are paid in ready money. This rank of people 
therefore do not, or ought not, to complain of hard 
times ; and they make a very considerable part of 
the city inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries^ 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of cer>- 
taiDty ; but I have not heard that the lAbour of the 
Talnable race of men employed in them is worse 

^pfUd, or that they meet with less success, than be- 
fore the revolution. The whalemen indeed have 
been deprived of one market for their oil; but 
another, I hear, is opening for them, which it Is 
hoped may be equally advantageous ; and the de- 
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maud it constaotly tocrearing for their spermaoeti* 
oandlesy which therefore hear a much higher price 
than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shopkeepers. 
Of these, though they make hot a small part of the 
whole nation, the nnmher is considerable, too great' 
indeed for the business they are employed in ; for 
the consumption of goods in every country has its 
limits i the faenlties of the people, that is, their 
ability to buy and pay, being equal only to a cer-^ 
tain quantity of merchandize. If merchants calcu- 
late amiss on this proportion, and ^import too 
much, they will of course find the sale dull for the 
fwerplns, and some of them will say that trade lan- 
guishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
wiser by experience, and import less. If too many 
artificers in town, and fdrmers from the cobntry, 
flattering themselves with the idea of leading easief 
Ures, turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity 
of that business divided among them all may afford 
too small a share for each, and occasion complaints 
that trading is dead ; these may also suppose, thai 
H is owing to scarcity of money, while, in fact, it is 
not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from 
the excessive number of sellers, that the mischief 
arises ; and if every sbopkeeping farmer and me- 
chanic would return to the nse of his plough and 
working tods, there would remain of widows, atid 
other women, shopkeepers sufficient for the busi- 
ness, which might then afibrd them a comfortal>le 
maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various paits 
of Europe, and observed how small is the pvopiir^ 
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tion of people in afflaence or easy circnmatances 
there, compared with those in poverty and misery ; 
the few rich and haughty landlords, the maltltnde 
of poor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, 
and half paid and half-starved ■ ragged labourers ; 
and views here the happy mediocrity that so gene« 
rally prevails throughout these states, where the 
cultivator works for himself, and supports his fa- 
mily in decent plenty — will, methinks, see abundant 
reason to bless Divine Providence for the evident 
and great difference in our favour, and be convinced, 
that no nation known to us enjoys a greater share^ 
of human felicity. . 

. It is true, that in some of the states there are 
parties and discords ; but let us look back, and ask 
If we were ever without them ? Such will exist 
wherever there is liberty ; and perhaps they help iof 
preserve it. By the collision of different sentimentfii^ 
sparks of truth are struck out, and political light is 
<ri»taiued. The different factions, which at present 
divide us, aim all at the public good ; the differ- 
ences are only about the various modes of promoting 
it. Things; actions, measures, and objects of all 
kinds, present themselves to the minds of men In 
•ach a variety of lights, that it is not possible we 
should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retains at, aU 
times the same ideas of it. Parties are. therefore 
the common lot of humanity ; and ours are by no 
means more mischievous or less beneficial thaa 
thoae of other countries, nations, and ages, eojoy- 
iog in the same degree the great blessing of poll* 
ticalUbeity. 
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Some, indeed, among us are not so mncfa grieved 
for the present state of our affairs, as apprehensive 
foK the fature. The growth of Inxary alarms them, 
and they, think we are from that alone in the high* 
road to ruin. They observe, that no revenue is saf- 
ficient without economy, and that the most plenti- 
ful income of a whole people from the natural pro- 
doctions of their country may be dissipated in vain 
and needless expenses, and poverty be introduced 
in the place of affluence. This may be possible, it 
however rarely happens : for there seems to be in 
every nation a greater proportion of industry and 
frugality, which tend to enrich, than of Idleness 
and prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so that, 
upon the whole, there is a continual accumulation. 
Reflect what Spain, Oanl, Germany, and Britain 
were in the time of the Romans, inhabited by peo> 
pie little richer than xmr savages ; aud consider the 
wealth they at present possess, iu numerous well- 
built cities, improved xfarms, rich moveables, maga- 
zines stocked with valuable manufactures, to say 
nothing of plate, jewels, and coined money; and ail 
this, notwithstanding their bad, wasteful, plunder- 
ing governments, and their mad destructive wars ; 
and yet luxury aud extravagant living has never 
sufiered much restraint in those countries. Then 
consider the great proportion of industrious frugal 
£Euiners inhabiting the interior parts of these Ame- 
rican states, and of whom the body of our nation 
consists ; /and judge whether it is possible that the 
luxury of our sea-ports can be sufficient to min 
such a country. If the importation of foreign 
luxuries could ruin a people, we should piobabty 
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have been ruined long ago ; for the British nation 
claimed a right, and practised it, of importing 
among us, not only the superfluities of their own 
production, but those of every nation under hea- 
ven ; we bought and consumed them, and yet we 
flourished and grew rich. At present our inde- 
pendent governments may do what we- could not 
then do; discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by 
heavy prohibitions, such importations, and thereby 
grow richer ; if indeed, (which may admit of dis* 
pute) the desire. of adorning ourselves with line 
clothes, possessing fine furniture, with elegant 
houses, &c. is not, by strongly inciting to labour 
and industry, the occasion of producing a greater ; 
value than is consumed in the gratification of that 
desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of our increasing wealth. He 
that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, 
perhaps, by receiving forty out of it ; and he who 
draws a fish out of our water, draws up a piece of 
silver. 

Ijet us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals, 
' with all their irestraining and prohibiting acts, can. 
not much hurt us. We are sons of the earth and 
seas ; and, like Antaeus in the fable, if, in wrestling 
wUh a Hercules, we now and then- receive a fall, 
the touch of our parents will communicate to 
tts fi^esh strength and vigour to renew the con- 
test. 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

Many penoDS in Europe having, directly or by let- 
ten, expressed to the writer of this, who Is wdl 
acqn^nted with North America, their desire of 
transporting and establishing tbeoiseWes.tii that 
eoantry ; bnt who appear to him to have formed, 
through ignorance, mistaken ideas and expectations 
of what is to be obtained^ there; he thinks it may 
he nsefol, and prevent inconvenient, expensive, 
and fruitless removals and voyages of improper per- 
sons, if he gives some clearer and truer notiona of 
that part of the world, than appear to have hitherto 
prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by nnmbeni, that the In- 
habitants of North America are rich, capable of 
l«warding, and disposed to reward, all sorts of In- 
gCDvity^; that they are at the same time Ignorant 
of all the sciences, and consequently, that strangers, 
possessing talents in the belles-lettres, fine arts, Ac 
must be highly esteemed, and so weU paid, as to 
become easily rich themselves ; that there are also 
abundance of profitable offices to be disposed of, 
which the natives are not qualified to fill ; and tiiat, 
haying few persons of family among them, stran. 
gers of birth must be greatly respected, and of 
course easily obtain the best of those offices, whidi 
will make all their fortunes : that the goveninaents 
too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, noi 
only pay the expense of personal transportadoo, 
but give lands gratis to strangenj, with negroes to 
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work for them* atensils of husbandry, and stocks 
of cattle. These are aU wild imaginations ; and 
those who go to America with expectations founded 
upon them will snreljr find themselves disap« 
pointed. 

The tmtb is, that though there are in that <»un« 
try few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, 
there are also very few that in Europe would be 
called rich; it is rather a general happy medio- 
crity that prevails. There are few great proprie- 
tors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people cul- 
tivate their own lands, or follow some handycraft 
or merchandize ; very few rich enough to live idly 
vpon their rents or incomes, or to pay the high 
prices given in Europe for painting, statues, archi- 
tecture, and the other works of art, that are more 
curious dian useful. Hence the natural geniuses, 
'^that have arisen in America with such talents^ 
have uniformly quitted that -country for Europe, 
where they can be more suitably rewarded. It is 
^e, that letters and mathematical knowledge are 
inresteem there, but they are at the same time more 
common than is apprehended; there being already 
eadsting nine colleges or universities, viz, four In 
New England, and one in each of the provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, all furnished with learned professors; 
besides a number of smaller academies : these edn- 
eaXe many of their youth in the languages, and 
those sciences that qualify men for the professions 
of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers indeed are 
by no means excluded from exercising those piofes- 
41008^ and the quick increase of inhabitants every 
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where gives them a chance of employ, which they 
haye in common with the natives.. Of civil offices 
or employments, there are few; no snperflnoos 
ones, as in Europe; and it is a mle established in 
some of the states, that no office should be so pro- 
fitable as to make it desirable. The thirty-sixth 
article of the constitution of Pennsylvania runs ex- 
pressly in these words: " As every freeman, to 
preserve his independence, (if he has not a sufficient 
estate) ought to have some profession, calling, trade, 
or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
can be no necessity for, nor use in, establishing 
offices of profit ; the usual effects of which are de- 
pendence and servility, unbecoming freemen, in the 
possessors and expectants; faction, contention, 
corruption, and disorder among the people. Where- 
fore, whenever an office, through increase of fees, or 
otherwise, becomes so profitable as to occasion 
many to apply for it, the [i^ofits ouj^ht to be lessened 
by the legislature." 

These ideas prevailing more or less in all the 
United States, it cannot be worth «my man's while, 
who. has. a means of living at home, to expatrfate 
himself, in hopes of obtaining a profitable civil 
office in America ; and as to military offices, they 
are at an end with the war, the armies being dis- 
banded. Much less is it adviseable for a person to 
go thither, who has no other quality to recommend 
him but his birth. In Europe it has indeed its 
value ; but it is a commodity that cannot be car- 
ried to a worse market than to that of America 
where people do not inquire, concerning a stranger 
If^Aat iahef but fTAat can he do t If he has aoy 
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> useful art, he is welcome; and if he exercises it, 
and hehaves well, he will be respected .by all that 
Icnow him ; bat a mere man of quality, who od that 
account vvaots to live upon the public by some office 
or salary, will be despised and disregarded. The 
husbandman is in honour there, and even the me- 
chanic, .because their employments are useful. The 

^people have a saying, that God Almighty is himself 
a mechanic, the greatest in the universe ; ancf he is 
respected and admired more for the variety, inge- 
nuity, and utility of his handyworks, than for the 
antiquity of his family. They are pleased with the 
observation of a negro, and frequently mention it, 
that Boccarora (meaning the white man) make de 
-black man workee, make de horse workee, make 
.de ox workee, make ebery ting workee; only de 
hog. He de hog, no workee.; he eatj he drink, he 
"walk about j> he go to sleep when he please, he libb 
like a gentleman. According to tbese opinions of 
the Americans, one of them would think hiuiself 
more oblij;ed to a genealogist, who could prove for 
him that his ancestors and relations for ten genera^ 
tious had been ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, 
turners, weavers, tanners, or even shoemakers, 
and consequently that they were useful members of 
society, than if he could only prove that they were 
gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but living idly 
on the labour of others, mere Jhtges consumere 
nati,* and otherwise good for nothing , till- by their 

. death, their estates, like the carcase of the negro's 
gentleman-hog, come to be cut up. 

*••.... bom 

Merely to eat up the ootxi^-'Wattim 
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With regard to eocoaragements for strtuigeis 
from government^ they are really only what are de- 
rived from good laws and liberty. Strangers ore 
"vreloome, because there is room enough for them 
Rll»and therefore the old inhalntants are not jealoiis 
of them ; the laws protect them snflSciently, so that 
they have no need of the patronage of great men^ 
and every one will enjoy securely the profits of his 
industry : but if he does not bring a fortune with 
him, he must work and be industrious^ to live. One 
or two years' residence gives him all the rights of a 
citizen ; but the goiremment does not at present, 
whatever it may have done in former times, hire 
people to become jsettlers, by paying their passages, 
giving laud, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other 
kind of emolument whatsoiever. In short, America 
is the land of labour, and by no means what the 
fioglish call Lubberland, and the French Pays de 
Crocagne, where the streets are said to be paved 
with half.peck loaves, the houses. tiled with pan« 
cakes, and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, 
crying. Come, eat me/ ~ 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an 
emigration to America may be advantageous) 
And what are the advantages they may reasonaUT 
expect? 

Land being cheap in that country, iVom tlie Taat 
Ayrests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be 
oecupied in an age to come, insomuch that the pro* 
prlety of a hundred acres of fertile soil fail of 
wood may be obtained near the frontiers, in many 
^ces, for eight or ten guineas— hearty youug la- 
ijouring men, who understand the husbandry of 
corn and cattle, which is nearly the same in that 
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counUy as in Europe^ may easily establish them* 
selves there. A little money saved of the good 
wages they receive there, while they worit for 
others, enables them to buy the land and begin 
their plantation, in which they are assisted by the < 
good-will of their neighbours, and some credit. 
Multitudes of poor people from England, IreUndi 
Scotland, and Germany, have, by this means, in a 
few years, become wealthy ^rmers, who, in their' 
own countries, where' all the lands are fully occii« 
pied, and the wages of l{d>oar low, could never hava 
emerged from the mean condition wherein they 
were born. 

From the salubrity of the idr, the healthiness of ' 
the climate, the plenty of good provisions, and the 
encouragement to early marriages, by the certainty 
of subsistence in cultivating the earth, the increase 
of inhabitants by natural generation* is very rapid in 
America, and becomes still more so by the accession 
of strangers ; hence there is a continual demand for 
more artisans of all the necessary and useful kinds, 
to supply those cultivators of the earth with houses, 
and with furniture and utensils of the grosser sorts, 
which cannot so well be brought from Europe* 
Tolerably good workmen in any of those mechanic 
arts are sure to find employ, and to be well paid 
for theiv work, there being no restraints preventing 
strangers from exercising any art they understand^ 
nor any permission necessary. If they are poor, 
tbey begin first as servants or Journeymen ; and if 
they are sober, industrious, and frugal, they soon 
become masters, establish themselves in business, 
marry, raise families, and become respectable d- 
tizens. 
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Also, persoDS of moderate fortunes and capitidSy 
who, bariug a number of children to provide' for, 
are desirous of bringing them up to industry, and 
to secure estates for their posterity, have opportu- 
nities of doing it in America, which Europe does 
not afford. There they may be taught and practise 
profitable mechanic arts, without incurring disgrace 
CD that account, but on the contrary acquiring re- 
spect by such abilities. There small clipitals kdd 
ont in lands, which daily become more valuable by 
the increase of people, afford a solid prospect of 
ample fortunes thereafter for those children. The 
writer of this has known several instances of large 
tracts of land, bought, on what was then the fron- 
tier of Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred 
acres, which, when the settlements had been ex- 
tended far beyond them, sold readily, without any 
iniprovement made upon them, for three pounds 
per acre. The acre in America is the same with the 
English acre, or the acre of Normandy. * ' 

Those who desire to understand the state of 
government in America, would do well to read the 
cotistitntions of the several states, and the articles 
of confederation that'- bind the whole together for 
general purposes, under the direction of one assem- 
bly, called the congress. These constitutions have 
been printed, byorder of congress, in America; two 
editions of them have also been printed in London'; 
and a good translation of them into French has 
lately been published at Paris. 
■ Several of the princes of Europe, of late,from an 
opinion of advantage to arise by producing all com* 
moditiesand manufactures within their own.domU 
nions, so as to diminish or render useless their 
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iiO|»ortatioi}s, have endeavoured to entice woi4nneo 
from other coantries, by high salaries, privileges, 
^c. Many persons, pretending to be skilled in va« 
nous great manufactares, imagining that America 
mast be in want of them, and that the congress 
would probably be disposed to imitate the princes 
above mentioned, have proposed to go over, on 
condition of having their passages paid, lands 
.given, salaries appointed,, exclusive privileges for 
terms of years, &c. Snch persons, on reading the 
articles of confederation, wiU find, that the con* 
gress has no power committed to them, or money 
put into their hands, for such purposes ; and that 
if any such encouragement is given, it must be by 
the government of some separate state. This, how^ 
ever, has rarely been done in America ; and when 
it hs^ beeii done, it has rarely succeeded so as to 
establish a' manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for as to encourji^e privatfi persons 
to set it up; labour being generally too, dear there, 
and hands difficult to be kept together, every one 
desiring to be a master, and the cheapness of lao4 
incUnlng many to leave trades for agricuiturew 
Some indeed have met with success, and are car* 
ried on to advantage ; but they are generally such 
B^ require only a few hands, or wherein great part 
of the work is performed by machines^ Goods that 
are bulky, and of so small value s^ not well to bear 
the escpense of freight, may often his n^de cheaper 
in. the country than they can be imported ; and the 
•mimnfacture of such goods will be profitable wherr 
ever there is a'suffioient demand. The farmers in 
America produce indeed a good deal of wool and 
g2 
» 
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fttOL, imd none is exported ; it is all worked np ; 
but It is in the way of domestic mannfacture, for 
the use of the family. The bnying np qaan cities of 
wool and flax, with the design to employ spinners, 
weavers, &c. and foim great establishments, pro^ ' 
dacing quantities of linen and woollen goods for 
sale, has been several times attempted in different 
providces ; but those projects hare generally failed, 
goods of equal valne being imported cheaper. And 
when the governments have been solicited to sup- 
port such schemes by encouragements, in money, 
or by imposing duties on importation of such goods, 
it has been generally refused, on this pnnciple : that 
if the country is ripe for the manufacture, it may be 
carried on by private persons to advantage ; and if 
not, it is a folly to think of forcing nature. Great 
establishments of manufacture require great num- 
bers of poor to do the work for small wages; those 
poor are to be found in Europe, but will not be 
found in America, till the lands are all taken up 
and cultivated, and the excess of people, who can* 
not get land, want employment. The mann^ture 
of silk, they say, is natural in France, as that of 
cloth in England, because each country produces in 
plenty the first material : but if England will have 
a manufactore of silk as well as that of cloth, and 
France of cloth as well as that of silk, these tfniia- 
tural operations must be supported by toutuai pro- 
hibitions, or hi^h duties on the importation of 
each other's goods ; by which means the' workmen 
are enabled to tax the home consumer by greater 
prices, while the higher wages they receive makes 
them neither happier nor richer, since they only 
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'drink more and work less. Therefore the goTcrn- ' 
•ments in America do nothing to encourage such 
. projects. The people, by this means, are not im- 
posed on either by the merchant or mechanic : if 
the merchant demands too much profit on imported 
{shoes, they buy of the shoemaker ; and if he asks 
too high a price, they take them of the merchant : 
thus the two professions are checks on each other* 
The shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a 
considerable profit U|)on his labour in America, be- 
yond what he had in Europe, as he can add to 
his price a sum nearly equal to all the expenses 
of freight anil commission, risk or insurance, 
&c. necessarily charged by the merchaut. And 
the case is the same with the workmen in eveiy 
other mechanic art. Hence it is that artisans ge^ 
.nerally live better and more easily in America than 
ia Europe ; and such as are good economists make 
a comfortable provision for age, and for their chil- 
dren. Such may, therefore, remove with advantage 
Xo America. 

in the old long-settled countries of Europe, all 
arts, trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full, that 
it is difficult for a poor man who has children to 
.place them where they may gain, or learn to gain, a 
decent livelihood. The artisans, who fear creating 
future rivals in business, refuse to take apprentices, 
but upon conditions of money, maintenance, or the 
like, which the parents are unable 'to comply with. 
Hence the youth are dragged up in ignorance of 
every gainful art, and obliged to become soldiers, 
or servants, or thieves, for a subsistence. In 
^m«rica> the rapid increase of .inhabitants takes 
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away that fear of riTalsiiip, and aituaos wiUin^ 
leceive apprentioes from the hope of profit hy tbeir 
labour, during the remahiderof the time stipulated^ 
after they Shall be instmcted. Hence it is easy for 
p<K>r families to get thek childreu instmcted ; for 
the artisans are so desxroUs of apprentices, that 
many of them will even give money to the parents, 
10 have boys from ten to fifteen years of age bound 
apprentices to ^faem, till the age of twenty.one ; and 
many poor parents have, by that means, on their ar- 
i-ivai in the country, raised money enough to buy 
land sufficient to estsdilish themselves, and to sub- 
sist the rest of thdr fomily by agrteulture. These 
. contracts for apprentices are made before a magis- 
trate, who regulates the agreement according to 
reascm and justice ; and, having in view the forma* 
tion of a future useful citizen, obliges the master to 
engage, by a written indenture, not only that, during 
the time of service stipulated, the apprentice shall 
be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and at its expiration with a cono- 
plete new suit of clothes, but also that he shaH be 
taught to read, write, and oast accounts ; and that 
he shall be well instructed in the art or profesuofa 
of his master, or some other, by which he may af- 
terwards gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn 
to raise a family. A copy of this indenture is given 
to the apprentice or his friends, and the magistrate 
keeps a record of it, to which recourse may be had, 
in case o£ failure by the master in as^ point of per- 
formance. This desire among the masters to have 
more liands employed in working for them, in- 
duces them to pay the passages of young persons of 
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both sezesy .who, oo their arrival, agree to serve 
them one, two, three, or foar years; those who 
have already learned a trade, agreeiog for a shorter 
term, in proportion to their skill, and the conse* 
quent immediate vaTue of their service ; and those 
who have non^, agreeing for a longer term^ in e6B<» 
sideration of being tanght an art their poverty wopld 
not peimit them to acquire in their awn country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that 
prevails in America obliging its people to follow 
some business for subsistence, those vices, that arise 
usaally from idleness, are in a great measure pre- 
vented. Industiy and constant employment are 
great preservatives of the morals and virtue of a 
oatioD. Hence bad examples to youth are more^rare 
in America, which miist be a comfortable considera»> 
tioQ to parents. To this may be truly added, that'^ 
serious celigion, under its various denominations, is 
not only tolerated,' but respected and practised. 
Atheism is unlcnown there ; infidelity rare and se- 
cret ; so that persons may live to a great age in tliat 
couQtry, without having their piety shocl^ed by 
meetiug with either an atheist or an infidel. And 
the Divine Being seems to have manifested his ap. 
probation of the mutual forbearance and* kindness 
with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country. 
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CONCERNING NEW SETTLEMENTS IN 
AMERICA. 

To the Earl of Buchan, 

MY LORD> Passy, ManA 17, 178S. 

I RECEIVED the letter your lordship did me the 
honour' of writing to me the 18th past, and am 
much obliged by your kind congratulations on the 
return of peace, which I hope will be lasting. 

With regard to the terms on which lands may be 
acquired in America, and the manner of beginning 
new settlements on them, I cannot give better Id- 
formatioQ than may be found in a book lately printed 
at London, under some such title as — Letters firom 
a Penmylvanian Farmer , by Hector St. John. The 
only encouragement we hold out to strangers are, 
a good climate y fertile soil, wholesome air and water, 
plenty of provisions and food, good pay for labour, 
kind neighbours, good laws, and a hearty welcome : 
the rest depends on a man's own industry and vir- 
tue. Lands are cheap, but they must be bought. 
All settlements are undertaken at private expense ; 
the public contributes nothing but defence and jus- 
tice. I have long observed of your people, that their 
sobriety, finigality, industry, and honesty, seldom fiui 
of. success in America, and of procuring them a 
good establishment among us. 

I do not recollect the circumstance yon are 
pleased to mention, of my having saved a citizen 
at St. Andrew's by giving a turn to his disorder; 
and I am curious to know what the disorder was, 
and what the advice I gave, that proved so salu- 
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tary.» With great regard, I have the honour to 
be, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most hamble servant, 

B. Franklin. 

A COMPARiSON OF THE CONDUCT OF THE 
ANCIENT JEWS, AND OF THE ANTIFE- 
PERALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 

A ZEALOUS advocate foi^the proposed federal con- 
Rtitution, in a certain public assembly, said, that " the 
repugnance of a great part of manltind to good go- 
vernment was such, that he believed, that if an angel 
from heaven was to bring down a constitution, form- 
ed there for our use, it would nevertheless meet 
with violent opposition." He was reproved for the 
supposed extravagance of the sentiment, and he did 
not justify it. Probably it might not have imme- 
diately occurred to him, that the experiment had 
been tried, and that the e^ent was recorded in the 
most faithful of all histories, the Holy Bible ; other- 
wise, he might, as it seems to me, have supported 
his opinion by that unexceptionable authority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish 
tip a single family, by continued acts of his attentive 
providence, till it became a great people : and ha- 

• It was a fever in which the earl of Buchan, then Lord- 
Cadross, lay sick at St. Andrew's ; and the advice was, not 
to blister, according to the old practice, and the opinion of 
the learned Dr. Simson, brother of the cel^rated geome- 
trician at Glasgow. 
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ting rescued them from bondage byanaof miradety 
performed by his servant Moses, he personally deli- 
vered to that chosen servant, in presence of the 
Whole nation, a constitution and code of laws for 
their observance, accompanied and sanctioned with 
promises of great rewards, and threats of severe 
punishments, as the consequence of their obedience 
or disobedience. 

This constitution, thougli the Deity himself was 
to be at its bead (and it is therefore called by poli- 
tiod writers a theocracy) could not be carried into 
execution but by the means of his ministers ; Aaron 
and his sons were therefore commissioned to be, 
with Moses, the first established ministry of the 
new government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of 
men, who had distinguished themselves in procnring 
the liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their 
liveJs in openly opposing the will of a powerful 
monarch, who would have retained that nation in 
slavery, might have been an appointment acceptable 
to a grateful people ; and that a constitution, framed 
for them by the Deity himself, might, on that ac- 
count, have been secure of an universal welcome 
reception. Yet there were, in every one of the thir- 
teen tribes, some discontented, restless spirits, who 
were continually exciting them to reject the pro- 
posed new government, and this from various motives. 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the 
land of their nativity ; and these, whenever they fdt 
any inconvenience or hardship, though the natural 
and unavoidable effect of their change of situation, 
exclaimed against their leaders as the authors of 
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their trouble ; and were not only for returning into 
Egypt, but for stoning their deliverers.* Those in- 
clined to idolatry were displeased that their golden 
calf was destroyed. Many of the chiefs thought the 
new constitution might be injurious to their parti- 
cular interests, that the profitable places would be 
engrotsed by the families and friends of Masks and 
AarWy and others, equally well born, excluded. f — 
In Josephus, and the Talmud, we learn some parti- 
culars, not so fully narrated in the Scripture. We 
are there told, that Korah was ambitious of the 
priesthood, and offended that it was conferred on 
Aaron; and this, as he said, by. the authority of 
Moses only, without the consent of the people. He 
accused Moses of having, by various artifices, frau- 
dulently obtained the government, and deprived the 
people of their liberties, and of conspiring with Aa- 
ron to perpetuate the tyranny in their family.- Thus, 
though Korah*s real motive was the supplanting of 
Aaron, he persuaded the people that he meant only 
the public good ; and they, moved by his insinua- 
tions, began to cry out, '< Let us maintain the com- 
mon liberty of our respective tribes; we have freed 
ourselves from the slavery imposed upon us by the 
Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves to be made 
slaves by Moses ? If we must have a master, it were 
better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed us with 

• Numbers, chap. xiv. 

t Numbers, chap. xVi. ver. S. " And they gathered ihem« 
selves together against Moses and against Aaron, and said 
unto them. Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the con- 
gregations are holy, every one of them— wherefore then lift 
ye up yourselves above the congregation V 
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bread and onionsy than to seire this new tyrant^ 
who, by his operations, has brooKht us into danger 
of famine." Then they called in question the reaiiip 
9/ his conference with God, and objected to the pri- 
Tacy of the meetings, and the preventing any of the 
people from being present at the colloquies, or even 
approaching the place, as grounds of great sus* 
pidon. They accused. Moses also of pecuiatkm, as 
embezzling part of the golden spooos and the silver 
chargers, that the princes had offered at the dedica- 
ilon of the altar,* and the offerings of gold by the 
common people,t as well as most of the poll tas; X 
and Aaron they accused of pocketing much otf the 
jSold of which he pretended to have made a molten 
calf. Besides peculation, they charged Moses with 
mnbition; to gratify which passion he had, they 
said, deceived the people, by promising to bring 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey ; in* 
stead of doing which, he had brought them Jhnn 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this 
mischief, provided he coold make himself an abeO' 
iute prince i% that, to support the new dignity with 
^plendoor in his family, the partial poll tax, already 
levied, and given to Aaron, |{ was to be followed by a 
general one,** which wonld probably be augmented 

• Numben, <fliap. vU, 

f Exodus, chapter xxxv. ver. S9. 

i Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. zxx. 

f Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. IS. " Is it a small thfaif that 
thou hast brought us up out of a hmd flowing with milk and 
hontj, to km us in this wilderness, except thou make thy- 
eelf altt^ether a prince over us ?" 

I J« umbers, chap, iii, •• Exodus, diap. not. - 
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ttom time to time, if he were su^red to go on pro- 
malgatiog new laws, on pretence of^ew occasional 
revelations of the divine will, till their whole for* 
tnOes were devoured hy that aristocracy. 

Moses denied the charge of peculation, and his 
occnsers were destitute of proofs to support it $ 
though /a^if#, if real, are in their nature capable of 
proof. " I have not," said he (with holy confidence 
in the presence of Ood), << i havenottaken from this 
people the value of an ass, nor done them any other 
injury." Bot his enemies had made the charge, and 
with some success, among the populace ; for no 
kind of accusation is so readily made, or easily be* 
lieved by knaves, as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty ot the 
principal men, " famous in the congregation, men 
of renown,"* heading and exciting the mob, worked 
them op to such a pitch of pbrensy, that they called 
oat, *' Stone them, stone them, and thereby secure 
our liberties ; and let us choose other captjuns, that 
may lead us Wk into Egypt, in case we do not sne- 
eeed in reducing the C^naanites." 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were 
a people jealous of their newly acquired liberty ; 
which jealoosy was in itself no fault ; but that, 
when they suffered it to be worsted upon by artful 
men, pretending public good, with nothing really in 
view but private interest, they were led to oppose 
the establishment of the new constitution, whereby 
they brought upon themselves much inconvenience 
and misfortune. It feuther appears, from the s^une 

* Uvaahen, chap. xrl. 
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inestimable history, that when, after many ages, the 
constitution had become old and much abased, and 
an amendment of it was proposed, the populace, as 
they had accused Moses of the ambition of malting 
^imself a prince, and cried out, " Stone him, stone 
him ;" so, excited by their high-priests and scribes, 
they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he aimed 
at becoming king of the Jews ; and cried, " Crucify 
him, crucify him." From all which we may gather, 
that popular opposition to a public measure is no 
proof of its impropriety, even though the opposition 
be excited and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood, to 
infer, that our general convention was divinely in- 
spired when it formed the new federal constitution, 
merely because that constitution has been unrea- 
sonably and vehemently opposed : yet, I must own^ 
f have so much faith in the general government of 
the world by Providence, that I can hardly conceive 
a transaction of such momeutous importance to the 
welfare of millions now existing, and to exist in 
the posterity of a great nation, should be suffered 
to pass, without being in some degree influenced, 
giiided, and governed by that omnipotent, omni- 
present, and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior 
spirits live, and move, and have their being. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

"JoHNOxIy, pawnbroker, of Bethnal Greeu, was 
|udicted for assaulting Jonathan Boldsworth on the 
highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him 
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one Sliver watch, value 5/. bs. The prisoner plead- 
ed, that having sold the watch to the prosecotor, 
and being immediately after informed by a person 
who knew him, that he was not likely to pay for 
the same, he had only followed him, and taken the 
watch back again. But it appearing on the trialj 
that, presuming he had not been known when he 
committed the robbery, he had afterwards sued 
the prosecutor for the debt, on his note of hand ; 
he was found guilty, death," 

Old Bailey Sessions Paper ^ 1747. 

I chose the above extract from the proceedings 
of the Old Bailey in the trial of criminals, as a 
motto or text, on which to amplify in my ensuing 
discourse. Bnt.on second thoughts, having given it 
forth, I shall, after the example of some other 
preachers, quit it for the present, and leave to my 
readers, if I should happen to have any, the task of 
discovering what' relation there may possibly be be- 
tween my text and my sermon. 

During some years past, the British newspapers 
have been filled with reflections on the inhabitants 
of America, fbr not paying their old debts to English 
merchants. And from these papers the same re- 
flections have been translated into foreign prints, 
and circulated throughout Europe; whereby the 
American character respecting honour, probity, and 
justice in commercial transactions, is made, to suSbr 
in the opinion of strangers, which may be attended 
with perniciou&«consequences. 

At length we are told that the British court has 
taken up the complaint, and seriously offered It as 
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ft reaflon for refnsiog to evacuate the frontier posts 
acoordiug to treaty. Thie gives a kisd of antkority 
to the charge, and makes it now more necessary to 
examine the matter thoroughly ; to inquire impar- 
tiaUy into the conduct of both nations ; take Uame 
to onrsetTes where we have merited it ; and, where 
it may be fieurly done, mitigate the severity of the 
censures that are so lil>erally bestowed npon ns. 

We may begin by observing, that before the war 
our mercantile character was good. In proof of 
this (and a stronger proof can hardly be desired) 
the votes of the house of commons <^in 1774>5, have 
recorded a petition signed by the body of the mer. 
chants of London trading to North America, in 
which they expressly set forth, not only that the 
trade was profitable to the kingdom, but that the 
remittances aad payments were as punctually and 
fiuthfuUy made as in any other branch of conftneroe 
whatever. These gentlemen were certainly com- 
petent judges, and as to that point could have no 
interest in deceiving the government. 
. The making of these punctual remittances was, 
however, a difficulty. Britain, a^ing on the sdfish 
and perliaps mistaken principle otl^ceiving nothing 
from abroad that could be produced lithome, would 
take no articles of our produce that interfered with 
any of her own ; and what did not interfere the 
loaded with heavy duties. We liad no minea of 
gold or silver^ We were therefore obliged to run 
the world "over, in search of something that would 
be received in England. We sent our provi^ns 
and lumber to the West Indies, where exchange 
was made for sugars, cotton, &c. to remit. We 
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brongbt DjioIaQs^s from thence, dUtilled it into 
Tunia with which we traded io Africa, and remitted 
the gold dust to England. We employed oursdves 
Io the fisheries, and sent the fish we caught, to- 
gether with quantities of wheat, flour, and rice, to 
Spain and Portugjil, .from whence the amount was 
remitted to England in cash or bills of exchange. 
Great qjaantities of our rice, too, went to Holland, 
Hamburgh, S^e. and the value of that was also sent 
to Britain. Add to this, that contenting oprselves 
with paper, all the hard money we could possibly 
pick up among the foreign West India islands was 
continually sent off to Britain, not a ship going 
thither from America without some chests of those 
precious metals. 

Imagine this great machine of mutually advap- 
lageous commerce going roundly on, in full train j 
oar ports all busy, receiriug and selling British ma- 
Qufoctnres, and equipping ships for the circuitous 
{nde that was finaiiy to procure the necessary 
remittances; the seas covered with those ships, 
and with several hundred sail of our fishermep, all 
working for Britain ; and then let us consider what 
effect, the conduct of Britain in 1774 and 1775, and 
the following years, must naturally have on the 
future ability of our merchants to make the pay- 
paents in question. 

We vrill not here enter into the motives of tha( 
conduct; they are well enough known, and not to 
her honour. The first step was shutting up the 
port of Boston by an act of parliament ; the next 
to prohibit by another the New England fishery. 
An army aod a fleet were sent to enforce these acts. 
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Here was a stop put at once to all the mercantile 
operations of one of the greatest trading cities of 
America ; the fishing vessels all laid up, and the 
usual remittances by way of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Straits, rendered impossible. Yet the cry was 
now began against us. These New England people 
do not pay their debts ! 

The tihips of the fleet employed tbeniselves in 
cruising separately all along the coa^t. The marine 
gentry are seldom so well contented with their pay 
as not to like a little plunder* They stopped and 
sdzed, under slight pretences, the American yessds 
tbey met with, belonging to whatever colony. This 
cbeclced the commerce of them all. Ships loaded 
with cargoes destined either directly or indirectly 
to make remittance in England were not spared. 
If the differences between the two countries had 
been then accommodated, these unauthorized plun- 
derers would have been called to account, and 
many of their exploits must have been found piracy. 
But what cured all this, set their minds at ease, 
made short work, and gave fall scope to their pi- 
ratical disposition, was another act of parliament, 
forbidding any inquisition into those past facts, de- 
claring them all lawful, and ail American property 
to be forfeited, whether on sea or land, and an- 
thorizing the king's British subjects to take, seize, 
sink, burn, or destroy whatever they could find of 
it. The property suddenly and by surprise taken 
from our merchants by the ope'ration of this act is 
incomputable. And yet the cry did not diminish. 
These Americans don't pay their debts t 

Had the several states of America, on the pnbli* 
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cation of this act, seized all British property in 
their power, whether consisting of lands in their 
country, ships in their harbours, or debts in the 
hands of their merchants, by way of retaliation, it 
in probable a great part of the world would have 
deemed, such conduct justifiable. They, It seems, 
thought otherwise ; and it was done only in one or 
two states, and that under particular circumstances 
of provocation. And not having thus abolished all 
demands, the cry subsists that the Americana thoM 
pay their debtt / 

General Gage being, with his ^army, (before the 
declaration of open war) in peaceable possession of 
Boston, shut its gates, and placed guards all around 
to prevent its communication with the country. 
The inhabitants were on the point of starving. The 
general, though they were evidently at his mercy, 
fearing that, while they had any arms in their 
hands, frantic desperation might possibly do him 
8ome mischief, proposed to them a capitulation, in 
which he stipulated, that if they would deliver up 
their arms, they might leave the town with their 
fomily and goods. In faith of this agreement, they 
delivered their arms. But when they began to 
pack up for their departure, they were informed, 
that by the word goods the general understood only 
household goods, that is, their beds, chairs, and 
tables, not merchant goods: those he was informed 
they were indebted for to the merchants of England, 
and he must secure them for the creditors. They 
were accordingly all seized, to an immense value, 
what had been paid for not excepted. It is to 
be supposed, though we have liever heard of it, 

VOL. II. H 
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tbat this Tery hoBoarable general, wheu he re» 
tnnied heme, made a just dUtributios of those 
goods, or their value, among the said creditors. 
But the cry nevertheless continned, The^e BoHaii 
people do not pay their debts I 

The army having thus mined Boston, proceeded 
to different parts of the continent. They got pos* 
session of all the capital trading towns. The troops 
gorged themselves with plunder. They stopped &U 
the trade of Philadelphia for near a year, of Rhode 
Island longer, of New York near eight years, of 
Charlestown in South Carolina, and Savannah in 
Georgia, I forget how long. This continued intcN 
niption of their commerce ruined many merchants. 
The army also burnt to the ground the fine towns 
of Falmouth and Charlestown near Boston, New 
London, Fairfield, Norwalk, Esopus, Norfolk, the 
chief trading town In Virginia, besides innumerable 
tenements and private farm-houses. This wanton 
destruction of property operated doubly to the dis- 
abling of our merchants, who were importers from 
Britain, in making tbeir payments, by the immo- 
derate loss they sustained themselves, and also the 
loss suffered by their country debtors, who had 
bought of them the British goods, and who were 
now rendered unable to pay. The debts to Britiun 
of course remained undischarged, and the clamour 
continued, Theee knamih Americans wiU not pa$ 

Many of the British debts, particularly in Vir- 
ginia and the Caroliuas, arose from the sales made 
of negroes in those provinces by the British Guinea 
merchants. These, with aU before in th^ comitry. 
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were employed, when the war came on, in naAng 
tobaceos and rice for remittance in payment of 
British debts. An order arrives from England, ad* 
Tised by one of their most celebrated tnorali8i4, 
doctor Johnson, in his Tcupation no Tj^rannp, to 
excite these slaves to rise, cut the throats of their 
purchasers, and resort to the British army, where 
they should be rewarded with, freedom. This wa» 
done, and the planters were thus deprived of near 
30,000 of their working people. Yet the demand 
for those sold and unpaid still exists ; and the cry 
continues against the Virginians and Carolinians, 
that they do not pay their debtel 

Virginia suffered great loss in this kind of pro^ 
perty, by another ingenious and humane British 
invention. Having the small-pox in their army 
while in that country, they inoculated some of the 
negroes they took as prisoners belonging to a num- 
ber of plantations, and then let them escape, or 
sent them covered with the pock to mix with and 
spread the distemper among the others of their 
colour, as well as among the white country people, 
which occasioned a great mortality of both ; and 
certainly did not contribute to the enabling debtors 
in making payment. The war, too, having put a 
stop to the exportation of tobacco, there was a 
great accumulation of several years' produce in all 
the public inspecting warehouses and private stores 
of the planters. Arnold, Philips, and CornwalliB, 
frith British troops, then entered and over-ran the 
country ; burnt all the inspecting and other stores 
of tobacco, to the amount of some hundred ship* 
loads; all which mighty on the return of peace, if 
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it had DOt been thus ^vahtonly destroyed, have been 
remitted to British creditors. But these d — d Vir^ 
gMaru, why dmCt they pay their debts ? 

Paper money was iii those times onr universal 
currency. But it being the instrument with which 
^ we combated our enemies, they resolved to deprive 
tU of its use by depreciating it; and the most 
effectual means they could contrive was to counter- 
feit it. The artists they employed performed so 
welly that immense quantities of these counterfeitSi 
which issued from the British government in New 
York, were circulated among the inhabitants of all 
the states before the fraud was detected. This 
operated considerably, in depreciating the whole 
mass ; first, by the vast additional quantity, and 
next by the uncertainty in distinguishing the true 
from the false ; and the depreciation was a loss to 
all, and the ruin of many. It is true our enemies 
gained a vast deal of our property by the operation, 
but it did not go into the hands of our particular 
creditors ; so their demands still subsisted, and we 
were still abused /br not paying our debts I 

By the seventh article of the treaty of peace, it 
was solemnly stipulated, that the king's troops, iti 
evacuating their posts in the United States, should 
not carry away with them any negroes. In direct 
violation of tliis article, general Carleton, in eva- 
cuating New York, carried off all the negroes that 
were there ^th his army, to the amount of several 
hundreds. It is not doubted that he must have 
had secret orders to justify him in this transaction $ 
but the reason given out was, that as they had 
quitted their masters and joined the king's troops 
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on the foith of proclamation^ promising them their 
liberty, the national honour forbade returning them 
into slavery. The national honour was, it seemed, 
pledged to both parts of a contradiction ; and its 
wisdom (since it could not do it with both) chose 
to keep faith rather with its old blacic than its new 
white friends : a circumstance, demonstrating clear 
as daylight, that in malting a present peace they 
meditated a future war> and hoped, that though 
the promised manumission of slaves had not been 
effectual in the last, in the ne,vt it might be more 
successful ; and that had the negroes been forsaken, 
DO aid could hereafter be expected from those of 
the colour in a future invasion, l^e treaty, how- 
eve>, with us was thus broken almost as soon as 
made, and this by the people who charge us with 
breaking it by not paying, perhaps, for some of the 
very negroes carried off in defiance of it. Why 
should England observe treaties, when these Ameri^ 
cans do not pay their debts ? 
■ Unreasonable, however, as this clamour appears 
in general, T do not pretend, by exposing it, to jus- 
tify those debtors who are still ^ble to pay, and 
refuse it on pretence of injuries suffered by the war. 
Public injuries can never discharge private obliga- 
tions. Contracts between merchant and merchant 
should be sacredly observed, where the ability re- 
mains, whatever may be the madness of ministers. 
It is therefore to be hoped the fourth article of the 
treaty of peace, which stipulates that no legal ob* 
struction shall be given to the payment of debts cofh 
traded be/ore the war, will be punctually carried 
into execution^ and that every law in every state 
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which impedes it may be immediately repealed. 
Those laws were, indeed, made with honest in- 
tentioDS, that the half-ruined debtor, not being too 
saddenly pressed by some, might have time to 
arrange and recover his affairs so as to do jostice 
to all his creditors. But since the intention in 
making those acts has been misapprehended, and 
the acts wilfally misconstrued into a design of de- 
frauding them, and now made a matter of reproach 
to us, I think it will be right to repeal them all* 
Individual Americans may be ruined, but the coun- 
try will save by the operation ; since these unthink- 
ing merciless creditors must be contented with all 
that is to be had, instead of all that may be due to 
them, and the accounts will be settled by insol* 
vency. When all have paid that can pay, I think 
the remaining British creditors who suffered by the 
inability of their ruined debtors have some right to 
call upon their own government, (which by its bad 
projects has ruined those debtors) for a compensa- 
tion. A ^um given by parliament for this purpose 
would be more properly disposed than in rewarding 
pretended loyalists, who fomented the war : and 
the heavier the sum, the more tendency it might 
have to discourage such destructive projects here- 
after. 

Among the merchants of Britain, trading for« 
pierly to America, there are, to my knowledge, many 
considerate and generous men, who never joined 
in this clamour, and who, on the return of peace, 
though by the treaty entitled to an immediate suit 
for their debts, were kindly disposed to gii-e their 
debtors reasonable time for restoring their circom. 
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titdDceSy so as to be able to make payment conve- ' 
luently. These deserve the most grateful ackuow* 
ledgments. And indeed it was in their favour, and 
perhaps for their sakes, in favour of all other Bri- 
tish creditors, that the law of Pennsylvania, though 
since much exclaimed against, was made, restraining 
the recovery of old debts during, a certain timet 
for this restraint was general, respecting domestic 
as well as British debts ; it being thought unfair^ 
in cases where there was not sufficient for all, that 
the inhabitants, taking advantage of their nearer- 
situation, should swallow the whole, excluding 
foreign creditors from any share. And in cases 
where the favourable part of the foreign creditors 
were disposed to give time, with the views above- 
mentioned, if others less humane and considerate 
were allowed to bring immediate suits, and ruin 
the debtor, those views would be defeated. When 
this law expired in Sept. 1784, a new one was 
made, continuing for some time longer the restitdnt 
with respect to domestic debts, but expressly ta- 
king it away where the debt was due from citizens 
of the state to any of the subjects of Great Britain j* 

* Extract from an Act of General Assembly of PennsyU 
vanift, intituled, "An Act for directing the mode of reco- 
vering debts contracted before the first day of January, io 
Uie year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and se- 
Tcnty-seven." 

Exception infanour qf British Creditors. 

'< Sect. 7** And provided also, and be it farther enacted, 
lyy the authority aforesaid, that this Act, nor any thing 
therein contained, shall not extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any debt or debts which were due before the fourth day cf 
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which shows clearly the disposition of the assembly, 
and that the fair intentions above ascribed to them 
in making the former act, are not merely the ima- 
gination of the writer. Indeed, the clamoor has 
be^n much augmented by numbers joining it who 
really had no claim on our country. Every debtor 
in Britain, engaged in whatever trade, when he had 
no better excuse to give for delay of payment, ac. 
cusedr the want of returns from America ; and the 
indignation thi^s excited against us, now appears so 
general among the English, that one would ima^e 
their nation, which is so exact in expecting punc- 
tual payment from all the rest of the world, must be 
at home the model of justice, the very pattern of 
punctuality. Yet if one were disposed to recrinu- 
nate, it would not be difficult to find sufficient mat- 
ter in several parts of their conduct. But this I for- 
bear : the two separate nations are now at peace, 
and there can be no use in mutual provocations to 
fresh enmity. If I have shown clearly that the pre- 
sent inability of many American merchants to dis- 
charge their debts contracted before the war, is not 
so much their fault, as the fault of the crediting na- 
tion, who, by making an unjust war on them, ob- 
structing their commerce, plundering and.devas- 
tating their country, were the cause of that inability, 
I have answered the purpose of writing this paper. 
How far the refusal of the British court to execute 
the treaty, in delivering up the frontier posts, may. 
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.on account of that deficieucy of payment, be justifi- 
.able, is cheerfally submitted to the world's impartial 
Judgment. 

SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SALARIES. 

SIR, 

It is with reluctance that I rise to express a disap- 
probation of any one article of the plan for which 
we are so much obliged to the honourable gentleman 
who laid it before us. From its first reading, I have 
borne a good will to it, and in general wished it suc- 
cess. In this particular of salaries to the executive 
branch I. happen to differ ; and as my opinion may- 
appear new and chimerical, it is only from a per- 
suasion that it is right, and from a sense of duty,, 
that I hazard it. The committee will judge of my^ 
reasons when they have heard them, and their 
judgment may possibly change mine. I think I see 
inconveniences in the appointment of salaries ; I 
fiee none in refusing them ; but, on the contrai7„ 
great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a power- 
ful influence in the affairs of men t these are dm- 
bUion and avarice ; the love of power, and the love 
of money. Separately, each of these has great fon^ 
in prompting men to action ; but when united in 
view of the same object, they have in many minds 
the most vident effects. Place before the eyes of such 
men a. post of honour, that shall at the same time 
be a place of prqfii, and they will move heaven and 
.earth to obtain it. The vast number of such piace» 
ii2 
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it is that renders the British government so tem- 
pestuous. The struggles for them are the true 
source of all those factions which are perpetually 
dividing the nation, distracting its councils, hurry- 
ing it sometimes into fruitless wars, and often 
compelling a submission to dishonourable terms of 
peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for 
this profitable pre-eminence, through all the bustle 
of cabal, the heat of contention, the infinite mutual 
abuse of parties, ^ tearing to pieces the best of cha- 
racters ? It will not be the wise and moderate, the 
lovers of peace and good order, the men fittest for 
the trust : it will be the bold and the violent, the 
men of strong passions, and indefatigable activity in 
their selfish pursuits. These will thrust themselves 
into your government, and be your rulers; and 
these too will be mistaken in the expected happiness 
of their situation ; for their vanquished competitors, 
of the same spirit, and from the same motive, will 
perpetually be endeavouring to distress their ad- 
ministration, thwart their measures, and render 
them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, though we may set but In the 
beginning with moderate salaries, we shall find that 
such will not be of long continuance. Reasons vnU 
never be wanting for proposed augmentations, and 
there will always be a party for giving more to the 
rulers, that t^e rulers may be able in return to give 
more to them ; heuce, as all history informs us, 
there has been, in. every state and kingdom, a con- 
stant kind of warfare between the governing and 
the governed ; the one striving to obtain more for 
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its sapport, and the other to pay less ; and this has 
alone occasioned great convulsions, actaal civil wars, 
ending either in dethroning of the princes or en- 
slaving of tlie people. Generally, indeed, the ruling 
power carries its point ; and we see the revenues of 
princes constantly increasing, and we see that they 
are never satisfied, but always in want of more. The 
more the people are discontented with ^he oppred- 
Bion of taxes, the greater need the prince has of 
money to distribute among his partisans, and pay 
the troops that are to suppress all resistance, and 
enable him to plunder at pleasure. There is scarce,- 
' a Icing in a hundred, who would not if he could, 
follow the example of Pharaoh; get first all the 
people's money, then all their lands, and then make 
tbem and their children servants for ever. It will 
be said, that we do not propose to establish kings. 
I know it. But there is a natural inclination in man- 
kind to kingly government. It sometimes relieves 
them from aristocratic domination. They had ra- 
ther have one tyrant than fiire hundred. It gives 
more of the appearance of equality among citizens ; 
and that they like. I am apprehensive, therefore, 
perhaps too apprehensive, that the government of 
these states may in future times end in a monarchy : 
but this catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed. 
If in our proposed system we do not sow the seeds 
of contention, faction, and tumult, by making our 
posts of honour places of profit. • If we do, I fear that 
thongh we employ at first a number, and not a sin- 
gle person, the number will in time be set aside ; it 
^1 only nourish, the foatus of a king, (as the ho- 
noarable gentleman from Virginia very aptly ex- 
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pressed it^) ^nd a king will the sooner be set OTer 
us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is an Uto- 
pian idea, and that we can ne^er find men to serve 
tis in the executiTe department, without paying them 
well for their services. I conceive this to be a mis* 
take. Some existing facts present themselves to 
me, which, incline me to a contrary opinion. The 
high sheriff of. a county in England is an honourable 
office ; but it is not « profitable one : it is rather 
expensive, and therefore not sought for : but yet it 
is executed, and well executed, and usually by some 
of the principal gentlemen of the county. In France, 
the office of counsellor, or member of their judiciary 
parliaments, is morehonouraUe : it is therefore pur- 
chased at a high price : there are indeed fees otr 
the law proceedings, which are divided among them ; 
but these fees do not amount to more than'3 pe.r 
cent, on the sum pud for the place. Therefore, as 
legal interest is there at 5 per cent, they in foct pay 
2 per cent, for being allowed to do the justiciary bu« 
siness of the nation, which is at the same time en* 
tirely exempt from the b\irthen of paying them any 
salaries for their services. I do not, however, mean 
to recommend this as an eligible mode for our jus- 
ticiary department; I only bring the instance to 
show that the pleasure of doing good and serving 
their country, and the respect such conduct entitles 
them to, are sufficient motives with some minds to 
give up a great part -of thdr time to the public, 
without the inducement of pecuniary satisfaction. ' 

Another instance is that of a respectable society^ 
who have made the experiment, and practised it 
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with snccess now more than a hundred years : I 
mean the^ Quakers. It is an established rule with 
them not to go to law ; but in their controversies they 
must apply to their monthly, quarterly, or yearly 
meetings. Committees of these sit with patience to 
hear the parties, and «pend much time in composing 
their differences. 

In doing this, they are supported by a sense of 
duty, and the respect paid to useftilness. It is ho- 
ootirable to be so employed, but it was never made 
profitable by salaries^ fees, or perquisites : and in- 
deed, in all cases of public services, the less the 
profit the greater the honour. 

To bring the matter nearer home ; have we not 
seen the greatest and most important of our ofSces, 
that of general of our armies, executed for eight years 
together without the smallest salary, by a patriot,' 
whom I will not now offend by any other praise ; 
and this through fatigues and distresses in coiAmon 
with the other men, his military friends and com"- 
panions, and the constant anxieties peculiar to his 
sitnatioh ? and shall we doubt finding three or four 
men ia the United States, with public spirit enough 
ta bear sitting iti peaceful council, for perhaps an 
equal term, mex'ely to preside over our civil concerns, 
jmd see that our laws are duly executed ? Sir, I have 
a better opinion of our country. I think we shall 
never be without a sufficient number of wise and 
good men, to undertake, and execute well and figiith* 
fully, the office in question. 

Sir, the saving of the ssdaries that may at first be 
proposed is not an object with me. The subsequent 
iai8chie& of proposing them are what I apprehend; 
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and therefore it is that I move the ' amendmcsnt. 
If it is not seconded or accepted, I must be conteDted 
with having delivered my opinion frankly, and done 
my duty. 

MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONVEN- 
TION. 

MR. PRESIDENT, 

The small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks' close attendance and continual reasonings 
with each other, our different sentiments on almost 
every question, several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholyproof of the 
imperfection of the human understanding. We, in- 
deed, seem to feel our own want of political wisdom, 
since we have been running all about in search of it. 
We have gone back to ancient history for models of 
government, and examined the different forms of 
those republics, which having been originally formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no 
longer exist ; and we have viewed modern states all 
round Europe, but find none of their constitutions 
suitable to our circumstances. 

In this situation of this assembly, groping as it 
were in the dark, to find political truth; and scaree 
able to distinguish it when presented to us ; how has 
it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once 
thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights, 
to illumiuate our understandings ? In the beginning 
of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the 
divine protection ! Our prayers, sir, were heard ;t<«. 
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and they were gracionsly auswered. All of us who 
were engaged in the straggle, must have observed 
frequent instances of a 8ui>eriDtendiDg Providence in 
onr favour : to that kind of Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? 
or do we no longer need his assistance ? I have 
liv^ed> sir, a long time, and the longer I lire, the 
more convincing proofs I see of this truth ; that God 
governs in the affairs of men : and if a sparrow can- 
not fail without his notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without his aid ? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that " Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it," I firmly believe this; and I also believe, with- 
out his concurring aid, ive shall proceed in this po- 
Utical building no better than the builders of Babel: 
we shall be divided by our little partial local in- 
terests, our projects will be confounded, and we 
ourselves shall become a reproach and a by-word 
down to future ages ; and what is worse, maniiind 
may hereafter,^ from this unfortunate instance, de- 
spair of establishing government by human wisdom, 
and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. I there- 
fore beg leave to move, 

** That henceforth, prayers, imploring the assist- 
ance of Heaven, and its blessing on our delibera- 
tions, be held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business ; and that one or more of the 
dergy of this city be requested to officiate in that 
service.'* 
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' SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION AT THE CON^ 
CLUSION OF ITS DELIBERATIONS. 

MR. PRESIDENT, 

I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of this 
cODStitntion at present: but, sir, I am not sore 
I shall never approve it ; for having lived long, I 
have experienced naany instances of being obliged, 
by better information, or fuller consideration, to 
change opinions, even on important subjects, which 
I once thought jight, but found to be otherwise. 
It is, therefore, that the older I grow the more apt 
I am to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more 
respect to the judgment of others. Most men, in- 
deed, as well as most sects in religion, think thevi- 
selves in possession of all truth, and that whenever 
others dififer from them it is so far error. Steel, a 
protestant, in a dedication, tells the pope, that 
*' the only difference between our two churches, in 
their opinions of the Certainty of their doctrines^ 
is, the Romish church is infallible, and the thurch 
of England never in the wrong." But, though 
many private persons think almost as highly of 
Jtheir own infallibility as of that of their sect, few 
express it so naturally as a certain French lady, 
who, in a little dispute with her sister, said, <* I do 
not know how it happens, sister, but I meet with 
nobody but myself that is always in the right» 
It fi'y a que mot qui a tot^oura raiton," In these 
sentiments, sir, I agree to this constitution, with 
all its faults, if they are such; because I think a ge* 
neral government necessary for us, and there is no 
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form of government bat what may be a blessing if 
well administered ; and I believe forther, that tUa 
is likely to be well administered for a coarse of 
years, and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall 
become so corrupted as to need despotic govern- 
ment, being incapable of any other. I donbt, too, 
whether any other convention we can obt^n may 
be able to make a better constitotion : for when 
yoQ assemble a number of men, to have the advan-^ 
tage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably, assemble 
vnth those men all their prejudices, their passions, 
their errors of opinion, their local interests, and 
their selfish views. From such an assembly can a 
perfect production be expected ? It therefore asto- 
nishes me, sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are w^ting with con- 
fidence to hear that our councils are confounded, 
like those of the builders of Babylon, and that our 
states are on the point of separation, only to meet . 
hereafter for the purpose of cutting each other's 
throats. 

Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not sure that 
this is not the best. The opinions I have had of 
its errors I sacrifice to the public good. I have 
never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within 
these walls they were born, and here they shall die. 
If every one of us, in returning to our constituents, 
were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavour to gain partisans in support of them, we 
might prevent its being generally received, and 
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thei-eby lose all the salutary efiects and great ad- 
vantages resnlling naturally in onr favour among 
fordgn nations, as well as among ourselves, from 
our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the 
strength and efficiency of any government, in pro- 
curing and securing happiness to the people, de- 
pends on opinion ; on the general opinion of the 
goodness of that government, as well as of the wis- 
dom and integrity of its governors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as part 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, 
we Shalt act heartily and unanimously in fwtoom- 
mending this constitution, wherever our inftience 
may extend, and turn our future thoughts and 
endeavours to the means of haidng it well admi- 
nistered. - 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help ezpres^ng a 
' wish, that every member of the convention, who 
may still have objections, would, with me, on this 
occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, 
and, to make manifest our unanimity, put his name 
to this instrument. . 

[The motion was then made for adding the last 
formula, tfiz. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous con- 
sent, &c. which was agreed to, and added accord- 
ingly.] 
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